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Labor Month In Review 


The December Review 


How much do we have to work and what 
do we buy with what we earn at work 
are two important questions we ask as 
economic actors. How do we best mea- 
sure such things as the length of the 
workweek or the prices of energy are 
important questions we ask as economic 
statisticians. In this month’s Review, we 
wear both masks. 

In our role as consumers, Geoffrey 
D. Paulin details the way our expendi- 
tures on food at home have changed in 
response to changing tastes, consumer 
characteristics, and distribution channels 
between 1980 and 1992. Paulin com- 
bines data from the BLs Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey and the Department of 
Agriculture Diet and Health Knowledge 
Survey to analyze the impact of nutri- 
tional awareness on the consumption 
patterns of specific demographic groups. 

In our role as statisticians, Katherine 
A. Klemmer and Joseph L. Kelley analyze 
the validity of the Bureau’s producer price 
indexes for the price-volatile group of en- 
ergy commodities at various stages of pro- 
cessing. Their comparisons of trends in the 
energy PPIs and trends in alternative en- 
ergy price measures failed to reject the null 
hypothesis that the trends in the series were 
essentially the same. 

Jerry A. Jacobs lets us play both roles 
at once. As workers, we are interested 
in the hours per week we work; as eco- 
nomic statisticians, we are interested in 
what method of measurement best cap- 
tures the workweek. Jacobs finds that the 
self-reported hours measures, such as 
those BLS uses in the Current Population 
Survey, are reasonably reliable indica- 
tors of the broad range of time workers 
are employed. 


Marking to market 
more often 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) will 


update the consumption expenditure 
weights in the Consumer Price Index for 


all Urban Consumers (CPI-U) and the CPI 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) to the 1999-2000 pe- 
riod to calculate the indexes for Janu- 
ary 2002. CPI expenditure weights will 
be updated at 2-year intervals subse- 
quent to the 2002 updating. Thus, for 
example, CPI expenditure weights will 
be updated to the 2001-02 period ef- 
fective with release of CPI data for Janu- 
ary 2004. As a result of this change, ex- 
penditure weight data will be, on aver- 
age, “2 years old” when introduced into 
the CPI, and 4 years old when replaced. 
By contrast, the 1993-95 weights in use 
now were, on average, 3 years old 
when they were first used in the indexes 
for January 1998, and they replaced 
weights that were about 15 years oid. 

In June 1997, in a paper prepared for 
the Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, BLS said that it was consid- 
ering a more frequent schedule of up- 
dates to follow the planned January 1998 
update. In an August 1997 response to 
a General Accounting Office report, BLS 
indicated that more frequent updates 
would be preferable, that the future 
schedule was under review, and that the 
decision would be based on a consider- 
ation of what frequency would yield the 
most accurate CPI and best support the 
many uses of the index. The review is 
now complete and is the basis for the 
policy announced above. 

In the BLS view, the goal in employ- 
ing more current expenditure weights is 
to make the CPI reflect, as much as pos- 
sible, the inflation currently experienced 
by consumers. More specifically, the use 
of current weights will help to ensure 
that the relative importance of CPI item 
categories, such as food away from 
home, college tuition, or medical care 
services more accurately reflects how 
consumers are allocating their spending. 
Furthermore, BLS does not view the 
choice of update frequency as a means 
of addressing the problem sometimes 
referred to as “upper-level substitution 
bias” in the cpl. Although it has been 
argued that using more current, more fre- 
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quently updated, weights would lower 
the index’s rate of growth by reflecting 
consumer response to changes in the 
relative prices, there is little evidence of 
any systematic link between the CPI’s 
growth rate and the age of its expendi- 
ture weights. It is more likely, based on 
the Bureau’s research, that incorporat- 
ing new weights more frequently will 
have a small upward effect on the index 
in some years and a small downward 
effect in other years. 


Fewer injuries 
and illnesses at work 


A total of 6.1 million injuries and illnesses 
were reported in private industry work- 
places during 1997, resulting in a rate of 
7.1 cases per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. The rate for 1997 was the lowest 
since BLS began reporting this information 
in the early 1970s. The number of cases 
was about the same as in 1996, although 
hours worked increased 3 percent. As a 
result, the case rate declined. 

The incidence rate for injuries and ill- 
nesses was 8.5 cases in 1993, but has 
fallen each year since then. The decline 
in the case rate was reflected in both the 
goods-producing and service-producing 
industries. The injury and illness inci- 
dence rate for goods-producing indus- 
tries was 9.9 cases per 100 full-time work- 
ers in 1997, down from 11.9 in 1993. The 
service-producing sector reported an inci- 
dence rate of 5.9 cases per 100 workers 
in 1997, down from 7.1 percent 4 years 
earlier. For additional information, see 
news release USDL 98-494, Workplace 
Injuries and Illnesses in 1997. O 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses — 
on the inside front cover, or faxed to 


(202) 606-5899. 
News releases discussed in this is- 
sue are available at http//stats.bls.gov/ 
newsrels.htm. “Gal 


The Food-at-Home Budget 


Geoffrey D. Paulin 


Geoffrey D. Paulin is an 
economist in the 
Division of Consumer 
Expenditure Surveys, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. All opinions 
expressed in this article 
are those of the 
author and do not 
constitute policy of the 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The changing food-at-home 
budget: 1980 and 1992 compared 


Consumers appear to have made changes 
to their diet between 1980 and 1992; 

many have replaced red meat with poultry 
and have reduced their consumption of eggs 


the 1970s, it was granola and jogging. In the 

1980s, it was oat bran and aerobics. Every 
decade appears to have had its own prescription 
for good health, and the 1990s are no exception. 
The news continually reports findings from medi- 
cal studies that link foods with health conditions, 
either good or bad. For instance, studies have 
linked the consumption of cruciferous vegetables 
to a reduced risk of certain types of cancer, poly- 
unsaturated fats to lower levels of total blood cho- 
lesterol, and monounsaturated fats to lower “‘bad”’ 
cholesterol and maintenance levels of “good” 
cholesterol.' Americans are advised to lower 
their consumption of red meats and to increase 
the amount of fiber and complex carbohydrates 
they consume by eating more breads, rice, pasta, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

But are consumers following this advice? Evi- 
dence from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
suggests that some changes in dietary patterns 
have occurred recently.” For instance, per capita 
consumption of red meat fell 10 percent between 
1980 and 1992, while per capita consumption of 
poultry rose 48 percent over the same period.’ 
Per capita consumption also increased for fish (19 
percent), flour and cereal products (29 percent), 
dairy products (4 percent),‘ fresh fruits (14 per- 
cent), and fresh vegetables (18 percent).° The 15- 
percent increase in per capita consumption of fats 
and oils from 1980 (57.2 pounds) to 1992 (65.6 
pounds) was due to a 23-percent increase in con- 


[: the 1960s, it was wheat germ and yoga. In 


sumption of vegetable fats (44.8 pounds to 55.2 
pounds), combined with a 15-percent decrease in 
consumption of animal fats (12.3 to 10.4 pounds 
per capita). 

But there is a limitation to the data: because 
the figures cited rely on estimates of food disap- 
pearance, they may not accurately reflect changes 
in actual food intake. For example, the report 
overstates turkey consumption, because an in- 
creasing amount of the supply of turkey is used 
for pet foods.® Similarly, consumption of fats and 
oils may not be accurately measured, because the 
figures include waste grease from restaurants. 
After use in deep frying, waste grease is utilized 
in animal and pet foods, as well as in industrial 
operations, and is also sold for export, amount- 
ing to about 9 percent of the 1992 disappearance 
of fats and oils.’ Furthermore, it is not clear from 
the figures how Americans are consuming these 
foods. The increase in fresh vegetable consump- 
tion may be in part due to the proliferation of 
salad bars in grocery stores and of fast-food and 
other restaurants.® And changes in fat consump- 
tion may also be due to changes at fast-food es- 
tablishments, and to the use of salad oils at salad 
bars.’ 

Although any improvement in diet is good, it 
is more important to look at patterns in food eaten 
at home, for several reasons. First, most families 
eat more meals at home (where the family has 
more control over the ingredients used) than away 
from home.!° Furthermore, the figures cited 
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above do not make clear who is purchasing the foods: are 
changes observed in the population in general or only in cer- 
tain segments of the population? As the report says, “Data 
from the periodic nrcs [Nationwide Food Consumption Sur- 
vey] and Consumer Expenditures [sic] Survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are more useful for measuring 
the effect of socioeconomic and demographic characteristics 
on food consumption behavior.”'' Because the NFcs is con- 
ducted only about once every 10 years (most recently, in 
1987-88), data from the continuing Consumer Expenditure 
Surveys are an attractive alternative.’ 

Many authors have modeled demand for major food groups 
as it relates to consumer characteristics.'? Some have looked 
at demand for selected food items, such as dairy products.” 
Others have examined income or other elasticities for spe- 
cific food items.'° One article attempts, at least in part, to 
compare the consumption of fruits and vegetables with levels 
of intake suggested by various sources from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see how far away consumers of differ- 
ent demographic backgrounds are from consuming the rec- 
ommended intake.'* But a search of the literature revealed no 
publications that address two critical issues, which are exam- 
ined in this article: How have nationwide consumption pat- 
terns changed, if at all, over time? and How aware are con- 
sumers of nutritional issues, and, to the extent of their 
awareness, do consumption patterns appear to be consistent 
with consumers’ knowledge of nutrition? 

The discussion that follows examines data from the Diary 
portion of the 1980 and 1992 Consumer Expenditure Surveys 
and newly published results from the Diet and Health Knowl- 
edge Survey (DHKs), a national survey of nutritional attitudes 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. First, using the Consumer Expendi- 
ture data, shares of total food spending for several demo- 
graphic groups are analyzed for differences over time. An 
index is described that accounts for the influence of price 
changes on shares and that estimates the change in quantities 
of specific foods consumed relative to all food consumed. 
Second, logistic regressions are performed to see if the prob- 
ability of purchasing certain types of food has changed for 
different groups. The demographic characteristics examined 
include the age of the reference person,'’ family income 
level,'® race, and the marital status of the reference person. 
Third, regressions using the Heckman two-stage procedure 
are performed to estimate income elasticities of selected food 
groups for different demographic groups. At the same time, 
results from the DHKS are also cited to ascertain the level of 
nutritional awareness attained by different demographic 
groups. These data help explain changing patterns. For ex- 
ample, if older consumers were found to be the group most 
concerned about saturated-fat and cholesterol intake, it would 
not be surprising to see their expenditures for eggs decreas- 
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ing over time. This article likely represents the first time that 
results from the puks have been linked to another nationwide 
survey (the Consumer Expenditure Survey) to investigate 
changing food expenditure patterns. 


The data 


Consumer Expenditure Survey data. ‘The Diary component 
of the Consumer Expenditure Survey is composed of reports 
from more than 5,000 consumer units!’ annually. Participat- 
ing families receive a diary for two consecutive 1-week peri- 
ods in which they record expenditures for many different 
items. Purchases of food for home consumption are docu- 
mented in great detail. In 1980, 10,433 diaries were available 
for study; in 1992, 11,713 diaries were. Each observation rep- 
resents one family’s response for 1 week. Dividing the num- 
ber of observations by 2 yields an approximate count of 
unique families.” All observations are treated independently. 
The results are weighted to represent the total population of 
about 85 million families (including single persons) in 1980 
and 100 million families in 1992. Unless otherwise specified, 
the sample described includes all families participating in the 
1980 and 1992 surveys. 


Report on attitudes toward nutrition. Between April 1989 
and May 1992, the Department of Agriculture conducted the 
DHKS for the first time. This survey was “designed so that indi- 
viduals’ attitudes and knowledge about healthy eating...could 
be linked with their food choices and nutrient intakes.”?' The 
survey interviews main meal planners or preparers in U.S. 
households, who are asked specific questions designed to find 
out their knowledge and attitudes about dietary issues.” For 
example, respondents are asked, “In your opinion, should your 
diet be lower or higher in saturated fat or is it just about right 
compared with what is most healthful?”” The data are bro- 
ken out by several demographic groupings, including age, in- 
come, race, and gender. 

One important fact about the puks is that it is the first sur- 
vey designed to link dietary attitudes and food consumption 
on a nationwide basis. Because it is a recent source of data, it 
is not yet possible to see whether knowledge about nutrition 
has changed over any length of time on a national basis. 
However, combined with results from the Consumer Expend- 
iture Survey, the pHxs data may be used both to confirm that 
families in the later period are at least aware of what they 
should be eating and to investigate whether expenditure pat- 
terns are moving in that direction. 


Shares analysis 


In this section, five major food groups are considered: cereal 
and bakery products; meat, poultry, fish, and eggs; dairy prod- 


Table 1. Changes in food purchases, all consumer units, 1980 and 1992 


ascertain whether food-purchasing 


habits have changed. One method is 
to examine how the total food budget 
Percent Share 5 
Item 1980 1992 change in cri, naire is allocated. Although a Student’s t- 
La test on the shares*> might seem appro- 
SS |, Driate at first, such a test does not con- 
Consumer units (thousands) .......... 85,188 100,082 clusively indicate whether food pur- 
Income before taxes! ...........:ces $17,985 $33,407 chases are changing. For example, if 
Average number of persons 2.0 2.9 5 
Age of reference person ...........ss0 46.1 47.4 the price of butter doubles, and, as a 
Number in consumer unit: result, the average family purchases 
Persons under age18 ...........:.00 8 aif Pha 
Banana ees cctsiae bsicstcescessaivebs 1.4 1.4 half the quantity it usually purchases, 
then the share of the food budget spent 
Average weekly expenditures for: : 
Food at HOME aeescescsstsensneneonee $33.22 $49.99 on butter does not change, assuming 

Cereal and bakery products...... 4.27 7.90 that there are no changes in other food 

Meat, poultry, : sas 
fish, ANC ©GQS seccsssceseceeeseneee 11.43 13.22 prices or quantities purchased. So 

DAIRY PLOGUCES «1.1. ccciescaneossensesns 4.47 5.80 price changes must be incorporated 

Fruits and vegetables. ............... 4.92 8.24 . : : 

Other food at HOME «.eseesseeesnee 8.11 14.84 into the analysis. In order to do this, a 

share index is proposed to measure 
Share of food at home (percent): relative changes in the amount of food 
FOOCAUNOIMIG ivvsctsccsvcsvescsoscecvatss 100.0 100.0 54.8 nas Beatie 

Cereal and bakery products..... 12.9 215.8 80.6 1.05 purchased. This index compares 
Cereal and cereal products ... 4.2 25.4 82.1 1.09 shares over time after they are adjusted 
Bakery products ..........ssesee 8.7 210.4 79.5 1.03 A ; 

using the Consumer Price Index 

Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs .... 34.4 226.4 42.3 83 (cr1),”° which measures price changes 

2 A A . 

nerd a oe ne in detail for many goods and services, 

Other meats 4.6 23.6 41.3 86 including food at home. Therefore, 
Poultry 45 4.7 40.2 1.15 : : . 

Fish and seafood... 28 2.9 73.4 92 price changes for specific food items 

Eggs 1.9 214 22.2 73 can be compared with the change in 

-at- rices. 

Dairy Products ..........ssssccsseneeee 13.5 211.6 41.4 94 overall food-at-home P (See 
Fresh milk and cream............ 7A 25.4 36.4 82 chart 1.) If the share of total food ex- 
Other dairy products ............. 6.4 6.5 48.3 1.06 penditures for a particular food item 

Fruits and vegetables ............... 14.8 16.5 89.3 91 in 1992 is different from the share 
Fresh fruits ....... 4.3 24.9 117.2 81 nd in 1 1 i 
Fresh vegetables . 2 4.2 24.9 99.9 .90 found 980, and if the d ference 
Processed fruits ............:.0 3.5 23.9 67.7 1.03 cannot be accounted for by price 
Processed vegetables ........... 2.8 2.9 55.0 1.03 changes alone, then, at least relative to 

Other food at HOME wrsrsentse 24.4 29.7 43.9 1.31 total food purchased, the amount of the 
ra ea sweets ........ 3.6 23.9 47.1 1.14 specific food item purchased must 

ERS CANONS erccnessecvussscsracconses 2.9 2.8 45.4 1.03 : 
Miscellaneous f00dS ..........-- 8.8 214.8 67.6 1.55 have changed over time. 
Nonalcoholic beverages ........ 9.2 28.2 25.1 1.10 The computation of the share index 


' Complete income reporters only. 
? Change in share is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


ucts; fruits and vegetables; and other food at home. Subcom- 
ponents of each major food group are shown in tables 1 
through 5. A detailed breakdown of the subcomponents ap- 
pears in the appendix. 


The share index. The Diary survey results do not include 
information on quantities of food purchased—only the level 
of expenditure for each item is available. Because it is not 
possible to directly compare quantities purchased over time 
using these results, alternative methods must be utilized to 


is straightforward. Table 1 shows that 
meat, poultry, fish, and eggs accounted 
for 34.4 percent of total expenditures 
on food at home in 1980. The figure 
dropped to 26.4 percent in 1992. During that time, the price of 
meat, poultry, fish, and eggs rose 42.3 percent, compared with 
54.8 percent for all food at home. This means that meat, poul- 
try, fish, and eggs cost 1.423 times more in 1992 than they did 
in 1980, while all food at home cost 1.548 times more in 1992 
than in 1980. If the quantities purchased of meat, poultry, fish, 
and eggs and of total food at home remained constant, then 
the share in 1992 should have been about 92 percent of the 
1980 level (1.423/1.548 = 0.919). That is, if the quantities 
remained unchanged, meat, poultry, fish, and eggs should have 
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accounted for about 31.6 percent of the food budget in 1992. 
Because they accounted only for 26.4 percent, however, the 
quantities purchased of meat, poultry, fish, and eggs declined 
relative to total food consumption. In fact, the share (26.4 per- 
cent) was only about 83 percent of its expected value in 1992; 
hence, the share index is shown as 26.4/31.6, or 0.83. 

The share index is easy to interpret. If it is greater than 
unity, the quantity purchased of the specific item has risen 
relative to the total quantity of food purchased. If the share 
index is less than unity, the quantity purchased of the specific 
item has fallen relative to the total quantity of food purchased. 
Subtracting 1 from the level of the index also shows by what 
percent the specific quantity has changed relative to that of all 
food. Thus, as shown in table 1, the food group consisting of 
meat, poultry, fish, and eggs accounted for about 17 percent 
less of total food in 1992 than it did in 1980. Cereal and bak- 
ery products, with a share index of 1.05, increased 5 percent 
relative to total food quantities purchased over the same pe- 
riod. It is worth emphasizing that the index does not measure 
absolute changes in quantities. For example, if the average 
family purchased twice as much meat, poultry, fish, and eggs 
in 1992 than in 1980, but 3 times as much of all other foods, 
the index is less than unity. Still, the measure is important in 
that it shows how the family purchased certain items relative 
to all food. And because it controls for price changes, it elimi- 


Changes in cri food price indexes, 1980-92 


nates false interpretations that might arise from looking at 
changes in the share of total food alone, even if the changes 
are statistically significant. For example, the shares the aver- 
age family devoted to fresh fruits and fresh vegetables each 
rose almost 1 percent from 1980 to 1992, but relative to all 
food purchased, the quantities actually declined substan- 
tially—10 percent for fresh vegetables and 19 percent for fresh 
fruits. (These and other annual-changes in the share index are 
shown in chart 2.) 

For ease of analysis, terms relating to food purchases and 
food consumption are used interchangeably to denote relative 
changes, as described by the share index. Changes of 5 per- 
cent or more, as indicated by the share index, are considered 
analytically significant. 


Overview. Tables 1 through 5 show that, for most demo- 
graphic groups, the share indexes for cereal and bakery prod- 
ucts and for other food at home indicate an increase in relative 
purchases of these products between 1980 and 1992, while 
for all other food items (meat, poultry, fish, and eggs; dairy 
products; and fruits and vegetables), the indexes indicate a 
relative drop in purchases. In most cases, the index for cereal 
and cereal products is larger than the index for bakery prod- 
ucts; similarly, the index for other food at home appears to 
derive its large magnitude from strong increases in purchases 


Index 
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Food purchases, by age of reference person, 1980 and 1992 
Under 35 years 35 to 64 years 65 and older Share index 
pees sea et a 
Item 
Under 35 35 to 64 65 and 
1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 years years older 
Consumer units (thousands) ......... 29,092 28,716 39,568 49,713 16,528 21,654 
Income before taxes’ ............. e $28,500 $22,450 $42,807 $9,108 $19,624 
Average number of persons sas 2.5 2.5 2.9 Wed, Vel 
Age of reference person .........00+ 27.6 46.5 47.2 73.0 74.4 
Number in consumer unit: 
Persons under age 18...............0+ 9 S) 1.0 9 ail 1 
AIAN S eacateee ss etn cbescesest saevsvaveacct 1.4 1.4 1.7 Wel, 5 5 
Average weekly expenditures for: 
FOOd Athome itis /occ..sccesscorctserees $27.91 $41.70 $39.86 $58.30 $26.65 $41.92 
Cereal and bakery products...... 3.51 6.54 5.19 9.16 3.40 6.81 
Meat, poultry, 
fish, ANA CQQS .........seeeeseeseeee 9.47 10.68 13.88 15.99 9.03 11.14 
Dairy products ........... Sat 3.91 4.90 5.34 6.78 3.38 4.75 
Fruits and vegetables . eed 3.85 6.36 5.85 9.43 4.60 8.00 
Other food at home .............:000 TAT 13.22 9.60 17.35 6.23 11.23 
Share of food at home (percent): 
FOOD AUN OMG icciies cncscrecsecseetecaiss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 se as Rae 
Cereal and bakery products...... 12.6 215.7 13.0 21557 12.8 216.2 1.07 1.04 1.08 
Cereal and cereal products ..... 4.4 5.9 44 75.3 41 2512 1.14 10 1.08 
Bakery products..............ssssee 8.2 29.8 8.9 210.4 8.7 2A 1.03 1.01 1.10 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs ..... 33.9 225.6 34.8 226.7 33.9 226.6 82 83 85 
Be Ofer taste nee nccaesspeceeacencie 13.9 28.2 13.2 28.2 12.2 Aes) 68 72 71 
POM ricssancaeas 6.9 5.6 7.6 76.0 7.2 6.5 81 78 90 
Other meats 4.4 23.4 48 23:7 4.2 3.5 85 84 91 
POUIth Yi eeccecercasenses 44 4.7 44 4.7 5.0 4.7 1.18 1.18 1.04 
Fish and seafood .. a 2.4 2.6 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.0 97 92 86 
CNG ee testes ree socecatastnnseenes 1.8 21.0 1.9 21.0 2.1 Cie 70 67 72 
Dairy Products y2i2......-<.c0ss-s0s00s0 14.0 ca hh arg 13.4 211.6 12.7 211.3 91 95 97 
Fresh milk and cream .. see 7.4 25.5 HE 25.0 6.5 75.3 84 .80 93 
Other dairy products. .............. 6.6 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.2 6.1 1.00 1.11 1.03 
Fruits and vegetables ................ 13.8 15.3 14.7 216.2 17.3 219.1 91 90 90 
Fresh fruits «icc. se 3.5 4.2 4.4 48 5:5 6.0 86 78 78 
Fresh vegetables ............-+00+ 3.9 47 4.3 74.8 4.8 5.4 93 86 87 
Processed fruits. .......... wee 3.5 3.6 3.2 23.7 4.3 47 95 1.07 1.01 
Processed vegetables ............ 2.9 2.8 2h 2:9 oh 2.9 96 1.07 1.07 
Other food at home .............000 25.7 231.7 24.1 229.8 23.4 226.8 1.33 1.33 1.23 
Sugar and other sweets .......... 3.5 3.7 3.6 23.9 3.6 24.2 VA 1.14 1.23 
Fe TAICUONS te coscascenssannyssresesoene 2.8 2.4 2.9 2.8 3.2 3.2 91 1.03 1.06 
Miscellaneous foods ............... 10.5 216.9 8.4 214.8 7.0 212.0 1.49 1.63 1.58 
Nonalcoholic beverages.......... 8.8 8.7 9.3 28.3 9.6 Fh} 1.22 1.10 94 
‘Complete income reporters only. 
? Change in share is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


of miscellaneous foods, probably because miscellaneous 
foods include frozen meals, which proliferated in the 1980s. 
More varieties became available during that period, includ- 
ing meals that were marketed as being gourmet-style foods or 
low in calories. Also, an increase in ownership of microwave 
ovens”’ and an increase in dual-income families,” making 
leisure time more valuable and prepared foods more afford- 
able,” coincided during the period, rendering frozen meals a 
timesaving, convenient, and, therefore, attractive option for 
many families. Finally, the share of the food budget allocated 
for eggs was cut by about half for most groups between 1980 


and 1992, a reduction that is consistent with results from the 
Department of Agriculture stating that “U.S. per capita egg 
consumption has declined steadily since the end of World War 
II from an all-time recorded high of 403 eggs in 1945’"° to (a 
preliminary estimate of) 234 eggs in 1992.*! (See chart 2.) 
Although the majority of these changes are in more health- 
ful directions, consumption patterns in two food groups—fish 
and seafood, and fruits and vegetables—declined unexpect- 
edly for most demographic groups. The percentage of all fami- 
lies reporting expenditures on fish and seafood was fairly 
stable around.a mean of 28 percent from 1980 through 1990. 
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However, the percentage fell from 28.2 percent in 1990 to 
24.9 percent in 1992. The drop may have been due to an in- 
crease in prices over this period: fish and seafood prices rose 
3.4 percent, compared with a price hike of 2.7 percent for 
beef and decreases of 1.5 percent for pork and 0.8 percent for 
poultry. To the extent that poultry and fish are substitutes,” it 
makes sense that families would purchase less fish and sea- 
food and more poultry, given an increase in fish prices and a 
decrease in poultry prices. Evidence from other surveys also 
shows declining purchases of fish and seafood from 1990 
through 1992. For example, the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis Personal Consumption Expenditure Survey, which meas- 
ures expenditures of individuals and nonprofit institutions; 
the Supermarket Business annual survey of food manufactur- 
ers, packers, wholesalers, and retailers; and the Progressive 
Grocer study of stores with annual food sales of at least $2 
million each show decreasing real weekly expenditures on 
fish and seafood from 1990 to 1992 (9.8 percent, 8.3 percent, 
and 15.2 percent, respectively).*? Data from the Department 
of Agriculture show that fish and seafood consumption was 
12.4 pounds per capita in 1980, peaked in 1987 at 16.1 pounds 
per capita, and dropped to 14.7 pounds in 1992. 

Data on fruits and vegetables are more intriguing. The share 
index for total expenditures on fruits and vegetables (includ- 


Share index 
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Consumer expenditure share indexes, 1980-92 


ing processed fruits and vegetables) indicates a decrease in 
purchases for all demographic characteristics examined, al- 
though the percentage of all families reporting such expendi- 
tures increased slightly from 1980 (75 percent) to 1992 (78 
percent). The share index for fresh fruits and vegetables was 
found to decline in every case examined, although the increase 
in the percentage of all families reporting expenditures on 
fruits and vegetables was about 7 percent for fresh fruits and 
fresh vegetables alike. However, the share indexes agree with 
data from the nrcs, which show a decrease in average annual 
household food use, measured in pounds per 21-meal equiva- 
lent person. Specifically, consumption of fresh fruits de- 
creased from about 150 pounds in 1977-78 to about 147 
pounds in 1987-88. Consumption of fresh vegetables (includ- 
ing potatoes, for consistency with the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey) fell from about 214 pounds to 185 pounds over the 
same period.*4 

But how can the percentage of families reporting increase, 
yet the amounts consumed decrease? To explain this phenom- 
enon, families can be categorized into new purchasers and 
continuing purchasers. New purchasers are those who were 
not likely to purchase fresh fruits and vegetables in 1980, but 
who were more likely to purchase them in 1992. Continuing 
purchasers are those who were likely to purchase fresh fruits 


Share index 
(1980 = 1) (1980 = 1) 
5 1.5 
r — Cereal and bakery products 
14a vw Meat, poultry, and fish 1.4 
r - - + Eggs 
13 4 ef Dairy products és sel 1.3 
L Hj Fruits and vegetables 
qoN lS ae, Other food at home 1.2 
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and vegetables regardless of the year. Two factors are un- 
doubtedly at work. First, new purchasers are induced to pur- 
chase, perhaps because of a greater awareness of the relation- 
ship of the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables to 
health. Second, by contrast, continuing purchasers, perhaps 
reacting to the fact that prices of fruits and vegetables have 
increased faster than prices of any other foods (see chart 1), 
cut back on purchases of fruits and vegetables. Now, if the 
new purchasers are a small fraction of all purchasers, then 
their average purchase must be large to counteract even a small 
decrease in average purchases by continuing purchasers, or 
else average purchases will decline for the population. Evi- 


dence from the Consumer Expenditure Survey data shows that 
this is indeed what happened. The real (that is, inflation-ad- 
justed) mean weekly expenditure for fresh fruits in 1980 was 
$1.70, compared with $1.33 in 1992. Only bananas showed 
an increase in real mean expenditures, from $0.26 to $0.36. 
This is not so surprising, because the price increase for ba- 
nanas (53 percent) was by far the smallest of all fresh fruits. 
(Oranges had the largest increase, 143 percent.) Fresh veg- 
etables showed a similar decline in real mean weekly expend- 
itures, from $1.78 in 1980 to $1.54 in 1992. Although ex- 
penditures for potatoes decreased only $0.01 (2.9 percent), 
expenditures for lettuce decreased $0.06 (23.1 percent), to- 


Food purchases and family income, 1980 and 1992 
Low income Middle income L High income Share index 
Item Low Middle High 
1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 cone acnane income 
Consumer units (thousands) ....... 22,642 26,148 22,894 26,184 21,731 26,209 
Income before taxes! ...........0 $5,270 $9,232 $15,597 $26,143 $33,749 $64,784 
Average number of persons ........ 2.0 1.9 2.8 2.5 3.4 3.1 
Age of reference person .............. 50.7 51.5 41.8 45.8 42.6 44.4 
Number in consumer unit: 
Persons under age 18................ x) 5 9 “ff 1.1 9 
ARH OiS ater etterscsevasccs.tvassenevecvens aA Pr 1.4 1.4 2.0 2.0 
Average weekly expenditures for: 
FOO AtinOMe iiecseciicecssssescosensese> $23.42 $35.61 $34.78 $49.29 $47.19 $67.38 
Cereal and bakery products... 3.17 5.55 4.51 ete §.92 10.85 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs ... 7.55 9.93 12.02 12.92 16.73 16.78 
Dairy Product ..:s.s0scc.ccnsesssccees 3.19 4.22 4.63 5.86 6.36 7.63 
Fruits and vegetables . 7 3.66 6.10 4.93 7.88 6.69 11.12 
Other food at home .............004+ 5.85 9.81 8.70 14.90 47.19 67.38 
Share of food at home (percent): 
FOOCAEROMO Si sicecsecaeecscseseeases 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 os Ps a 
Cereal and bakery products... 13.5 215.6 13.0 715.7 12.5 216.1 99 1.04 1.10 
Cereal and cereal products ... 4.9 5.6 4.5 6.5 3.7 25.3 97 1.04 1.22 
Bakery products ..............0000 8.6 29.9 8.5 210.2 8.8 210.8 .99 1.04 1.06 
Meat, poultry, 
fish, ANd EQQS ..........scseeeeeeee 32.2 227.9 34.6 26.2 35.5 224.9 94 82 76 
Beef .........000+ 5 10.1 28.2 13.8 78.3 14.9 276 93 .69 59 
PGI ore cers access 74 7.0 7.2 6.1 7:5 25st 94 84 .67 
Other meats .. 4.5 23.5 4.6 23.8 4.4 23.4 85 90 85 
POU Yiscsscssisarestesos 5.3 5.1 4.4 4.4 4.0 4.6 1.06 1.10 1.27 
Fish and seafood . i 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.4 3.0 3.3 89 Hae 98 
2073 Where eae ee ee 2.3 21.3 1.9 1 ners 29 72 13 67 
Dalry/proguctS  .........:s..sssssseo0s 13.6 211.9 13.3 11.9 13.5 711.3 .96 .98 92 
Fresh milk and cream . = Ta. 75.8 7.3 2515 6.7 24.6 .86 .86 78 
Other dairy products ............. 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.7 1.08 1.11 1.03 
Fruits and vegetables.............. 15.6 17.1 14.2 16.0 14.2 216.5 90 92 95 
Fresh fruits ...........004 cs 46 49 3.9 74.8 4.2 25.0 16 88 85 
Fresh vegetables . 4.4 4.9 43 4.6 3.9 75.0 86 83 99 
Processed fruits .......... 3.7 4.1 3.2 23.8 3.5 3.8 1.02 1.10 1.00 
Processed vegetables .......... 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.7 1.07 1.00 1.04 
Other food at home .........ee 25.0 PALS 25.0 230.2 24.3 231.2 1.18 1.30 1.38 
Sugar and other sweets 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.9 3.6 24.2 1.08 1.14 1.23 
Fats and oils ............... 3.3 22.8 3.0 3.0 2.7 2.6 .90 1.06 1.03 
Miscellaneous foods ... i ' i : i : i 
‘Complete income reporters only. 
2 Change in share is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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matoes $0.05 (18.5 percent), and other fresh vegetables $0.14 
(15.1 percent). When real mean weekly expenditures are di- 
vided by the percentage of consumer units reporting expendi- 
tures, to find the average real expenditure for those who actu- 
ally purchased fresh fruits or vegetables, the results are even 
more convincing. Average weekly expenditures for families 
that reported purchases of fresh fruit declined from $3.35 in 
1980 to $2.29 in 1992, while expenditures for fresh vegetables 
decreased from $3.28 to $2.52. Even bananas showed a small 
decrease in weekly expenditure ($0.03) when values for those 
reporting expenditures are compared. The fact that the per- 
centage of families reporting increased, while average expen- 
ditures for fruits and vegetables decreased, underscores the 
importance of using both a share index and logistic regres- 
sion to get a fuller picture of how purchases are changing. 


Age. Age is expected to have a strong relationship to food 
expenditures, although which group is expected to eat more 
foods that are currently described as healthful is not clear a 
priori. Older persons have different health concerns than 
younger persons and so may be more inclined to eat carefully. 
But older persons also may find that lifelong eating habits are 
difficult to change. Surprisingly, when the share indexes are 
examined by age, few differences in the direction of change 
are found. (See table 2.) In almost every case, if the index 
indicates a change in one direction for one age group, it indi- 
cates a change in the same direction for all three groups. For 
example, purchases of beef, pork, fish, and eggs declined for 
all age groups, while purchases of poultry increased. One no- 
table exception is the share index for fats and oils, which indi- 
cates a 9-percent decrease in relative consumption for the 
youngest group and an increase of 6 percent for the oldest 
group. This difference is particularly interesting when it is 
compared with analogous results from the puks: only 40.6 
percent of meal planners older than 60 years thought that their 
diet should be lower in fat, compared with 60.3 percent of 
those under 39 years.** 


Income. Level of income also is related to food expendi- 
tures.** Families with lower incomes have less flexibility than 
higher income families to adjust their food expenditure pat- 
terns should prices of foods change. In addition, reference 
persons of families with lower incomes have lower average 
levels of education, so they may not be as informed about 
health issues.*’ 

In almost every case, the share indexes for the highest in- 
come group indicate a change in a more healthful direction. 
(See table 3.) For example, the largest increase in purchases 
of cereals and cereal products (22 percent) was associated 
with this group. Although each group showed a decrease in 
its share index for meat, poultry, fish, and eggs, the share in- 
dex was smallest for the high-income group (0.76), followed 
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by the middle- (0.82) and low-income groups (0.94). The in- 
dexes for beef and pork indicate a substantial drop in con- 
sumption for the high- and middle-income groups and a much 
lesser decline for the low-income group. Similarly, poultry 
consumption rises for each group, but the most for the high 
group. The fish and seafood index indicates the smallest drop 
for the high-income group (2 percent), but the largest for the 
middle-income group (23 percent). And while egg purchases 
decreased more than one-fourth for the low- and middle- 
income groups, they decreased by one-third for the high- 
income group. The index for fresh milk and cream shows 
the largest decrease in consumption for the high-income 
group, while the index for other dairy products shows that 
purchases increased /east for the high-income group. The in- 
dex for fresh fruits indicates decreased consumption for all 
groups, with the highest income group showing the smallest 
decline; by contrast, the index for fresh vegetables decreased 
more than one-eighth for the low- and middle-income 
groups, but showed virtually no change for the high-income 
group. 

These findings are generally consistent with attitudes re- 
vealed by the puks. For example, middle-income families (de- 
fined in that survey as having income 1.31 to 3.50 times the 
poverty line) and high-income families (those with incomes 
greater than 3.5 times the poverty line) are the least likely to 
think that they have sufficient fiber in their diets: only 34 per- 
cent of meal planners in low-income families thought that their 
diets lacked fiber, compared with more than 40 percent of 
middle- and high-income families’ meal planners.** Further- 
more, the higher the family’s income, the more likely the meal 
preparer was to have heard of health problems related to lack 
of fiber: less than 40 percent of low-income families’ meal 
preparers had heard of such problems, compared with 52 per- 
cent of middle-income and 61 percent of high-income fami- 
lies' meal planners.” As these results show, low-income fami- 
lies cut back more on fresh fruits and vegetables than do the 
other groups and fail to increase their expenditures on cereal 
and bakery products, unlike the other groups. 

The findings regarding meat expenditures are less easily 
reconciled with nutritional awareness. For example, when the 
meal planner is asked, “Should your diet be lower or higher in 
fat or is it just about right compared to what is most health- 
ful,” high- (56 percent) and middle-income (57 percent) 
meal planners are more likely than low-income families (47 
percent) to think that their diet should be lower in fat; but 
when the meal planner is asked specifically about saturated 
fat,*’ less than half (42 percent to 46 percent) think that their 
diets should include less, regardless of income. On the other 
hand, there appears to be a positive relationship between level 
of income and knowledge of links between saturated fats and 
health problems:* about half of the low-income group is 
aware of these links, compared with less than two-thirds of 


iKelo)(-@-a ~Food purchases by single persons, 1980 and 1992 


Single persons, 1980 Single persons, 1992 Share index 
Item 
Men Women tstatistic Men Women tstatistic Men Women 
lla = i 
Consumer units (thousands) ........ 9,289 13,556 11,799 17,089 
Income before taxes! et $11,932 $7,462 $21,290 $16,318 
Average number of persons ......... 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Age of reference person .............+. 41.3 53.2 42.9 55.6 
Number in consumer unit: 
Persons under age 18 ............... (0) .0 .0 0 
ANGI retietecricestecoveccctaseseacudbeses 8 rs) 8 5 
Average weekly expenditures for: 
FOOD AUNOME fe reece ceetseies $12.55 $13.90 $22.75 $24.93 
Cereal and bakery products ... 107, 1.72 3.47 3.97 
Meat, poultry, 
fish, ANG EGGS ...........sceesee. 3.75 4.24 5.88 5.87 
Dairy products .......... ts 1.63 1.86 2.81 2.93 
Fruits and vegetables a 2.13 2.71 3.89 4.88 
Other food at home ................ 3.47 3.36 6.70 7.28 
Share of food at home (percent): 
FGOG @ENOMe eet. cacscAcecscecstseseces 100.0 100.0 ee 100.0 100.0 
Cereal and bakery products ... 12.5 12.4 - .09 15.3 15.9 43 1.10 
Cereal and cereal products .. 3.5 3.7 35 4.9 4.9 .03 19 1.13 
Bakery products .............2:++ 10.7 8.6 -1.71 10.4 11.0 52 84 0 
Meat, poultry, 
fish, ANd EQS ...........eeeeseeees 29.9 30.5 18 25.8 23.5 - .95 94 84 
Beef 10.2 9.6 — .35 8.1 6.4 -1.81 91 ah 
Pork ee 6.5 5.8 -.43 5.0 5.6 78 76 .96 
Other meats . os 3.3 4.2 1.51 3.7 3.1 -1.22 1.23 81 
Poultr ssi 41 75.8 2.08 5.0 4.6 —.52 1.35 88 
Fish and seafood . we 3.6 3.2 —.47 3.0 2.6 —.83 14 13 
Eggs 2.1 2.0 -.20 eI 1.4 1.31 66 89 
Dairy products ...........secceeeee 13.0 13.4 .30 12.4 11.8 —.46 1.04 96 
Fresh milk and cream ......... 6.9 5.9 — 1.30 5.9 47 -1.47 .97 90 
Other dairy products ........... 6.1 27.5 2.01 6.5 7.0 Tee tail 97 
Fruits and vegetables ... 17.0 19.5 98 17.1 19.6 1.40 82 82 
Fresh fruits ............. 41 76.5 3.57, 5.1 6.1 1.50 89 67 
Fresh vegetables ... oa 6.0 5.6 -.18 4.7 5.7 1.64 61 79 
Processed fruits ........ ie 4.2 4.5 39 44 4.6 .23 97 94 
Processed vegetables ........ Zi, 2.9 54 2.9 3.2 .65 1.07 1.10 
Other food at home .............. 27.6 24.2 - 1.31 29.5 29.2 -.10 115 1.30 
Sugar and other sweets ...... 3.9 3.7 —.24 3.2 41 1.88 86 Lauds 
Fats and oils..............- bis 2.0 23:1 2.68 2.4 2.9 1.33 1.28 1.00 
Miscellaneous foods... ........ 9.3 7.8 -1.33 14.6 14.2 -.29 1.45 1.68 
Nonalcoholic beverages...... 12.4 29.5 — 2.08 9.3 8.1 - 1.23 93 1.06 


‘Complete income reporters only. 


? Difference in shares by gender is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


middle-income families and slightly more than three-fourths 
of high-income families. When the meal planner is asked 
about the link between fat (without specifying whether it is 
saturated) and health problems, the numbers increase for 
each group, but the relationship is still apparent: now, 2 out of 
3 low-income families say that they have heard of a link, com- 
pared with 7 out of 10 middle-income families and 8 out of 10 
high-income families. 


Gender and race. Because gender and race characteristics 
can be broken into two groups (male and female; blacks, on 


the one hand, and white and other races, on the other), these 
groups can be compared easily within a year, as well as across 
years. It is assumed that each group faces the same prices 
within the same year; therefore, a t-test is useful in comparing 
the groups within a year. For comparison within a group across 
years, the share index is useful. 


1. Gender. In the Consumer Expenditure Survey, it is not 
clear that the reference person is making the decisions about 
grocery purchases for the family, or even if the reference per- 
son exerts a great deal of influence in those decisions. Fur- 
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thermore, changes in family composition over time may in- 
fluence purchasing decisions. By contrast, because a single 
person is the sole decisionmaker for his or her “family,” 
differences in purchases by gender are likely the result of 
differences in taste or other influences that vary by gender. 
However, regression analysis is still necessary to achieve the 
greatest degree of certainty that gender influences food con- 
sumption, because incomes and other demographics may dif- 
fer for single men and women. 

Table 4 shows differences in expenditure shares for single 
males compared with single females. The t-statistics indicate 
that there were few statistically significant differences in ex- 
penditure shares by gender in 1980 and none in 1992. Yet, 
when f-statistics are compared across time (not shown in the 
table), single women are seen to have had significant changes 
in their share of expenditures for cereal and bakery products 
(the share increased), meat, poultry, fish, and eggs (de- 
creased), and other food at home (increased), while single 
men have no significant changes in share over time for any 
major food category. This “paradox” can be resolved by con- 
sidering the variances in expenditures for single men and 
women. If single women have a lower variance in expendi- 
tures than single men do, then smaller changes in shares over 
time for women will be statistically significant, while those 
for men will not. And in comparisons by gender over the same 
period, the larger variance in shares for men means that the 
difference in shares by gender must also be large to be statis- 
tically significant. These facts suggest that in both 1980 and 
1992, the average single person, regardless of gender, fol- 
lowed certain dietary habits, but that single men were more 
likely than single women to deviate from those habits. 

Nevertheless, there are some interesting differences in 
share indexes when single men and women are compared. 
Both sexes exhibit a decrease in purchases of meat, poultry, 
fish, and eggs, but the share index for women (0.84) is 10 
points lower than for men (0.94). This difference is due in 
part to the fact that women cut back on all meat purchases, 
while men increased their consumption of poultry and other 
meats. The index for fruits and vegetables is the same for both 
sexes (0.82), but men cut back less on fresh fruits and more 
on fresh vegetables, while women did just the opposite. Simi- 
larly, women increased their purchases of sugar and sweets, 
while leaving their consumption of fats and oils unchanged, 
whereas men decreased their purchases of sugar and sweets 
and increased their consumption of fats and oils. 

The pxxks does not break out data by family size, but it 
does have data comparing the knowledge and attitudes of male 
and female meal planners. Some differences in these two 
groups’ perceptions of diet are worth noting. 

The percentage of women (55 percent) who believe that 
their diets should be lower in fat is slightly larger than the 
percentage of men (51 percent) who believe similarly.¥ 
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Women (51 percent) are also much more likely to believe that 
their diets are too high in sugar and sweets than are men (38 
percent). This difference is especially noteworthy, consid- 
ering that the share index for women rose 17 points from 1980 
at the same time the index for men fell 14 points. Men and 
women are probably closest in attitudes on fiber, with nearly 
40 percent of each group believing that their diets should be 
higher in fiber and about 54 percent to 55 percent believing 
that their fiber intake is “about right.” 


2.Race. Although only single individuals are examined by 
gender of the reference person, families can be examined by 
race of the reference person. Table 5 shows that, except for 
beef and other meats, shares spent for meat, poultry, fish, and 
eggs differ significantly by race, regardless of the year (1980 
or 1992) the survey was conducted. Blacks spent larger shares 
than whites and others on pork, poultry, fish and seafood, and 
eggs in either year. However, both groups consumed less of 
most meat products in 1992 than in 1980, with two excep- 
tions: whites and others increased their consumption of poul- 
try, and blacks increased their consumption of fish and sea- 
food. Changes in the consumption of other foods are not 
clearly related to race. The indexes indicate that whatever 
changes there were were in the same direction and similar in 
magnitude for most items, even at the subcomponent level. 

The fact that black families spend larger shares than white 
and other families for meat products is interesting when taken 
in conjunction with the pxks results.”’ Meal preparers in black 
families are more likely than meal preparers in white families 
to respond that their saturated fat intake should be lower (48 
percent, compared with 43 percent), and the same holds true 
for cholesterol intake (48 percent, compared with 40 percent). 
This may indicate that at least the meal preparers are aware of 
the problem, even if habits are hard to break. 


Logistic regression results 


Even when accompanied by the share index, share analysis 
does not give a complete picture of changes in food consump- 
tion patterns. Changes in one segment of a group can affect 
the average share, even though not all members of that group 
are changing their patterns. For example, suppose that in 1980, 
families whose reference person is under age 35 ate mostly 
meat and a few vegetables at every meal, while single persons 
under age 35 ate only meat and no vegetables. Suppose fur- 
ther that in 1992, families under age 35 ate less meat and 
more vegetables, while singles under age 35 continued to eat 
only meat. Then, in the absence of price changes, the share 
for consumers under age 35 should rise for vegetables and 
fall for meat. Yet in this example, only families, and not single 
persons, reap the benefits of the inclusion of more vegetables 
in their diet. Logistic regression, or logit,* is used to estimate 


the probability that a particular family will purchase a certain 
type of food, given the family’s characteristics. If such an 
analysis were performed on a group of data described in the 
current example, the results would likely predict a higher 
probability of purchasing vegetables for families whose ref- 
erence person is under age 35 and no change in probability 
for single persons. Whether the predicted probability of fami- 
lies purchasing vegetables would actually increase is an open 
question. The reason is that it does not matter how much a 
family purchases: all positive expenditures on vegetables are 
recorded as a “yes,” the family purchased vegetables, on the 
survey. So if, in 1980, the family purchased a small amount of 


vegetables every week, and in 1992, it purchased a large 
amount of vegetables every week, the probability of purchas- 
ing vegetables does not change, even though the quantity pur- 
chased does. Still, logit analysis offers some insight into food- 
purchasing patterns. The way the data are collected, an in- 
crease in the probability of purchasing suggests that more 
families are reporting purchases of the food and is thus a good 
indicator of whether consumption is increasing due to an in- 
crease in the number of families that purchase the food, rather 
than an increase in the number of purchases by families that 
already consume the food regularly. 

Because the logit procedure is a form of regression analy- 


cee Food purchases and race of reference person, 1980 and 1992 
Race of reference person, 1980 Race of reference person, 1992 Share index 
ae 
. Waeand: | piack tstatistic | Whiteand | piack tstatistic | Whiteand | pick 
other other other 
Consumer units (thousands) ........ 76,163 9,026 88,754 11,328 
Income before taxes! ............ee $18,601 $12,860 $34,486 $24,612 
Average number of persons ... 2.6 2.9 2.5 2.7 
Age of reference person 46.3 44.4 47.6 45.6 
Number in consumer unit: 
Persons under age 18............... 7 T.4 if <) 
ARINC aaereecereckwasstssessessseascasscare 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 
Average weekly expenditures for: 
FOOCBUNOME vecse-conceccevcossasescine $33.81 $28.17 $22.75 $24.93 
Cereal and bakery products .. 4.35 3.57 8.09 6.45 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs .. 11.41 11.58 13.10 14.14 
Dairy products ...........eeseeeee 4.65 2.94 6.07 3.69 
Fruits and vegetables ... ts 5.03 4.07 8.39 7.05 
Other food at home ............... 8.36 6.01 15.37 10.66 
Share of food at home (percent): 
FOOGIAUROMIG ocesecarnosivecccncoosaceass 100.0 100.0 a 100.0 100.0 se 
Cereal and bakery products ... 12.9 q2°% 15 15.9 15.4 56 1.06 1.04 
Cereal and cereal products . 4A 4.9 -1.29 5.4 6.1 —1.81 1.12 1.06 
Bakery products ...............- 8.8 7.8 1.25 10.5 29.2 1.99 1.03 1.02 
Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs... 33.7 241.1 —2.20 25.7 233.7 -5.26 83 89 
BBG lestecsensts a vevesscharetosnseses 13.5 W4 1.74 8.0 8.9 -1.49 68 92 
POMK cccncsencess 7.0 210.9 -3.38 5.7 28.6 4.59 81 78 
Other meats 46 5.0 -.65 3.5 41 —75 83 90 
POUNEY: <.s.s0cns-<s00---s- 4.2 7.8 4.41 4.6 6.1 -3.49 1.21 86 
Fish and seafood ... 5 2.8 23.8 —2.07 2.8 24.6 -3.70 89 1.08 
QOS oe i ccssinesasacssavaccscasensts 1.8 22.6 —2.98 1.0 21-3 -3.08 70 63 
Dairy Products.............-:.ss0ce00+. 13.8 210.4 2.59 11.9 28.8 5.84 94 93 
Fresh milk and cream ......... ne, 6.0 1.36 5.3 23.9 4.09 84 74 
Other dairy products ........... 6.5 24.4 3.74 6.6 74.9 4.90 1.06 1.16 
Fruits and vegetables ............. 14.9 14.4 .28 16.4 16.8 -.39 .90 95 
Fresh fruits ................. rs 4.4 3.8 1.17 49 4.9 —-.07 19 92 
Fresh vegetables = 43 4.2 .07 4.9 4.6 1.01 88 85 
Processed fruits ............ = 35 3.7 -A7 3.8 4.0 -.45 1.00 1.00 
Processed vegetables ........ 2.8 2.8 .03 2.8 3.3 -1.44 1.00 1.18 
Other food at home ................ 24.7 21.3 1.63 30.1 225.4 3.35 1.31 1.28 
Sugar and other sweets ...... 3.5 3.7 —.26 4.0 3.5 1.95 1.20 1.00 
BeetS AAG ONS ccccscccnssesaceatcxs 2.9 2.8 35 2.8 2.8 -.01 1.03 1.06 
Miscellaneous foods ........... 8.9 76.9 eel 15.1 241.7 4.02 1.57 1.57 
Nonalcoholic beverages...... 9.3 8.0 1.50 8.3 (fe) 1.51 1.10 1.16 
' Complete income reporters only. 
2 Difference in shares by race is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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sis, several demographic characteristics can, in effect, be held 
constant, and predictions can be made for specific families. 
For example, the probability that a family in the middle-in- 
come group whose reference person is 35 to 64 years old and 
black purchases fruits and vegetables can be predicted. The 
characteristics that might be examined in assessing this prob- 
ability are family income, composition, and size; participa- 
tion in the food stamp program; whether the family lives in an 
urban area; the month in which the family participated in the 
survey (because some food items, such as fresh fruits, may be 
available only seasonally or, like poultry, may be purchased 
more frequently at holiday time regardless of other character- 
istics); and the age, race, and education of the reference per- 
son. The number of adults and children (that is, persons less 
than 18 years old) are included separately as continuous vari- 
ables, while all other variables are binary. A variable for the 
square of the number of children is also included to account 
for potential nonlinear relationships between the number of 
children and the probability of purchasing a particular food. 
For example, if milk is deemed a good food for children, but 
not so important for adults, then a family consisting of a hus- 
band and wife with one child is expected to have a much 
higher probability of purchasing dairy products than a family 
of only a husband and wife. But a husband and wife with two 
children is not expected to have a substantially higher prob- 
ability of purchasing milk than a family with one child. 

By using these characteristics, a “standard” or “control” 
family can be described, against which other families can be 
compared. For example, if the effect of age on the probability 
of purchasing is the characteristic to be isolated, one can com- 
pare the control family with another family with identical char- 
acteristics except for age. In this way, the impact of age on 
probability can be more carefully measured. For these pur- 
poses, the control group is defined as a family 


consisting of a husband, wife, and one child; 

in the middle-income group; 

living in an urban area; 

not participating in the food stamp program; 

participating in the Diary survey in the spring (April, May, 
or June); and 

whose reference person is 35 to 64 years old, not black, 

and never attended college. 


The predicted probability for each characteristic is shown 
for 1980 and 1992 in tables 6 through 8. For example, table 6 
shows that the probability that a family in the control group 
purchased cereal and bakery products in 1980 was 95.8 per- 
cent. A family whose reference person was under 35, but was 
otherwise identical to the control family, was 2.8 percent less 
likely to purchase cereal and bakery products that year. (That 
is, the probability of that family’s purchasing those products 
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in 1980 was 93.0 percent.) In 1992, the control group’s prob- 
ability was down slightly (94.5 percent), but the probability 
of the family whose reference person was under 35 making 
such purchases was virtually unchanged (92.7 percent). Pre- 
senting the results in this manner facilitates comparisons 
across time and demographic groups. 

The specification of the logit equation is 


Y=a,+a,D,,.. + 2bX;+ 2(bD,,.,X;), (1) 
where 
Y equals 1 if a purchase occurs and 0 otherwise; 
a,, b,, and b, are parameter estimates; 
Dist isa dummy variable, coded 1 for 1992 data and 0 
for 1980 data; and 
X, is the ith characteristic for each family (for 
example, age, income level, and so forth). 


Using the results of equation (1), tables 6 through 8 show the 
various probabilities that the control family made a purchase 
of a certain kind in 1980 and 1992. These probabilities are 
calculated with the formula 

P= 1/{1 + exp[-l(a, + aD,,,, + ZbX, 

+ Z[bD op. X D1}, (2) 

where 

P is the probability of the family’s purchasing a 

given food; and 

all other symbols are as in equation (1). 


Thus, from table 6, the probability that a single man who oth- 
erwise fits into the control group purchased cereal and bakery 
products in 1980 is calculated by adding the value of the in- 
tercept (2.5555), the parameter estimate for single men 
(—1.3905), and the parameter estimate for the number of adults 
in the family (0.1628); summing these factors (which yields 
1.3278); multiplying by negative 1 and exponentiating (that 
is, taking exp[—1.3278]); adding 1 to the result (yielding 
1.2651); and taking the reciprocal of this value. After all these 
operations, P is estimated to be 0.7905, or about 79 percent. 
If the family consists of a husband and wife only, then the 
parameter estimate for married couples (—0.2679) is added 
instead of the value for single males, and the parameter esti- 
mate for the number of adults is doubled, because there are 
two adults present. Similarly, the addition of a child® changes 
the equation, through the change in both the number of chil- 
dren and the square of the number of children, and the family 
type variable must change accordingly; that is, if the family is 
in the control group, no family type parameter estimate is 
added; however, if the family consists of a single parent with 
children, the parameter estimate for single parents must be 
included, and the number of adults must be adjusted accord- 
ingly. In each case, the results presented in tables 6 through 8 
are calculated with the composition of the family taken into 
account. 


Table 6. Probabilities of purchasing cereal and bakery products; beef, pork, and other meats; and poultry, all consumer 


units, 1980 and 1992 


aaa products Beef, pork, and other meats Poultry 
Predicted Predicted Parameter Predicted 
Characteristic jaar : probability perio. : probability edict probability 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
iz a = A ee ee ae ee 
1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 [ 1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 
——___—1 a 
Control Group .2.5.5...002-..ccecene 3.1358 | -0.2949 95.8 94.5 2.0803 |-0.3940 88.9 84.4 |-0.1277 | -0.1660 46.8 42.7 
PRION SPU ores cocassaacssuseesssises 52.5555| -—.5869 95.9 94.5 |°1.4871 | 5.8120 89.0 84.5 | %&.4477 | -.2877 47.1 43.0 
Age (35 to 64): 
Under 35 ....... 5_.5463| °.2525 93.0 92.7 |5-5176 | 5.1694 82.7 79.2 | 5.3302 | 5.1916 38.7 39.4 
65 and older 5.3762| -.0603 97.1 95.9 5.2578 | -.1550 91.2 85.7 5.1924 | -—.1582 51.6 43.5 
Income (middle tercile): 
Lowest tercile 5_.2675| -—.0369 94.6 92.7 |5-.2730 | 5.2109 85.9 83.5 -.0901 -1706 44.6 44.7 
Highest tercile 5-.2426| .2076 94.8 94.3 .0598 | -.0887 89.5 84.0 -.0631 1464 45.2 44.8 
Incomplete reporter 5_.4870| °.4236 93.4 94.1 |%3645 | 5.2788 84.8 83.2 0027 | 5.1883 46.9 47.4 
Family composition 
(husband and wife 
with children):2 
Single Mam ..........c.ecesees 51.3905] 5.6076 79.0 81.7 |5-.9977 | 5.8323 67.1 70.0 | 5.6555 .0483 27.0 23.6 
Single woman ..........::00+ -1446] .0938 81.3 85.0 .0546 | %-.3041 68.3 64.6 1811 | -.1004 30.7 25.1 
Husband and wife only ..... -—.2679| .0871 93.2 91.8 —.2090 .2322 84.8 79.8 -.1152 .0278 41.5 38.0 
Single parent 5-.4383|  .2058 92.7 90.9 |5-.3476 1052 81.9 Tost —.1725 .0561 39.9 36.0 
Other family ..... 5-.4942| -—.0825 93.3 90.6 | 5.3335 .1535 85.2 81.9 .0057 | -.1751 47.0 38.6 
Family size 
(two adults, one child): 
Number of adults? ............ -1628| .1478 96.4 95.9 5.2221 maa} 90.9 88.3 5.1096 .0567 49.5 46.8 
Number of children¢ ......... 5.2807| —.0138 96.6 95.5 51875, 51930 89.6 87.3 5.1194 | -.0081 48.4 45.3 
Square of number 
00} fic} 4] |(0 [= ace -.0260} .0102 5.0385 | —.0092 —.0186 .0164 
Race (white and other) 
| 8] Ve Che CEPR ee ee —.1586| .1382 95.2 94.4 0323 .0572 89.2 85.5 5.6868 | 5.2538 63.6 53:5 
Education (no college): 
Some college ...... -.0700|} -.1941 95.5 92.9 |5-.2097 | —.1445 86.7 79.1 | §-.1390 .0238 43.4 39.9 
College graduate -.0241|} -.1378 95.7 93.6 —.1382 | %-.3193 87.5 77.4 .0353 | +.0890 477 41.4 
Degree of urbanization: 
RA reretedercostlestactsvesstisce .2018| .0488 96.6 95.7 —.0686 .0316 88.2 83.9 -.0877 | -.0697 44.6 38.9 
Food stamp program: ; 
PartiGipatesi....:..ccsa:eoseese0e .2271| -.3786 96.7 93.6 .0071 .0068 89.0 84.6 .0699 | -.0272 48.6 43.8 
Month surveyed: 
January, February, 
OMAN Misrrereecsvecscsensose-s .0523| -.0068 96.0 94.7 |°-.1660 1728 87.2 84.5 —.0667 1590 45.2 45.0 
July, August, or 
September ............:ccee .1572| -.1503 96.4 94.5 .0081 0217 89.0 84.8 —.0306 1750 46.1 46.3 
October, November, 
or December .............2-+- -.1070} .1321 95.4 94.6 |°-.1877 .0886 86.9 83.0 -.0952 .1530 44.5 44.1 


‘Predicted probability is calculated for an increase of 0.01 in the intercept. 


2 Predicted probability is calculated with family size taken into account. For 
example, a single-person consumer unit consists of one adult and no children. 
A single-parent consumer unit consists of one adult and one child. 


% Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two chil- 5 Parameter estimate is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence 
dren, one of whom is at least 18 years old. level. 


4 Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two children, 
both of whom are under 18 years old. Because the increase in the number of 
children also affects the square of the number of children, the entire change is 
included in the value listed for the number of children. 


Calculating results for 1992 is slightly more complicated. 
The parameter estimates for that year actually represent the 
difference between the expected estimates for 1980 and 1992. 
Therefore, parameter estimates for 1992 must be added to 
their 1980 counterparts before a probability for 1992 families 
can be calculated. Further, calculations for single women re- 
quire an additional step, regardless of the year. A dummy vari- 
able, coded 0 if the consumer unit consists of more than one 


person and 1 if the consumer unit consists of a single person, 
is included in each model. A separate dummy variable, coded 
0 if the consumer unit consists of more than one person or 
a single man and 1 if the consumer unit consists of a single 
woman, is also included in each model. Under this specifica- 
tion, the parameter estimate for the first dummy variable rep- 
resents the estimated value for single men in 1980. The pa- 
rameter estimate for single women represents the difference 
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between the expected estimates for single men and single 
women in 1980. Therefore, if single women in 1980 are con- 
sidered, the parameter estimates for single men in 1980 
(—1.3905) and single women in 1980 (0.1446) must be added 
before calculating the probability of purchasing any food item. 
If single women in 1992 are considered, the parameter esti- 
mates for single men in 1980 and 1992 must be added to the 
parameter estimates for single women in 1980 and 1992 be- 
fore calculating a probability. 

The five major food groups examined in the previous sec- 
tion are too restrictive for the present purpose in some cases. 
For example, the category of meat, poultry, fish, and eggs con- 
tains a mix of items that nutritionists would not consider to be 
equal in health benefit. Poultry and many varieties of fish and 
seafood are lower in fat than comparable servings of beef or 
pork. Eggs are high in saturated fat and cholesterol and are 
consumed in different ways than other meat products. They 
may be eaten for their own sake (for example, hard boiled or 
scrambled), as a major, visible ingredient in other foods (for 
instance, a spinach soufflé or quiche), or as a not-so-visible 
ingredient in yet other foods (say, cakes or egg noodles). If 
kept at the aggregate level, substitutions within the meat, poul- 
try, fish, and eggs group would be missed. So if families were 
eating less red meat and more poultry, it would appear that 
the probability of purchasing meat, poultry, fish, and eggs had 
not changed much, even though the probability of purchasing 
red meat had declined and the probability of purchasing poul- 
try had increased. For these reasons, the major food groups 
analyzed are cereal and bakery products; beef, pork, and other 
meats; poultry; fish and seafood; eggs; dairy products; fruits 
and vegetables; fats and oils; and other foods (defined as other 
food at home minus fats and oils). 

Before logits are run, families that do not report purchases 
of groceries (about 11 percent) are omitted from the sample. 
This is done to avoid bias: if no one in the family buys grocer- 
ies in the first place, then the probability that the family buys 
any specific food item is zero. Also omitted are families for 
whom no Diary placement date could be found (less than 3 
percent of the total sample). Placement dates are used to de- 
termine the season in which the expenditures are made. 

Logistic regressions are not weighted to reflect the popu- 
lation. Preliminary experiments show that weighting does not 
radically alter the probabilities derived from the parameter 
estimates, although it does substantially reduce the standard 
errors associated with the estimates. All but two parameter 
estimates are statistically significant at the 99-percent confi- 
dence level when the weighted regression results are analyzed. 
Therefore, to err on the side of caution in finding statistically 
significant results, the regressions are not weighted. Table 9 
shows the characteristics of the average family included in 
the sample for each year. The statistics in the table are 
unweighted. 
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General results. For some food groups, such as cereals and 
bakery products, the predicted probabilities of purchasing 
them change little over time. For others, such as eggs, the 
change is dramatic. But the common result seems to be that if 
one demographic group experiences a change in a certain di- 
rection, most other groups do also, at least where parameter 
estimates are statistically significant. 


The control group. Before examining changes by specific 
segments of the population, changes in the control group's 
probability of purchasing any item are described, to give a 
sense of how probabilities are changing for the “average” or 
“typical” family. 

The control group exhibits statistically significant de- 
creases in the probability of purchasing items from four food 
groups: beef, pork, and other meats (5 percent); fish and sea- 
food (6 percent); eggs (14 percent); and dairy products (4 
percent). Changes in probability are not found to be statisti- 
cally significant for any other food groups. 

The foregoing groups contain foods that are high in satu- 
rated fat (dairy products), cholesterol (seafood),*° or both 
(eggs; and beef, pork, and other meats). The DHKs shows that 
54 percent of all main meal planners believe that their diets 
should be lower in fat, and this may be one reason for the 
decreased probabilities of purchasing the aforementioned 
foods. When asked about saturated fat specifically, only 44 
percent of respondents to the survey think that their diet should 
be lower in this food component, compared with 48 percent 
who think that it is about right. Similarly, when asked about 
cholesterol, only 41 percent think that their diet should have 
less of it, compared with 53 percent who think that it is about 
right.>! 


Age. For families whose reference person is under age 35, 
many statistically significant changes occurred from 1980 
to 1992. Beef, pork, and other meats (4 percent), fish and 
seafood (5 percent), and dairy products (3 percent) all exhib- 
ited moderate decreases in the said family’s probability of 
purchasing them.*” The family’s probability of purchasing 
poultry rose slightly (1 percent). These findings are consist- 
ent with results of the pHxs which indicate that, of all meal 
preparers, those under age 39 are most likely to believe that 
their diet should be lower in fat (60 percent) and, specifically, 
saturated fat (52 percent). The Department of Agriculture’s 
tables show a decreasing relationship between age and per- 
cent of meal planners who believe that their diets should be 
lower in fats.°*? For example, only 41 percent of those 60 years 
and older believed that their diet should be lower in total fat, 
and just 34 percent believed that it should be lower in satu- 
rated fat. 

One possible explanation for this trend is that, as consum- 
ers get older, they become more concerned about fat intake 


and so lower their consumption accordingly; thus, fewer older _ iting fat (especially saturated fat) and cholesterol intake.** But 
consumers think that their diet should be lower in fats. This _ this explanation is not consistent with the logit result that fami- 
finding is consistent with DHks results which show anincreas- _ lies 65 and older were more likely to purchase beef, pork, and 
ing relationship between the age of the meal planner and the other meats; poultry; eggs; dairy products; and fats and oils 
percentage of the group that places a high importance onlim- than were younger families in both years. However, the esti- 


Probabilities of purchasing fish and seafood; eggs; and dairy products, all consumer units, 1980 and 1992 


Fish and seafood Eggs Dairy products 
Predicted Predicted 
Parameter Parameter Predicted Parameter 
Characteristic probability probabllity estimate probability 
estimate (percent) estimate Gece (percent) 
= 
Control group —0.5714 | -0.2795 36.1 29.9 4102 +0.5722 60.1 46.0 3.1674 | -0.6809 96.0 92.3 
Intercept ....... 36.3 30.1 .0904 | °.9378 60.4 46.2 | 52.6929 | 51.0167 96.0 92.4 
Age (35 to 64): 
WINGY SS oiecseseatecssscsenensres 5.2079 .0237 31.4 26.2 | 5.3154 -1282 52.4 41.4 5.5215 5.3387 93.4 90.9 
65 and older 5.2040 | -.1020 40.9 32.1 5.2277 | -.0944 65.4 49.3 5.3175 .0286 97.0 94.4 
Income (middle tercile) 
Lowest tercile ..........006 5.1444 1643 32.8 30.3 -.0482 .0102 59.0 45.0 | 5.2691 0126} 94.8 90.3 
Highest tercile........... ea .0763 | -.0131 37.9 31.3 .0359 | -.0622 61.0 45.3 1795 -.1209 | 96.6 92.7 
Incomplete reporter -.0709 1407 34.5 31.4 | 5.1587 | °.2635 56.3 48.6 | 5.2399 5.2737 | 94.9 92.6 
Family composition 
(husband and wife 
with children):? 
Single MAN ..........ceeeee 5§__5233 .0701 22.2 17.0 | 5.7515 2944 35.5 25.4 |5-1.3349 S779) 80.6 78.6 
Single woman. .... nae 0113 .0892 22.4 18.4 -.0518 1732 34.3 27.8 5.1994 -.0021 83.7 81.7 
Husband and wife only .... | -.1500 1180 31.7 27.2 -.1094 .0951 52.6 39.9 -.2760 .2800| 92.9 89.7 
Single parent... -.1369 | -.1187 30.5 21.6 | 5.2837 .2531 51.6 39.7 -.3580 4545) 93.9 91.2 
Other family ..............0000. 5.1652 | -.0152 32.4 26.3 -.0753 | -.0649 58.3 42.5 | 5.3944 .0569 | 94.1 89.6 
Family size 
(two adults, one child): 
Number of adults° ............ 5.1130 0715 38.7 33.9 .0621 | °.1645 61.6 51.6 .0805 -1601 96.3 93.9 
Number of children‘ ......... 0534 .0479 37.0 32.0 5.2263 .0335 63.3 50.4 5.3777 -.0120} 96.6 93.9 
Square of number : 
OL GHUGKON ti ovcssctecsctstssces -.0049 .0035 Rs «| 5.0307 .0031 ie «. | 50642 .0276 
Race (white and other): 
BIRKS crsstae ccs rthcbias cosas neve 5.2511 | -.0254 42.1 34.9 -.0032 .0821 60.0 47.9 | 5.6210 -.0551 92.7 85.9 
Education (no college): 
Some college .............++5 .0487 | -.0307 37.2 30.3 | -.0302 | -.0869 59.4 43.1 -.0644 -.1446 | 95.7 90.7 
College graduate 5.2059 .0518 41.0 35.6 .0732 |5-.3388 61.9 39.5 .0360 -.1591 96.1 91.4 
Degree of urbanization: 
PRU Pea ays cycnsactxentn-cotesscsodccs 5.3414 .1737 28.6 26.5 | °.2426 .1732 54.2 44.2 -.0211 -1447 95.9 93.2 
Food stamp program: 
Participates ..............e 1222 | -.1586 39.0 29.2 5.1889 0712 64.5 52.5 .1602 | 5-.4159| 96.5 90.3 
Month surveyed: 
January, February, 
Ol MARCI ees tecocenvecessecvesse 5.1879 | -—.0827 40.5 32.2 .0838 | -—.0213 62.1 47.5 -.0881 2138 | 95.6 93.2 
July, August, 
or September................. -.0061 .0033 36.0 29.9 0512 0199 61.3 47.7 .0052 1469} 96.0 93.3 
October, November, 
.0836 .0505 62.1 49.3 -.1157 .0646 95.5 91.9 
“ED hovel 
‘Predicted probability is calculated for an increase of 0.01 in the intercept. * Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two children, 


both of whom are under 18 years old. Because the increase in the number of 
children also affects the square of the number of children, the entire change is 
included in the value listed for the number of children. 


2 Predicted probability is calculated with family size taken into account. For 
example, a single-person consumer unit consists of one adult and no children. 
A single-parent consumer unit consists of one adult and one child. 


3 Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two children, 5 Parameter estimate is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence 
one of whom is at least 18 years old. level. - 
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mated probabilities of purchasing these foods for families in 
the 65-and-older age category at least were lower in 1992 than 
they were in 1980.°° 

Eggs are particularly interesting to study. Older families 
showed a large decrease (16 percent) in the probability of pur- 
chasing eggs, while younger families exhibited a smaller, but 
still notable, decrease (11 percent) over the 2 survey years. 
However, older families were more likely to purchase eggs 
regardless of the year (65 percent in 1980 and 49 percent in 
1992) than either the control group (60 percent and 46 
percent) or younger families (52 percent and 41 percent). The 
difference may reflect the difficulty of breaking lifelong hab- 
its. Overwhelming majorities of main meal planners are aware 
of the relationships between fat and cholesterol intakes and 
health problems.* For example, regardless of age, more than 
three-fourths’ of respondents had heard that fat intake is 
related to health problems. More than 6 out of 10 had heard 
that saturated fat intake, in particular, is related to health prob- 
lems. Similarly, 7 out of 8 of those under 60 (and nearly as 
many at least age 60) responded that they were aware of a 
relationship between health problems and cholesterol. When 
asked specifically which health problem they had heard about 
being related to fat or cholesterol intakes, once again, large 
majorities mentioned heart disease. But the older family mem- 
bers grew up when eggs were considered a quintessential part 
of any healthful breakfast, while the younger family members 
grew up hearing about the relationship of cholesterol to heart 
disease. So, if the younger families are raising their children 
to be concerned about egg consumption, the relationship of 
egg consumption to age will probably continue; that is, all 
families will decrease consumption, but older families will 
continue to purchase eggs more frequently than younger fami- 
lies, with the gap between older and younger families continu- 
ing to shrink. (The difference in the probability of purchasing 
eggs between older and younger families was 13 percent in 
1980, but only 8 percent in 1992.) 

One bright spot for older consumers is that they have a 
higher probability of purchasing fruits and vegetables than 
younger consumers have. In 1980, the predicted probability 
of older consumers purchasing food from this group (94 per- 
cent) was 4 percentage points higher than that of the control 
group and 11 percentage points higher than that of the under- 
35 group. There is no indication that the predicted probabili- 
ties changed from 1980 to 1992 for any age group. 


Income. Relations are less strong by income group than by 
age group. Middle- and high-income families appear to have 
similar probabilities. For no food group is the high-income 
parameter estimate statistically significant, regardless of year. 

But for some food items, low-income families had signifi- 
cantly different probabilities from other income groups. Low- 
income families were slightly less likely (by 1 percent) to pur- 
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chase cereal and bakery products than were control group 
families, at least in 1980. They were also less likely to pur- 
chase fish and seafood (by 3 percent), dairy products (1 per- 
cent), fruits and vegetables (2 percent), fats and oils (8 per- 
cent), and other foods (1 percent) than the control group was 
in 1980. However, only for beef, pork, and other meats was 
their probability statistically significantly lower than the con- 
trol group’s in both 1980 (3 percent) and 1992 (1 percent). 
The DHKS results show a smaller spread across income groups 
in concerns about fat and cholesterol intake than they do for 
age groups,” so it is not surprising that there is very little dif- 
ference in probabilities of purchasing among income groups. 
Similarly, the spread across income groups in the percentage 
of each group that thinks its fiber intake is about right (2 per- 
cent) is much less than that for age groups (24 percent).* 


Gender. For the most part, probabilities of purchasing food 
do not differ significantly by gender. Further, single women 
do not have many coefficients that are statistically significant. 
In fact, the only statistically significant difference they exhibit 
is for purchasing beef, pork, and other meats. Single men 
showed a statistically significant increase in the probability of 
purchasing these foods, from 67 percent in 1980 to 70 percent 
in 1992. By contrast, single women exhibited a decrease from 
68 percent to 65 percent. Single women were more likely to 
purchase fats and oils in 1980 than single men were (the pre- 
dicted probabilities were 36 percent and 29 percent, respec- 
tively), and neither group showed a statistically significant de- 
crease from these percentages in 1992. The puxs shows that 
women are slightly more concerned about fat intake than are 
men.» For example, 55 percent of female meal preparers be- 
lieve that their diet should be lower in total fat, compared with 
52 percent of male meal preparers. Similarly, 42 percent of 
female preparers believe that their intake of cholesterol should 
be reduced, compared with 39 percent of male preparers. 
Slightly more than half of each group think that their intake is 
about right, but still, a larger percentage of female preparers 
(53 percent) than male preparers (51 percent) agrees with that 
statement. 

Other differences within and across time are worth noting. 
For example, single women had a higher probability of pur- 
chasing dairy products in 1980, although both single women 
and single men had lower probabilities in 1992. (Only the 
men’s decline, however, was statistically significantly.) Far 
more women (41 percent) than men (25 percent) believe that 
their diets need more calcium,® and this belief may be a fac- 
tor in explaining the difference. 

Also, single men appear to have a substantially lower prob- 
ability of purchasing fruits and vegetables than single women 
have, regardless of the year. (The parameter estimates for 
single men and women were statistically significant in 1980, 
but not in 1992. This finding indicates that single men and 


Probabilities of purchasing fruits and vegetables; fats and oils; and other foods, all consumer units, 1980 and 1992 
Fruits and vegetables Fats and oils Other foods 
Predicted Predicted 
P f Predicted Parameter 
Characteristic arameter probability Parameter ObeLaay nae probability 
estimate estimate estimate 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 
Na Sie Sa SE Sos =! 
Control Qroup .........sscsceeeeers 2.1767 | 0.0546 89.8 90.3 0.2866 |-0.0652 57.1 55.5 2.5529 | 0.4246 92.8 95.2 
HMOFOODE assets sikesciccdinnecnonse 54.4008 -1546 89.9 90.4 —.2612 -1620 57.4 55.8 | 61.7735 .3610 92.8 95.2 
Age (35 to 64): 
NGS SS i assvarcinnatsavensedses 5_.5749 1145 83.2 85.5 | 5.3041 | -.0947 49.6 45.6 | 5.1627 -1397 91.6 95.0 
65 and older ...........sesceeees 5.5780 1751 94.0 95.2 5.2651 -.1133 63.5 59.2 -.1022 .2504 92.1 95.8 
Income (middle tercile): 
Lowest tercile ................ 5.2408 0413 87.4 88.4 | 5.2019 1087 52.1 53.2 -.0340 | 5.2761 92.5 93.5 
Highest tercile 1258 1232 90.9 92.3 .0144 | -.0075 57.5 55.7 1174 | -.1838 93.5 94.8 
Incomplete reporter .......... 5.2616 -1655 87.2 89.4 | °.2136 .1559 51.8 54.1 5_.5344 .0974 88.3 92.7 
Family composition 
(husband and wife 
with children):? 
Single MAN ...........eeeeeeee 5.7800 .0827 71.6 75.1 | &-.8205 .0995 29.3 32.2 | 5.7289 1805 79.0 86.0 
Single WOMAN ...........00000 5.5454 0349 81.3 84.3 5.3145 | -.0782 36.2 37.5 .1090 1779 80.8 89.1 
Husband and wife only ..... .0223 | -.0233 88.4 88.5 —.1349 5.2906 50.2 55.1 5.3119 .2528 88.3 92.6 
Single parent ..............-... -.0221 | -.1153 86.4 86.4 | 5.3719 .0480 42.9 45.6 -.3273 1244 87.5 92.7 
Other family ................s000 -.1069 | -.0920 88.8 88.4 | %.2279 .0715 51.5 51.6 | 5.5403 5.4517 88.2 94.7 
Family size 
(two adults, one child): 
Number of adults’ ............. 5.3027 | -.0580 92.3 92.2 5.2019 | 5.1280 62.0 §7.3 5.2812 | -.0529 94.4 96.1 
Number of children‘ .......... | 5.1906 .0081 90.9 91.6 5.1566 .0403 60.0 58.6 5.2465 .1998 93.8 96.2 
Square of number 
Of Children cscs: -.0201 0079 -.0126 | -.0115 -.0295 | -.0304 
Race (white and other) 
[5 Eve amas eet see 5__1822 1956 88.0 90.4 | 52168 1464 51.7 53.8 | 54001 | -—.0614 89.6 92.5 
Education (no college): 
Some college ...........c000+ 0933 | S-.2226 90.6 89.1 .0093 | °.2030 57.3 50.7 1561 | -11286 93.8 95.3 
College graduate .............. 5.3670 | —.1054 92.7 92.4 .0271 | 5.1678 57.8 52.0 -1000 .0247 93.4 95.7 
Degree of urbanization: 
RUT eer cae ce teactants ape vessnocas 5.2467 5.2872 87.3 90.7 5.1941 | —.0620 61.8 58.7 -.0436 5.3348 92.5 96.3 
Food stamp program: 
Participates .............eeee 5_.2500 0129 87.3 88.0 -.1209 .0281 54.1 §3.2 -.0722 | -.0040 92.3 94.8 
Month surveyed: 
January, February, 
On MArChites., ness scevaiecses ~.0445 | —.0015 89.4 89.9 5.2225 | 5.2519 62.5 54.8 1290 | -.1662 93.6 95.0 
July, August, 
or September ............0000 1069 | -—.0444 90.8 90.8 5.1400 | -.0899 60.5 56.7 5.1906 | 5.3147 94.0 94.5 
October, November, 
or December ...........es000 -.0803 | -.0775 89.1 88.8 .0382 .0322 58.0 $7.2 -1640 | -.2192 93.8 94.9 
ee a a I A Ce | (| 
‘Predicted probability is calculated for an increase of 0.01 in the intercept. “ Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two chil- 
F aT an : ei : dren, both of whom are under 18 years old. Because the increase in the num- 
2 Predicted probability is calculated with family size taken into account. For Slee ? ‘ 
example, a single-person consumer unit consists of one adult and no children. ps of asl oe a re a oe paced bal aeb the entire 
A single-parent consumer unit consists of one adult and one child. SReog 2 SINC Ue aIb Tic. Va Ue Yea Ore DU Snore nclen: 
$ Predicted probability is calculated for a husband and wife with two children, 5 Parameter estimate is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence 
one of whom is at least 18 years old. level. 


women had different probabilities of purchasing fruits and 
vegetables in 1980, but that single men cannot be said with an 
acceptable degree of statistical confidence to have had a dif- 
ferent probability of purchasing the same than single women 
had in 1992. Further, the change over time in the probability 
of singles purchasing fruits and vegetables is statistically sig- 


nificant, regardless of gender.) In 1980, the probability of 
single men purchasing fruits and vegetables was 72 percent, 
compared with 81 percent for single women. In 1992, the fig- 
ures were 74 percent and 85 percent, respectively. So, although 
in 1992, single men appear to have purchased fruits and veg- 
etables more frequently than they did in 1980, they still ap- 
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pear not to have caught up to the frequency with which single 
women purchased items from this food group in 1980. Even 
so, about 54 percent of male meal preparers and 55 percent of 
female meal preparers believe that they are getting adequate 
fiber. About the same amount of men (38 percent) and women 
(39 percent) believe that they should consume more fiber.” 
By contrast, women are more likely to believe that they are 
consuming adequate amounts of vitamin C (62 percent) than 
men are (57 percent). However, about one-third of each group 
believe that their diet should be higher in vitamin C. (Approxi- 
mately 9 percent of men either did not know whether their diet 
was adequate in vitamin C, did not answer the question, or 
thought that their intake of vitamin C should be lower, com- 
pared with 4 percent of women.) 


Race. There do not appear to be any changes across time in 
the probability of purchasing food that can be linked to race. 
Only poultry has a statistically significant coefficient for race, 
in 1992. Therefore, except for poultry, black families’ prob- 
abilities of purchasing food in 1992 were not statistically dis- 
tinguishable from those of white and other families in that year. 
However, black families were more likely to purchase fish and 
seafood, and less likely to purchase dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, fats and oils, and other foods, than the control 
group was, at least in 1980. 

Although this relationship leads to no discernible pattern 
by race, there are clear differences in nutritional attitudes by 
race. For example, about 8 percent more black meal preparers 
believe that their diet should be lower in fat and cholesterol 
than do white meal preparers. Also, more black meal 
preparers (44 percent) than white meal preparers (39 percent) 
believe that their diet should be higher in fiber. However, 
blacks are less likely to be aware of the relationship between 
health problems and certain foods. For example, 68 percent of 
black meal preparers associated fat intake with health prob- 
lems, compared with 80 percent of white meal preparers; and 
54 percent of black meal preparers named heart disease as an 
illness related to fat intake, compared with 67 percent of white 
meal preparers.® Similarly, 6 out of 8 black meal preparers 
had heard of links between cholesterol and health problems, 
compared with 7 out of 8 white meal preparers.“ Clearly, the 
link between knowledge of nutrition and expenditures by race 
warrants further investigation. 


Family size and composition. Although the pxxs does not 
provide information on the size of the meal preparer’s family 
or the meal preparer’s marital status, it is nonetheless interest- 
ing to examine expenditures for families of differing size and 
composition. 

Single persons have smaller probabilities of purchasing 
specific goods than the control group has. This is to be ex- 
pected, because the control group consists of married couples 
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with one child. With families, there are more members to be 
satisfied, and the more members present, the more likely is the 
probability of purchasing different items, for two reasons: first, 
families may consume certain foods more quickly than singles 
do, so that they need to replace these foods more frequently; 
and second, more family members means more tastes for the 
shopper to satisfy. : 

But how much does the addition of a child to a family 
change the probabilities, compared with an adult? For some 
goods, the answer is “not much.” For example, the probability 
of purchasing cereal and bakery products was about 93 per- 
cent for the single-parent family in 1980, compared with 96 
percent for the control group. Adding one child to a control 
group family raises the probability to 97 percent. But if an 
adult instead of a child is added to the control group family, 
there is no statistically significant difference produced by the 
addition. Further, there is no evidence to support a change in 
these patterns for 1992. 

For other expenditures, the differences are more noticeable. 
For instance, married couples with no children show a smaller 
decrease (4 percent) than the control group does in the prob- 
ability of purchasing fish and seafood, while other families 
show a decrease similar to that of the control group. Single 
parents show a larger decline (9 percent). Married couples with 
no children and single parents have a smaller probability of 
purchasing fish and seafood than the control group has in both 
1980 and 1992. For other families, the probability is about the 
same as that of the control group in 1980, but is smaller than 
the probability of the control group in 1992. 


Other characteristics. Most of the other characteristics 
tested (degree of urbanization, participation in the food stamp 
program, and month surveyed) show few statistically signifi- 
cant parameter estimates and no real discernible patterns. 
However, one characteristic warrants a brief mention: educa- 
tion. It seems reasonable to assume that, the more educated a 
person is, the more exposure the person has had to issues in- 
volving health and nutrition. Therefore, one could expect to 
observe some differences in expenditure patterns for persons 
with different levels of education. Indeed, some such differ- 
ences are observed in the logit results. For example, the prob- 
ability of purchasing beef, pork, and other meats decreases 
substantially—about 10 percentage points—for college gradu- 
ates from 1980 to 1992. Families whose reference person is 
a college graduate also show declines in the probability of pur- 
chasing eggs and fats and oils. Once again, the pxks results 
show that meal preparers with at least some college are more 
likely to believe that their diets should be lower in total fat 
(including saturated fat) than meal preparers with less educa- 
tion believe.© Those with at least some college are also much 
more aware of relationships between the intake of certain nu- 
trients and health problems.” For example, 86 percent of those 


with some college are aware of links between total fat intake 
and health problems, compared with 73 percent of those whose 
last grade attended was any of grades 9 through 12 and 67 
percent of those whose last grade attended was grade 8 or 
lower. Similarly, more than 9 out of 10 meal preparers with 
some college were aware of the relationship between choles- 
terol intake and health problems, compared with 8 out of 10 
whose highest grade attended was high school and 7 out of 10 
whose highest grade attended was grade 8 or lower. 


Income elasticities 


One important economic measure is income elasticity. In this 
article, income elasticity is used to show by what percent ex- 
penditures for a selected food group are expected to increase, 
given a 1-percent increase in income. An increase in income 
elasticity over time indicates that it takes less of an increase in 
income to induce a purchase of a particular item than it did 
before. Also important, but not estimated here, are price elas- 
ticities, which show the effect of a 1-percent increase in price 
on expenditures for a commodity. In addition, price elastici- 
ties show whether goods are complements of, or substitutes 
for, each other. (For example, if expenditures for coffee de- 
crease when tea prices fall, the goods are substitutes.) The 
reason price elasticities are not estimated in what follows is 
that the Consumer Expenditure Survey lacks data on prices.® 
However, the analysis that is presented does control for price 
changes over time. 

Income elasticity can be estimated by using regression re- 
sults. However, before regressions can be performed, several 
factors must be taken into account. 

First, if prices for selected food items change at a different 
rate than incomes, changes in income elasticities will not be 
accurately measured. For instance, if prices rise faster than 
incomes, it may appear that a given expenditure has increased 
for the same level of income, yet the family may actually be 
consuming less of the product. For this reason, both expendi- 
tures and incomes are adjusted for inflation before one per- 
forms a regression. To achieve these adjustments, each indi- 
vidual expenditure is divided by the level of the cri for that 
item in the appropriate year, with the resulting “real” expendi- 
tures aggregated to the food group level. Thus, 1980 expendi- 
tures for apples are divided by 0.921 before being added to 
(real) expenditures for other fruits and vegetables. (The ap- 
pendix to this article has a complete listing of individual foods 
and the deflators for each year.) Income is divided by the cri 
for all goods and services. By regressing real expenditures on 
real income (with base year 1982-84), a “real” Engel curve is 
estimated. The estimated relationship between income and 
expenditures is then used to calculate income elasticities. 

Second, a method of regression must be selected. Although 
all families buy food at home of some type at some time or 
another, not all families buy each kind of food all the time. 


Table 9. | ‘al Characteristics of families included in logistic 
regressions 
Variable 1980 1992 
Number 
SQMPIO ies ccssciincsxecstcueceuswossceses 9,055 10,186 
GUNS basis saccicetuccsseavesiienssehace 1.9 1.9 
Persons less than age 18..... 8 8 
Percent 
Age: 
Under 35 33.6 28.0 
65 and older 19.3 20.7 
Income group: 
LOW INCOME .......0:-.ccssseessceesee 27.6 23.9 
High income ...........-.+ 27.2 29.4 
Incomplete reporters .... 18.1 19.9 
Type of family: 
Single MAN ........esecsesesseeseeene 9.9 10.0 
Single woman ...........seeesee 16.1 14.5 
Husband and wife only ......... 21.7 21.9 
Single parent 5.0 6.1 
Other family ....... ahh 12.8 16.3 
Race 
ESIACK 2c etecs-cettecncscrectuvcncteacr 11.7 9.7 
Education: 
Some college .............cs-00 21.2 23.3 
College graduate .................- 18.6 25.4 
Degree of urbanization: 
FRU Gar coer nscccncnececesctncetsecsseve 12.5 10.6 
Food stamp program: 
Participant s.00 25 secccssccenteseeests 74 7.5 
Month surveyed: 
January, February, 
OR MAI Ch irescasencvcsuesecossosaacacs 21.3 24.6 
July, August, 
or September ..........essscseee 23.0 21.3 
October, November, 
or December ............ssceeee 34.3 32.1 
Reporting purchases of: 
Cereal and bakery 
PLOGUCES foeac cost cvezs:cacsessccessss 88.1 89.2 
Beef, pork, 
and other meats ............00+ 74.9 73.0 
FPOUNEEY essesaces-eecccovse 38.9 40.1 
Fish and seafood 31.2 28.5 
EQS jecsoeaccs tresses hes 50.8 40.2 
Dairy products........... ean 88.0 87.0 
Fruits and vegetables ee 83.9 86.8 
Fatsiand Olls).s..csstessec-oss.stc000 48.5 46.0 
Other food at home .............. 87.5 91.2 


Some families would choose not to purchase some kinds of 
foods, even if they were available for very low prices or even 
if they were given away free of charge. Unfortunately, there is 
no way to identify whether families are true nonconsumers of 
a certain food or whether they just did not happen to purchase 
the food during the survey’s 2-week reference period for some 
other reason. If conventional ordinary least squares regres- 
sions are run only on families with positive expenditures, bi- 
ases will result, because some “would-be” purchasers are 
thrown out with the “never” purchasers. Several methods are 
available to adjust for this problem. The method used in this 
article is the Heckman two-stage procedure.® In this method, 
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a probit regression is run to estimate the probability that a 
family would purchase the food in question. Results of this 
regression are manipulated to create a variable, called the in- 
verse of Mill’s ratio. The second stage is an ordinary least 
squares regression of expenditures for those who made a pur- 
chase on selected variables, including the inverse of Mill’s 
ratio. One major advantage of the Heckman procedure over 
its competitors (such as Tobit models) is that the variables can 
differ from the first to the second stage, making the Heckman 
procedure much more flexible. Because the second stage is 
performed using ordinary least squares, the coefficients are 
directly interpretable; no adjustment is necessary before us- 
ing them in further analysis, as would be necessary with Tobit 
models.” 

Third, once a model is selected, it is important to make 
sure that relevant coefficients are unbiased and efficient. Be- 
cause income data are often found to be nonnormally distrib- 
uted, some correction for heteroskedasticity is in order. Ac- 
cordingly, the income data in the second stage are subjected 
to a Box-Cox transformation,” the standard formula for which 
is 


X(A) = (X* - 1)/, 


where 
X is the variable to be transformed (income before taxes in 
this case) and 
A is a parameter obtained through estimation. 


However, as Box and Cox point out, the variable need only be 
raised to the power of if it is to be used in a regression.” For 
convenience in interpreting results, this simplification is used. 
In these models, the value of A, estimated by using a maxi- 
mum-likelihood technique described by Scott and Rope,” is 
found to be one-fourth. Therefore, in the second stage, in- 
stead of regressing expenditures directly on income, expendi- 
tures are regressed on the fourth root of income. 

Fourth, not all families provide information on even one 
major source of income. For this reason, the sample is limited 
to complete income reporters before A is estimated and before 
first- or second-stage regressions are run. Because the focus 
of the analysis set forth in this article is contingent upon hav- 
ing appropriate income values, omitting the incomplete re- 
porters from the regression is presumably the best solution to 
the problem. This omission eliminates the excess variation 
that would result from their inclusion; the only other solution 
would be to greatly complicate the regression equation by 
adding appropriate main effects and interaction terms to con- 
trol for this variation. 

Finally, results from the probit stage are not shown. In gen- 
eral, logit and probit regressions yield similar results. Because 
the same variables are used in the probit stage and in the logit 
regressions already described, providing both sets of estimates 
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would be duplicative.”* Also, only the most important sec- 
ond-stage results (that is, those dealing with the expenditure- 
income relationship) are shown in table 10.” 


The models. The probit model is identical to the logit model 
described earlier; the same dependent and independent vari- 
ables are used in all cases. The second-stage model differs 
only slightly. First, instead of utilizing a dichotomous depend- 
ent variable, the second stage uses a continuous dependent 
variable (that is, the actual level of expenditures for the food 
group under study). Second, instead of using binary variables 
to represent income classes, a continuous income variable is 
employed (after being transformed as described above). With 
this variable, one can still estimate income elasticities for each 
income group (low, middle, or high) by evaluating each elas- 
ticity using the mean income for each group. Additionally, the 
second stage includes several interaction terms used to evalu- 
ate whether income elasticities are different both across de- 
mographic groups and across time. The interactions are lim- 
ited to the most basic demographic differences, including age, 
gender (single male and single female), and race. 


Estimating income elasticity. The definition of income elas- 
ticity is the ratio of the percent change in quantity purchased 
to the percent change in income. (In this article, “real” ex- 
penditure is used as a proxy for quantity purchased, as de- 
scribed earlier.) Although income elasticities can be positive 
or negative, in general, they are positive; therefore, goods with 
positive elasticities are often called “normal” goods. (Those 
with negative elasticities are often called “inferior” goods.) 
The larger the absolute value of the elasticity, the more re- 
sponsive the good or service is to a change in income. 
The formula for income elasticity is 


n = dY/al x IY, 


where 
dY/dl is the rate of change of the expenditure with respect 
to income; 
Tis the level of income at which elasticity is evaluated; and 
Y is the level of the real expenditure at which elasticity is 
evaluated. 


Because a Box-Cox transformation is used on income be- 
fore the regression is carried out, the value of dY/dI is found 
as follows:”° 

Y=a+bp*; 


dY/al = 0.25bI°”>. 
The elasticity then becomes 


n = 0.251" /Y. 


Simplifying yields 
n= (0.25bI)/Y. 


Results. Table 10 shows the income elasticities derived from 
the second stage of the regression, plus other information. The 
first two columns present real weekly expenditures in 1980 
and 1992 for purchasers of the food item in each demographic 
group. The next two columns show the percentage of each 
demographic group reporting an expenditure for the food item 
in question. For example, of the 2,655 consumer units in the 
under-35 age group in 1980 who reported purchasing food at 
home, 2,214, or about 83 percent, included cereal and bakery 
products in their grocery baskets. The third set of columns 
shows real annual income (that is, income before taxes, di- 
vided by the Consumer Price Index for all goods and services) 
in 1980 and 1992, by demographic group. The next set of 
columns shows the estimated income parameters for each 
group in each year. (For convenience, all interaction terms 
have been added as appropriate before inserting them into the 
tables; see the section titled “Logistic regression-results,” 
above, for more details.) 

The income elasticities shown in the table require a bit more 
explanation. According to the formula derived earlier, income 
elasticity is dependent on both the level of income and the 
level of expenditure in each year. If these have changed for 
some reason, how can one be certain that differences in ob- 
served elasticities are due to changes in tastes or other factors 
influencing expenditures, and not just differences in incomes? 
To correct for this problem as much as possible, real expendi- 
tures and real incomes are averaged for each group across 
time before using them in the income elasticity equations. In 
that way, differences in elasticity are due solely to differences 
in the income parameter estimates. 

As with the logit models, many parameters are based on 
interactions across characteristics as well as time and must be 
added appropriately before calculating elasticities. The pa- 
rameter estimates are accompanied by footnotes designating 
their statistical significance. Parameter estimates are consid- 
ered to be statistically significant on the basis of standard 
t-test results. To say that an estimate is statistically signifi- 
cant means that it is significantly different from zero before 
addition.” 

Elasticities calculated from these parameter estimates are 
analyzed for statistical significance in a different way. The 
first part of the elasticity equation (dY/d/) is calculated by add- 
ing parameters appropriately, regardless of their statistical sig- 
nificance. Elasticities in 1980 are considered to be statisti- 
cally significantly different from zero if the sum of the 1980 
parameter estimates does not differ significantly from zero 
according to an F-test. Elasticities in 1992 are analyzed to see 
whether they are statistically significantly different from the 
1980 elasticities, rather than from zero. (That is, if the differ- 
ence between the estimated effects for 1980 and 1992 is sta- 


tistically significant according to an F-test, the difference in 
elasticities is considered to be statistically significant.) 


General observations. Asexpected, the individual food cat- 
egories are income inelastic in each year; that is, a 1-percent 
increase in income yields an increase of less than 1 percent in 
expenditures for each individual food category. Even so, the 
food categories can be placed into three distinct groups: those 
for which elasticities increase over time for most groups (ce- 
real and bakery products, fish and seafood, and other food at 
home); those for which elasticities were positive in 1980 for 
most groups and do not change over time (beef, pork, and 
other meats; dairy products; and fruits and vegetables); and 
those for which elasticities were statistically indistinguishable 
from zero, regardless of the year (poultry, eggs, and fats and 
oils). Expenditures in the last group are called “perfectly in- 
elastic,” indicating that quantities purchased do not change 
with income. Expenditures in the other groups are called “ne- 
cessities,” because their elasticities are greater than zero, but 
less than unity. Those with elasticities less than zero are called 
“inferior,” because a negative elasticity means that expendi- 
tures decrease as income increases. Although some predicted 
elasticities fit this category, they are not statistically distin- 
guishable from zero, as noted above. No “luxury” foods (those 
with elasticities greater than unity) are found. In only one case 
is a decrease in elasticity found to be statistically significant: 
fruits and vegetables purchased by families whose reference 
person is older than 65. Even here, though, the change is just 
barely significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 

Those expenditures with increasing elasticities are espe- 
cially interesting. The increasing elasticity indicates that the 
Engel curve has become steeper over time, which, in turn, 
indicates that it took a smaller increase in income to induce a 
purchase of the good in 1992 than it did in 1980, at least for 
the demographic group under study. The best example of this 
phenomenon is other food at home, which shows an increase 
in elasticity for almost every demographic group. As men- 
tioned earlier, this is not surprising, due to the ever-changing 
nature of society. The category contains a substantial amount 
of “convenience” foods, such as frozen foods and prepack- 
aged meals. Again, the rise of two-earner families, the prolif- 
eration of a variety of frozen meals since 1980, and increased 
ownership of microwave ovens undoubtedly contribute to the 
increased elasticity of frozen meals. 


Age. For most food expenditures, elasticity varies little with 
age. For example, for cereal and bakery products, estimated 
elasticities range only from 0.10 (for those under 35) to 0.14 
(for those 65 and older) in 1980. In 1992, only the middle 
group (aged 35 to 64) shows a statistically significant increase 
in elasticity, although the range of predicted elasticities is 
—0.18 to 0.19.. 

But some differences are worth noting. A substantial gap 
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Table 10. 


Income elasticity estimates and related information, Heckman second-stage results, complete reporters only, 


1980 and 1992 


Real weekly Percent Real annual Parameter estimate Income 
expenditures’ reporting? income [= (P?) elasticity® 
Characteristic 
1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 1992 1980 | 1992 | 1980 | 1992 
Cereal and bakery products 
Age of reference person: 
WNGORGS eiresvecvacsnteceacees $5.81 $5.83 83.4 85.5 $21,466 | $22,883 40.186 50.341 40.10 0.18 
35 to 64........ ee (ae 7.46 91.8 90.6 28,251 32,508 2276 5.423 5.12 4.18 
65 and older ..........esese0 5.02 5.67 90.3 90.0 11,583 16,167 5.284 5.369 5.14 19 
Income group: 
4.80 5.06 83.7 84.9 6,709 7,161 5277 5.423 5.13 4.20 
6.57 5.98 90.1 89.8 18,961 18,684 SPATE 5.423 513 420 
8.26 8.37 91.7 91.6 41,481 47,586 WAS 5.423 ays 418 
3.33 3.59 73.3 77.6 13,309 17,964 .068 ed (Tt .05 22 
3.24 3.77 78.0 82.7 8,820 12,633 065 5.308 05 .22 
Bl ACK a ee eooertrerentsvenseest cas 5.69 5.67 87.6 87.3 15,380 19,097 .086 -.014 .04 -.01 
White or other ..........::000+ 6.71 6.72 88.6 89.2 23,835 27,113 Batt ~ §.423 5.13 4.20 
Beef, pork, and other meats 
Age of reference person: 
11.98 9.39 66.7 67.4 22,756 22,729 4.582 .087 Shi .02 
15.82 11.37 81.5 76.1 28,751 32,438 5671 .236 5.14 .06 
10.10 9.03 77.3 73.3 12,013 15,979 5.969 409 5.28 12 
9.27 8.86 66.4 69.1 6,884 7,294 5.571 .236 5.14 .06 
13.94 10.14 77.0 73.3 19,098 18,750 5.571 236 5.14 .06 
16.58 11.63 83.0 75.9 41,527 47,096 ey A .236 515 .06 
Main Siscvccsescrenszvevsessenerctnve 6.93 6.25 53.4 60.7 14,811 17,343 .289 481 rte 21 
6.01 5.96 58.3 57.7 9,011 12,075 -.036 205 -.02 .09 
13.48 12.08 75.1 74.9 15,993 18,966 483 .200 wT .04 
13.54 10.16 75.5 72.8 24,740 27,182 5.571 .236 5415 .06 
Poultry 
Age of reference person: 
Under 35 ..... as 4.58 4.59 32.4 36.2 22,113 24,321 103 .043 .07 .03 
38:t0'64..ctdccce i §.22 5.57 42.4 41.6 28,622 33,127 .033 090 .02 06 
65 and older 3.76 4.54 40.5 37.7 11,424 17,620 182 -.006 12 .00 
Income group: 
LOWastiacessexecscossscssstetansteas 4.05 4.45 . 35.3 36.3 6,827 7,206 .033 ®.090 .02 -05 
ms 4.72 4.75 39.1 37.4 19,053 18,806 .033 ®.090 02 .06 
5.37 5.82 444 43.3 41,707 48,429 .033 ®.090 02 .06 
3.31 4.40 23.4 24.5 13,575 23,082 -.017 5.283 -.01 21 
3.26 3.54 29.1 27.7 8,743 11,843 012 4277 .01 21 
Race of reference person: 
BACK AEN cprccravacaneerecrsceres 5.07 5.02 51.3 50.3 15,872 19,385 -.148 053 —.08 .03 
White or other 4.68 5.11 36.3 38.1 24,844 28,795 033 ®.090 02 06 
Fish and seafood 
Age of reference person: 
3.56 3.38 27.2 25.0 22,382 24,148 .065 4.238 .06 21 
4.65 4.35 34.6 30.3 30,483 36,498 114 5.439 .09 433 
3.56 3.67 30.9 27.2 12,851 16,932 ®.474 6.394 °.36 30 
3.09 3.18 26.0 24.0 6,937 7,226 114 5.439 .08 432 
4.12 3.40 31.1 26.7 19,554 18,793 114 5,439 .09 4.34 
4.83 4.84 36.8 32.7 41,842 50,138 114 5.439 09 433 
3.93 3.10 20.3 18.1 15,126 21,060 268 5.476 22 39 
2.86 2.72 21.8 19.9 8,839 12,823 ~.031 °.340 —.03 31 
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Characteristic 


Race of reference person: 
Black 


Age of reference person: 
UBTAION SOc resenrntectscesetscsons 
35 to 64... a 
65 and older............s000 


Income group: 


BAC aa toate casnvicnnen 


Dairy products 


Age of reference person: 
Under 35 


Single person: 
Man 
Woman .... 


Race of reference person: 
BACK Sresccceecccstosssncvesesesctns 
White or other 


Fruits and vegetables 


Age of reference person: 
Under 35 


Single person: 
WABI ee ganceatpctcsevscvascoscnaicn 


sees neeeeeeesenereseseceenenee 


Fats and olls 


Age of reference person: 
Under 35.... 
35 to 64 ......... 


Real weekly 
expenditures! 


Percent 


35.9 
30.7 


45.7 
56.0 
50.3 


44.7 
51.3 
57.8 


32.6 
34.3 


52.6 
51.1 


83.8 
91.5 
88.6 


81.8 
89.2 
93.8 


71.4 
THEN 


81.0 
89.2 


76.7 
87.8 
88.8 


78.0 
84.4 
89.7 


63.9 
778 


80.3 
84.5 


Continued—income elasticity estimates and related information, Heckman second-stage results, complete 
reporters only, 1980 and 1992 


Real annual 
income 


1980 


1992 


16,610 
26,041 


23,014 
29,060 
12,474 


6,930 
19,159 
41,966 


14,244 
8,986 


16,116 
25,254 


21,792 
28,587 
11,674 


6,719 
18,983 
41,562 


13,968 
8,963 


15,677 
24,074 


22,076 
28,885 
11,819 


6,731 
19,036 
41,940 


14,924 
8,964 


15,891 
24,304 


21,117 
30,330 


22,627 
31,280 
16,816 


7,272 
18,744 
45,668 


17,780 
11,855 


19,059 
26,845 


23,429 
32,820 
16,109 


7,253 
18,728 
47,794 


18,859 
12,963 


19,085 
27,379 


23,653 
33,052 
16,113 


7,214 
18,761 
47,961 


19,205 
13,024 


19,343 
27,548 


Parameter estimate Income 
|= (P25) elasticity® 
1980 1992 1980 1992 
ei ee 

041 4.336 .03 ee) 
.114 5.439 .09 4.36 
-.040 .004 -.09 01 
.001 .040 .00 .08 
-.014 -.013 -.03 -.02 
.001 .040 .00 .06 
-001 .040 .00 .08 
.001 .040 .00 09 
-.001 .030 .00 .07 
064 116 Ae 23 
-.010 —.006 —.02 -.01 
.001 .040 .00 08 
5.250 5167 5414 .09 
5264 5.166 Cet, .08 
51255 6.149 5.15 .09 
5.264 5.166 S13 .08 
5.264 5.166 513 .08 
5.264 5.166 $13 .08 
.142 -116 11 .09 
By SS) -150 12 on 
.040 -.052 03 -.03 
5.264 5.166 SR! .08 
SS17, 4.367 215 sili 
5379 eS) als) 14 
5.467 4219 5.19 6.09 
5.379 5353, 5415 14 
5.379 5.353 5415 14 
5.379 e353 aS) 14 
4.301 4.288 4.18 alr 
215 6 226 a1] 12 
5.326 148 513 .06 
5.379 5353 5-16 15 
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Table 10. 


reporters only, 1980 and 1992 


Real weekly Percent 
expenditures! reporting? 
Characteristic 
Income group: 
2.23 2.36 39.6 40.3 
2.51 2.62 50.5 — 46.2 
2.75 2.87 56.7 50.0 
YE RV Sens fet cse ceo enter ere 1.59 1.95 27.2 27.7 
WOMAN shsceccccrensssesctnesseane 1.74 1.89 34.7 34.3 
Race of reference person: 
Blak seicsttetse. ssseesessstesaveesce 2.49 8.05 41.9 41.9 
White or other ...........0: 2.55 2.66 49.8 46.2 


Other food at home 
Age of reference person: 


' Mean for those who reported an expenditure for the specific food item. 

2 Percent of consumer units in each group reporting at least one food 
expenditure. 

3 Elasticity calculated using average of 1980 and 1992 real weekly expendi- 
tures and real incomes. 


4 Statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


exists between the estimated elasticities of families younger 
than 65 and families 65 and older for beef, pork, and other 
meats. The 1980 elasticity for families 65 and older was 0.28, 
compared with 0.17 for those younger than 35 and 0.14 for 
the 35- to 64-year-old group. Although no statistically signifi- 
cant change occurred over time, the oldest group still had the 
largest predicted elasticity, 0.12, compared with 0.06 for the 
middle group and 0.02 for the youngest group. And although 
there was some variation in elasticities for other food at home 
in 1980 (0.13 for the youngest group, 0.09 for the middle 
group, and an estimate not significantly different from zero 
for the oldest group), by 1992 all age groups had elasticities 
in the low 0.20 range, with figures statistically significantly 
different from their 1980 estimates. 

Elasticities for fish and seafood also appear to differ by 
age. In 1980, only those in the 65-and-older group had a sta- 
tistically significant elasticity (0.36). In 1992, the middle 
group had a statistically significant increase in elasticity, which 
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Continued—Iincome elasticity estimates and related information, Heckman second-stage results, complete 


Income 
elasticity® 


Parameter estimate 
[= (P?) 


Real annual 
income 


1980 1992 1980 

6,897 1,334 026 5.076 .03 { 
19,229 18,807 026 5.076 03 .09 
41,631 46,715 026 5,076 .03 10 
13,784 19,244 040 .067 .06 1 

9,001 12,310 .056 027 08 .04 
15,777 19,190 -.016 048 -.01 .03 
21,017 27,767 .026 5.076 .03 .09 


5 Statistically significant at the 99-percent confidence level. 
6 Statistically significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 


Note: For 1980, statistically significant elasticities are different from zero; 
for 1992, statistically significant elasticities are different from the corresponding 
1980 elasticities. 


rose to 0.33. Because the older group does not change signifi- 
cantly over time, one can say the middle age group “caught 
up” to the older one. The elasticity of the under 35 group was 
not statistically significant in either year. 


Income. There is almost no variation in the elasticity of in- 
come by age group. Although the same parameter estimate is 
used to calculate elasticity regardless of income class (as de- 
scribed earlier), clear differences in real income and real ex- 
penditures can be seen for several food groups. So it appears 
that, because inverse income shares are used to calculate elas- 
ticities, conventional shares of income must be similar for the 
various income groups, a finding confirmed by table 3. Al- 
though some differences in shares by income in each year are 
observed, they are not generally large. 

Even so, some trends are interesting. For example, regard- 
less of income, families exhibited statistically significant in- 
creases in their purchases of cereal and bakery products, fish 


and seafood, and other food at home. Although the 1980 elas- 
ticities for other food at home were statistically significantly 
different from zero, in 1992 they more than doubled for each 
food group. For fish and seafood, elasticities rose from a value 
not significantly different from zero to the low 0.30s. 


Gender. Elasticities are slightly more complicated to ana- 
lyze by gender. Except for other food at home, no elasticity 
appears to have changed over time for either single men or 
single women. But to interpret the results this way is slightly 
misleading. Actually, in several cases (cereal and bakery prod- 
ucts, poultry, fish and seafood, and fruits and vegetables), the 
1992 parameter estimate was statistically significantly differ- 
ent from zero for at least one gender, whereas the 1980 pa- 
rameter estimate was not statistically significant for that 
gender. So why does it appear that there was no statistically 
significant change? It has to do with the question the statisti- 
cal tests are asked to answer. For example, table 10 shows 
that, for both single men and women, the estimated elasticity 
for cereal and bakery products was 0.05 in 1980 and 0.22 in 
1992. The 1980 parameter estimate was not statistically sig- 
nificantly different from zero. Although the 1992 parameter 
estimate was statistically significantly different from zero, it 
was not statistically significantly different from 0.05. Thus, 
there is no indicator of statistical significance associated with 
the 1992 elasticity. Given that many elasticities were at least 
significantly different from zero in 1992, but were not in 1980, 
the analysis proceeds assuming that a difference from zero 
implies a change in elasticity. 

Single men and women had very similar elasticities for ce- 
real and bakery products, poultry,” and other food at home 
regardless of the survey year. However, single men appear to 
have had a higher elasticity for fruits and vegetables than 
single women did regardless of the year, and also for fish and 
seafood in 1992. Neither group had a statistically significant 
elasticity for beef, pork, and other meats; eggs; dairy prod- 
ucts; or fats and oils, regardless of the year. 


Race. Expenditures by race are subject to the same caveat 
as those for singles: occasionally, an elasticity was statisti- 
cally significantly different from zero in 1992, whereas it was 
not in 1980, but the difference in the estimated elasticities for 
each year is not itself statistically significant. Even bearing 
this in mind, however, there are only two expenditures for 
which black families showed an income elasticity that was 
both positive and statistically significantly different from zero: 
fish and seafood (0.23 in 1992) and fruits and vegetables (0.13 
in 1980). However, neither of these figures represents a statis- 
tically significant change in elasticity over time. 

Still, for white and other families, many changes are evi- 
dent. Elasticities increased for cereal and bakery products, fish 
and seafood, and other food at home and were significantly 


different from zero for beef, pork, and other meats (1980), 
poultry (1992), dairy products (1980 and 1992), fruits and 
vegetables (1980 and 1992), and fats and oils (1992). No sta- 
tistically significant elasticities were calculated for eggs. 


HAVE CONSUMER EXPENDITURES ON FOOD AT HOME changed to re- 
flect current nutritional attitudes? To answer that question, this 
article has analyzed data from the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey in three different ways. The first compares how shares of 
the food budget were allocated in 1980 and 1992 for families 
with different demographic characteristics, including how 
price changes account for the observed differences. The sec- 
ond uses logistic regressions to see whether the frequency of 
purchasing specific food items has changed over time and how 
that frequency reiates to demographic characteristics. The 
third utilizes results from the second stage of a Heckman two- 
stage regression analysis to estimate income elasticities for 
various food groups. Data from the new Diet and Health 
Knowledge Survey are used to analyze current nutritional at- 
titudes by demographic group. These data are generally con- 
sistent with changing food expenditure patterns. 

On the one hand, consumers are substituting poultry for 
meats with a higher fat content and are reducing their con- 
sumption of eggs. On the other hand, the consumption of fruits 
and vegetables has declined, although most demographic 
groups are purchasing fruits and vegetables more frequently. 
Both the consumption of, and the frequency of purchasing, 
fish and seafood have declined for most demographic groups. 
However, this finding is mitigated by the fact that income elas- 
ticities for fish and seafood have increased substantially, at 
least for families in the control group. Apparently, expendi- 
tures on fish and seafood increased more rapidly with income 
in 1992 than in 1980. 

Among other interesting changes, single men consumed 
relatively more poultry in 1992 than in 1980, while single 
women consumed less; by contrast, single women were more 
likely to purchase fruits and vegetables than single men were, 
regardless of the year, although both groups purchased fruits 
and vegetables more frequently in 1992. Some generational 
differences were found. For example, families of all ages de- 
creased their egg consumption from 1980 to 1992, but fami- 
lies 65 and older were most likely (and families under 35 least 
likely) to purchase eggs regardless of the year. Conversely, 
older families were most likely (and younger families least 
likely) to purchase fruits and vegetables. Substantial differ- 
ences by income group were found through an examination of 
share indexes, with the high-income group exhibiting relatively 
more healthful changes. However, as regards the frequency of 
purchasing the various foods, gaps in probability are not gen- 
erally large across income groups. The largest was for fish and 
seafood in 1980, with the high-income group about 5 percent 
more likely to purchase this item than the low-income group. 
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Race appears to have little relationship to food consumption 
as measured by share indexes, except for the meat group. Also, 
blacks are more likely than whites and others to purchase poul- 
try or fish and seafood, and less likely to purchase dairy prod- 
ucts or fats and oils, regardless of the year. 

Some income elasticities exhibit notable changes over time. 
Income elasticities for several foods—cereal and bakery prod- 
ucts, fish and seafood, and other food at home—have increased 
for many demographic groups. This rise indicates that a 1-per- 
cent increase in income yielded a larger percent increase in 
expenditures for these items in 1992 than it did in 1980. How- 
ever, income elasticities for all other foods were generally 
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average number of earners per consumer unit is 1.4 in both years, there has 
been a shift in the distribution of earners. Looking at single persons only, 
one finds that about 63 percent are earners in each year. But examining 
consumer units with at least two members, one readily sees that single-earner 
consumer units drop from 30 percent to 25 percent of these families, and 
two-earner consumer units increase from 44 percent to 49 percent of such 
families. 

2) Eva Jacobs, Stephanie Shipp, and Gregory Brown, “Families of work- 
ing wives spending more on services and nondurables,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February 1989, pp. 15-23; see p. 16. 


3° Putnam and Allshouse, Food Consumption, p. 16. 


3! [bid., p. 37. Table 10 shows that per capita egg consumption declined 
at a fairly steady rate from 1980 (271 eggs) to 1987 (254 eggs), at which 
point it fell sharply until 1990 to a level (233 eggs) at which it stabilized. 


2 Lee, “Analysis of a Food Demand System.” Lee finds that poultry and 
seafood are substitutes (p. 275), with a cross-price elasticity of 0.36 (p. 278). 
In other words, for every 1-percent increase in the price of seafood, expendi- 
tures on poultry rise 0.36 percent. 


33 The BLS Division of Consumer Expenditure Surveys routinely com- 
pares results of the Diary survey with those of other surveys. Ratios of 1991 
Consumer Expenditure Survey data to data from other sources are published 
in Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1990-91, Bulletin 2425 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1993), p. 11. Ratios also are found in internal reports, includ- 
ing Maureen Gray, Ratios of Consumer Expenditure Diary survey to alter- 
native sources, 1989-92, 1994, table completed January 4. The Consumer 
Expenditure Survey data for fish and seafood are divided by the appropriate 
ratio in the table for conversion into values found by the other sources de- 
scribed. These values are then divided by the cri for fish and seafood in each 
year, converting the values into real dollars for 1990, 1991, and 1992. The 
change from 1990 to 1992 can then be calculated for each source. For more 
information on the other sources, see Raymond Gieseman, “The Consumer 
Expenditure Survey: quality control by comparative analysis,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, March 1987, pp. 8-14. 

34 Steven M. Lutz, David M. Smallwood, James Blaylock, and Mary Y. 
Hama, Changes in Food Consumption and Expenditures in American House- 
holds During the 1980’s, Statistical Bulletin No. 849 (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, December 1992), table 2, “Household size: Average annual food 
use (per 21-meal equivalent person),” p. 20. 


35 See page 21 of the survey. 


36 To classify families by income group, complete income reporters are 
sorted by their total reported income and numbered consecutively, with the 
lowest income reported receiving a value of 1. The values are then all di- 
vided by the value associated with the family with the highest income, so 
that the family with the lowest income has a rank close to 0 and the rank of 
the family with the highest income is exactly 1. Families whose rank is less 
than one-third are counted in the lowest group. Those whose value is be- 
tween one-third and two-thirds are placed in the middle group. The remain- 
ing families are placed in the highest group. 

37 In 1980, about 27 percent of low-income families had a reference 
person with at least some college education, compared with 54 percent of 
high-income families. In 1992, approximately 30 percent of low-income 
families had a reference person with at least some college education, com- 
pared with 66 percent of high-income families. Differences in level of edu- 
cation are controlled for in the logistic regressions. 

38 See p. 24 of the survey. 

3° See p. 127 of the survey. 

See p. 21 of the survey. 

4! See p. 22 of the survey. 

“2 See p. 125 of the survey. 

See p. 124 of the survey. 


“4 See pp. 38-39 of the survey. 


45 See pp. 48-49 of the survey. 
4 See pp. 44-45 of the survey. 
47 See pp. 22-23 of the survey. 


48 Peter Kennedy, A Guide to Econometrics, 3rd ed. (Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1992), Chapter 15; see especially pp. 228-30, 241-42. 

Tn this article, children are defined as persons less than 18 years old. 
Hence, in considering the addition of an adult to the husband-wife family 
with one child, the interpretation is that the spouses have two offspring liv- 
ing at home, one who is at least age 18 and the other under age 18. Other- 
wise, it is necessary to include the parameter estimate for “other family” in 
the probability equation, which complicates the comparison. Furthermore, 
the percent change from adding one child older than age 18 can be com- 
pared with the percent change from adding one child under age 18 to see 
whether the age of the older child affects the probability of purchasing a 
particular item of food, thus adding more flexibility to the analysis without 
further complicating the model. 

%° According to Jean A. T. Pennington and Helen Nichols Church, Food 
Values of Portions Commonly Used, 14th ed. (New York, Harper & Row 
Publishers, Inc., 1985), a large boiled egg contains 274 milligrams of cho- 
lesterol (p. 52). This compares with 3'/2-ounce servings of canned oysters 
(230 milligrams; p. 68), lobster (200 milligrams; p. 67), and shrimp (150 
milligrams; p. 70). 

5! Nutritional Attitudes, pp. 21-23. 

5? Although the decrease in the family’s probability of purchasing cereal 
and bakery products over the period (0.3 percent) is statistically significant 
for this food group, it is not economically significant. 

3 Nutritional Attitudes, pp. 21-22. 

4 Ibid., pp. 78-80. 

55 Although the parameter estimates for the older-than-65 and 1992 inter- 
action terms are not statistically significant for any food group, the dummy 
variable for 1992 is statistically significant for all but two (poultry, and fats 
and oils) of the foods just mentioned. Therefore, one can conclude that the 
control group experienced a decrease in the probability of purchasing these 
foods in 1992 and those older than 65 had no significant difference in the 
probability of purchasing the foods in the 2 years the survey was 
conducted. 

5 Nutritional Attitudes, pp. 124-26. 

57 Ibid., pp. 21-23. 

58 Tbid., p. 25. 

% Ibid., pp. 38-43. 

® Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

6! Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

® Tbid., pp. 21, 23. 

8 Tbid., p. 124. 

4 Tbid., p. 126. 

§5 For those with some college, the decline also appears to be sharp (about 
8 percentage points), although the parameter estimate just misses statistical 
significance at the 90-percent level. 

% Nutritional Attitudes, pp. 21-22. 

67 Tbid., p. 124. 

68 Although the cri is sometimes used as a proxy for price levels (see, for 
example, Lee, “Analysis of a Food Demand System”), there is insufficient 
variation in price levels in the 2 years investigated in this study to warrant 
the attempt. 

© James J. Heckman, “Sample Selection Bias as a Specification Error,” 
Econometrica, January 1979, pp. 153-61. 


7 John F. McDonald and Robert A. Moffitt, “The Uses of Tobit Analy- 
sis,” Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 62, no. 2, 1980, pp. 318-21. 


7G. E. P. Box and D. R. Cox, “An Analysis of Transformations,” Jour- 
nal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series B, 1964, pp. 211-43. 
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® Stuart Scott and Daniel J. Rope, “Distributions and Transformations 
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for Family Expenditures,” 1993 Proceedings of the Section on Social Sta- 
tistics (Alexandria, va, American Statistical Association), pp. 741—46. 


7 Had incomplete reporters been included in the probit sample, the pa- 
rameters from the logit and probit regressions would presumably predict 
identical probabilities (or extremely similar ones) for each demographic 
group. 

5 Tt may be of interest to note that the coefficient for the inverse of Mill’s 
ratio is statistically significant only three times. The first is for cereal and 
bakery products in 1992; the coefficient (8.293) is significant at the 90- 
percent confidence level. The second is for fruits and vegetables; the 1980 
coefficient (6.552) is statistically significant at the 90-percent confidence 
level, and the 1992 coefficient (—3.098) is not statistically significant, indi- 
cating that the 1980 estimate holds for both periods. The third time is for 
dairy products. As with fruits and vegetables, only the 1980 coefficient 
(10.292) is statistically significant, but this time at the 99-percent confi- 
dence level; the 1992 coefficient (—3.858) is not statistically significant. 


7 The regression model presented in the equation that follows is greatly 
simplified. Let a stand for all parameter estimates and independent vari- 
ables not associated with income. Let J stand for the income of the group 
under study; b is the parameter estimate related to income for the group. 
Note that in the Heckman procedure, it is necessary to include the inverse of 
Mill’s ratio and its coefficient when taking the derivative dY/0J. However, 
recall that the first stage of the model which uses the Heckman procedure 
includes no continuous income variables—only categorical variables defin- 


APPENDIX 1: 


The following is a detailed list of food items contained in each food 
group. 


Cereal and bakery products: 
Cereal and cereal products 
Flour; prepared flour mixes; ready-to-eat and cooked cereals; 
rice; pasta, cornmeal, and other cereal products. 


Bakery products 
White bread; bread other than white; cookies; crackers; frozen 
and refrigerated bakery products; biscuits and rolls; cakes and 
cupcakes; bread and cracker products; sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
and doughnuts; pies, tarts, and turnovers. 


Meat, poultry, fish, and eggs: 
Beef 
Ground beef; chuck roast; round roast; other roast; round steak; 
sirloin steak; other steak; other beef. 


Pork 
Bacon; pork chops; ham, not canned; canned ham; sausage; 
other pork. 


Other meats 
Frankfurters; bologna, liverwurst, and salami; other lunch 
meats; lamb and organ meats; mutton, goat, and game. 


Poultry 
Fresh whole chicken; fresh and frozen chicken parts; other poul- 
try, including whole frozen chicken. 


Fish and seafood 
Canned fish and seafood; fresh and frozen shellfish; fresh and 
frozen finfish. 


Eggs 
Dairy products: 
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ing the income class (low, high, or incomplete reporter). Therefore, the in- 
verse of Mill’s ratio can be treated the same way as all the other variables 
included in a; that is, the partial derivative of the inverse of Mill’s ratio 
equals zero. (For more on calculating this derivative, see Atanu Saha, Oral 
Capps, and Patrick J. Byrne, “Calculating marginal effects in dichotomous- 
continuous models,” Applied Economics Letters, vol. 4, 1997, pp. 181-85.) 


Tn other words, if the parameter estimate for 1980 is statistically sig- 
nificant, it is interpreted in the usual way. If the parameter estimate for 1992 
is statistically significant for a particular characteristic, then the effect of 
this characteristic in 1992 is different fromthe effect it had in 1980, and this 
difference is statistically significant. As explained later in the text, the two 
parameters can be added, and the resulting sum can be tested with an F-test. 
The purpose of the F-test is to determine whether there is a statistically 
significant relationship between the characteristic in question and a particu- 
lar food expenditure in 1992. (Consider a case where a 1980 parameter is, 
say, 5.0, and the 1992 counterpart is —5.0. Each value may be statistically 
significant according to a t-test: the effect in 1980 is 5 points, whatever that 
means in this case, and in 1992 it is 5 points less than in 1980. Combining 
the two yields a parameter estimate of zero, suggesting that there is no statis- 
tically significant relationship between the characteristic and expenditures 
in 1992. The absence of such a relationship is confirmed with the F-test.) 


78 The change in elasticity for poultry for single men just barely fails the 
test for statistical significance at the 90-percent confidence level: the calcu- 
lated F-test value is 2.69; the critical value is 2.71. 


Food groups and Consumer Price Index categories 


Fresh milk and cream 
Whole milk; other milk and cream. 


Other dairy products 
Butter; cheese; ice cream and related products; miscellaneous 
dairy products. 


Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits 
Apples; bananas; oranges; other fresh fruits. 


Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes; lettuce; tomatoes; other fresh vegetables. 


Processed fruits 
Frozen orange juice; other frozen fruits and juices; canned and 
dried fruits; fresh, canned, or bottled fruit juices. 


Processed vegetables 
Frozen vegetables; canned beans; canned corn; other canned 
and dried vegetables and juices. 


Other food at home: 


Sugar and other sweets 
Candy and chewing gum; sugar; artificial sweeteners; jams, pre- 
serves, and other sweets. 


Fats and oils 
Margarine; other fats, oils, and salad dressing; nondairy cream 
and imitation milk; peanut butter. 


Miscellaneous foods 
Frozen meals; other frozen prepared foods; canned and pack- 
aged soups; potato chips and other snacks; nuts; salt, spices, 
and other seasonings; olives, pickles, and relishes; sauces and 
gravies; baking needs and miscellaneous products; salads and 
desserts; baby food; miscellaneous prepared foods. 


Nonalcoholic beverages CPI category cP! deflator 
Cola; other carbonated drinks; roasted coffee; instant and 


freeze-dried coffee; noncarbonated fruit-flavored drinks; : ecbae Sak: 
tea; other nonalcoholic beverages. Dairy products: 
Fresh whole milk ................ 0.935 1.264 
The following data show the levels of the cp! for detailed expend- Other fresh milk and cream .923 1.278 
iture items. These are used to obtain real expenditures for the in- 
come elasticity estimates presented in the text. CEES Cis sceei ck excesas cone tcsavee dane 887 15355 
Ice cream and related 
PIOGUCES rsicsci-esrsccetsovsscares 864 1.309 
CPI category arian GR OMR aeieorcecaneal 894 924 
1980 1992 Other dairy products........... 875 1.384 
Cereal and bakery products: fo 23 es a 921 1.795 
Flour and prepared flour PPI OS seis ccccas ies aceschesvoce ceases: ; ; 
: BANANAS SOs ERS acsssse 915 1-399 
PIR CS eer sooc cece cx ctseccsceateoees 0.917 1.326 : é : 
Oranges, including tangerines 726 1.762 
Gerealieare tess ticcctreicscsacnerete .763 1.754 Other fresh frui 862 2007 
Rice, pasta, and cornmeal... .909 1.283 ie grrr on 5 ; 

: IP OLALOES Aes cok cccssescestetseeces 810 1.415 
White: bread is. .svscvsies.cccsctseees 859 1.462 pom 778 1557 
Other breads ........ssssssssssesees 859 1.483 siege EO ae et ; 

FE pores MOMAtOES Visceccsescscscssecsaeneoness 819 1.718 
resh biscuits, rolls, 
Other fresh vegetables ........ .778 1.616 
ANG) MUFTING ns: s-sarenscuscseares 841 1.445 bE Srulieoatd Gout Gaioes® 793 1.327 
Fresh cakes and cupcakes... 822 1.484 Seite anaes 5 ere ‘ é 
; ther fruit juices’ ¢.x..::5..:... 822 1.411 
COOKICS arsed. saxst deo eao ies aoveeds .808 1.563 Caco dans decd fa 844 1.310 
Crackers; bread and cracker ee ar MS sees : ; 
co le 829 1.749 BOR TRIS eat eas oo 
Fresh sweet rolls, coffee cakes, a nee, cane’ eens 825 1.317 
and doughnuts .......sssssssse 835 1.449 ae: i an ca oe oe ae 
Frozen and refrigerated bakery er processed vegetables : ‘ 
products, pies, tarts, and Other food at home: 
IEITIOVEIS .. cccccencescosecosessosees .820 1.491 Sugar and artificial 
SWECLCMEDS secccenszescesauresaoss 1.073 1.204 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs: Candy and chewing gum .... 846 1.375 
Ground beef other than Other sweets)? .......scessseecsees 822 1.404 
CATACH ies sss cetvsscosesecessncenes 1.046 1.189 MAPS ATING oo scoscecespospnesreeecnae- 928 1.320 
CHUCK OAS icles ccheckenoees .998 iLasi7 (| Other fats, oils, and salad 
ROUNA OASt «.........sseesseeseees 1.013 1.259 Gessner cy 913 1.233 
Round Sion eee .989 1.299 Nondairy substitutes and peanut 
Sirloin steak .........ss.ssecsesees ~ 962 1.324 cit Z a th Ree emostipn .804 1.375 
Other beef and veal’ ........... 932 1.461 Carbonated drinks” ........... 866 1.149 
SACOM irccis cons -secsvesseveossensse .735 1.046 Roasted coffee ................06- 1.169 1.087 
IPOPKG CHOPS (cot cccsstsecstexfesseeses .829 1.389 Instant and freeze-dried 
FAM? .sssvssssssssesesrssssssssssecs 855 1.356 Ts ea ae 1.065 1.146 
Other pork Peuaaisaseuwanepsanssscses .838 1.295 Other noncarbonated 
Pork Sausage .........esseeeeesees .822 1.236 EAU G1 aces pusak bch cascenesesss 859 1.313 
Frankfurters Wedonapecesoondnvecssees .925 1.313 Canned and packaged soup .866 1.537 
Bologna, liverwurst, Frozen prepared food" ...... 857 1.375 
AN SALAMI ..........seecreeeseerees -905 1.353 SETS LE SN ean 808 1.331 
Seasonings, condiments, sauces, 
Other lunch meats .............. -903 1.269 and spices'® .......s.:s0sessessss 823 1.430 
Lamb and organ meats? ...... 1.025 1.314 Seasonings, olives, pickles, 
Fresh whole chicken‘ ......... 944 1.319 mad relishes kk nos ins 804 1.439 
Fresh and frozen chicken Other condiments” ............ 835 1.381 
PANES Erecenstncwesopenvpstecssascssrsss 917 1.344 Miscellaneous prepared food, 
OED POUL covscscescsesescenes .950 1.269 including baby food ......... 840 1.503 
Canned fish and seafood .... .937 1.187 Other canned and packaged 
Fresh and frozen fish prepared foods’® .............0 848 1.278 
BNA SCALOOM? ..::.csesecensevese 841 1.687 
50 7 Sia aa ec 886 1.083 Income before taxes” ........ 824 1.403 
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Footnotes to appendix 1 


! Used to deflate other roast; other steak; other beef. 

2 Used to deflate ham, not canned; canned ham. 

3 Also used to deflate mutton, goat, and game. 

4 Used to deflate fresh and frozen whole chicken. 

5 Used to deflate fresh and frozen shellfish; fresh and frozen finfish. 
6 Used to deflate frozen orange juice; other frozen fruits and juices. 
7 Used to deflate canned or bottled fruit juices. 

8 Used to deflate canned beans; canned corn. 

° Used to deflate other canned and dried vegetables and juices. 
'©Used to deflate jams, preserves, and other sweets. 


APPENDIX 2: The ?-test 


In comparing the means of two samples, a t-test is frequently used to 
see whether observed differences are statistically significant. For 
large samples, the formula for the standard t-test is 


t=(M,- M,)/SE,, 
where 


M, is the mean of the first sample, 
M, is the mean of the second sample, and 
SE, is the pooled standard error of the samples. 


The pooled standard error is calculated by squaring the standard er- 
rors of the first and second samples, adding the squares together, and 
taking the square root of the summed squares. If the value of t is 
greater than 1.96, the difference is said to be statistically significant 
at the 95-percent confidence level. 

However, the above equation is not appropriate for testing differ- 
ences in shares, because, as defined in the text, shares are calculated 
by dividing an average by an average. For example, if the average 
family in, say, group 1 spends $2 on beef and $50 on total food at 
home, its share S,, is 0.04. If the average family in group 2 spends $3 
on beef and $25 on total food at home, its share S, is 0.12. Both the 
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Used to deflate nondairy cream and imitation milk; peanut butter. 

2 Used to deflate cola; other carbonated beverages. 

3 Used to deflate noncarbonated fruit-flavored drinks; tea; other nonal- 
coholic beverages. 

'4Used to deflate frozen meals; other frozen prepared foods. 

'5 Used to deflate potato chips and other snacks; nuts. 

'6 Used to deflate salt, spices, and other seasonings; sauces and gravies. 

7 Used to deflate baking needs and miscellaneous products. 

'8 Used to deflate salads and desserts. 

'? Deflator is crt for all items. 


mean expenditure for beef and the mean expenditure for total food at 
home have their own associated standard errors, which most likely 
differ for groups 1 and 2. These facts must be taken into account 
before a t-test can be computed. 

Fortunately, a formula is available for the comparison of shares. 
(See Geoffrey Paulin, “Consumer expenditures on travel, 1980-87,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1990, p. 60.) This formula uses the 
relative standard error of the mean (RSE) for each element of the 
share (beef and total food), where the RSE is defined as the standard 
error of the expenditure, divided by the mean expenditure. (That is, 
SE, ,/M,, equals RSE, , in which b1 indicates group 1’s expenditures 
for beef.) To calculate the pooled standard error for use in the shares 
test, the following formula is employed: 


(SE_,)’ = S},[RSE + RSE7— 2S,,RSE*] + SZ [RSE?,+ RSE? 
— 2S), RSE;)]. 
Here, the subscripts 1, 2, and findicate 1980, 1992, and total food at 
home, respectively. To test whether the change in a group of con- 


sumers’ share of beef from 1980 to 1992 is statistically significant, 
the following formula is used: 


t, = (S,, - S,VSE,,. 


Alternative Energy Meas 
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Comparing PPI energy indexes 
fo alfernative data sources 


The trend in measures constructed using 
alternative sources of price data for energy 


products tracks fairly well 


with changes in the Producer Price Index 


T he Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
duces a family of indexes, called Pro- 
ducer Price Indexes, that measure the 
average change in prices received by domestic 
producers for their output. These indexes, up- 
dated monthly, are published at numerous lev- 
els of product aggregation and in a variety of 
classification schemes. Periodically, BLS re- 
views its indexes by comparing them with al- 
ternative measures of price trends. This article 
presents the results of one such test, which fo- 
cuses on the important and price-volatile group 
of energy commodities, as arrayed within a 
stage-of-processing system of price indexes. 


Background 


The stage-of-processing (SOP) system is one of 
the primary classification schemes used by BLS 
to develop Producer Price Indexes (PPIs). The 
SOP indexes are commodity-based measures 
that regroup commodities at the subproduct 
class,’ according to the class of buyer and the 
amount of physical processing or assembling 
the products have undergone. There are three 
major, or aggregate, SOP categories of goods: 
finished, intermediate, and crude. Finished 
goods are defined as commodities that are ready 
for sale to the final user, which could be either 
an individual or a business firm. Examples in- 
clude bread, gasoline, apparel, and passenger 
cars. Intermediate goods are materials, sup- 
plies, and components that have been partially 
processed but require further processing. Inter- 
mediate goods also consist of nondurable, physi- 


cally complete goods purchased by business firms 
as inputs to their operations. Intermediate goods 
include flour, cotton yarn, steel mill products, and 
lumber. Crude materials are defined as unprocessed 
commodities entering the market for the first time, 
such as crude petroleum, natural gas to pipelines, 
gravel, sand, steel scrap, and coal.” 

Movement in aggregate PPIs, including move- 
ment in the stage-of-processing indexes, is driven 
in large part by the price fluctuations for energy 
commodities. This is due to the large relative im- 
portance of energy product indexes in the aggre- 
gate PPIs, as indicated in the following tabulation: 


Stage-of-processing Relative 
category importance 

Finished energy goods 

as a part of total 

fiNiSHEd | GOOAS cscexeccsesessesse WS5Si75 
Intermediate energy goods 

as a part of total 

intermediate materials ........ 13.132 
Crude energy materials 

as a part of total 

crude materials .............000 36.173 


Historically, Crude, Intermediate, and Finished 
energy PPIs experience large month-to-month 
price fluctuations. (See chart 1.) For example, the 
PPI for Crude energy materials increased 11.1 
percent in November 1996 and 19.3 percent the 
following month. One of the factors driving this 
increase was a rise in natural gas prices: the in- 
dex for Natural gas increased 33.8 percent in 
November 1996 and 39.9 percent in December 
1996 due to low inventory levels. With storage 
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levels already low due to the previous year’s severe winter, 
the early onset of winter weather in 1996 caused a further 
drawdown of natural gas inventories, creating concern over 
supply shortages. The Crude energy materials index subse- 
quently showed large decreases of 17.9 percent in February 
1997 and 21.3 percent in March 1997, as prices for natural 
gas declined from the previous year’s high. 

Another example of energy price volatility occurred in 
1990, as the result of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. This event 
caused sharp increases in crude and refined petroleum prices, 
in anticipation of oil shortages caused by the hostilities. In 
August 1990, the Crude energy materials index increased 25.1 
percent and the Finished energy goods index rose 8.96 per- 
cent. The PPI for Crude petroleum increased 62.4 percent and 
the PPI for Gasoline was up 17.4 percent over the same month. 

Given the volatility of the PPIs for energy commodities, BLS 
periodically reviews the indexes. Such reviews include checks 
on methodology, analysis of trends, and, recently, a rigorous 
comparison to movements in prices for energy commodities 
published by BLS and other statistical agencies. 

In the sections that follow, the movements of several PPIs 
for energy products are compared with trends in other pub- 


Month-to-month percent changes in the Producer Price Indexes for Crude, Intermediate, and Finished 


lished measures for the period January 1995—December 1997. 
(See exhibit 1 for a list of the PPI series selected for study and 
the alternative data sources used.) Means and variance tests 
are used for statistical analysis. (See appendix.) 


Statistical test methodology 


Conducting statistical tests to compare two data sources has 
certain advantages and limitations. These tests do not indicate 
the accuracy of the data or how closely the data reflect actual 
market price movements. However, they can provide insight 
into the similarities or differences between the data being com- 
pared. Specifically, the tests can show the extent to which the 
data sources have similar movements, and the extent to which 
the variances of the data sources are comparable. 

Two tests were used to compare the PPI data series being 
examined to similar data from alternative sources. The first 
was a means test, conducted to determine if these series have 
significantly different average month-to-month percentage 
changes. Second, a variance test was conducted to compare 
the monthly movements of the two data series. The methodol- 
ogy for these two tests is presented in the appendix. 
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Exhibit 1. 


Index 
number 


Selected Energy product indexes and corresponding alternative source data 


Alternative source data 


PPI0531 
PPI0S61 
PPI05730201 


Natural gas (Crude materials) 
Crude petroleum (Crude materials) 


Fuel oil #2 (Finished goods) 
PPIO571 Gasoline (Finished goods) 
PPI05S41 


| PPIO551 


Performance measures 


Most of the information used in calculating Producer Price 
Indexes is obtained through systematic sampling of the min- 
ing, manufacturing, and service sectors of the economy.’ The 
energy industries covered by the PPI include crude and refined 
petroleum, natural gas at the wellhead, electric and natural gas 
utilities, and coal. Measures, or indexes, of price change clas- 
sified by industry form the basis of the PPI program. These 
indexes reflect the price trends of a constant set of goods and 
services that represent the total output of an industry.’ For ex- 
ample, the crude petroleum index includes both the Eastern 
and Western petroleum producing regions of the United States. 
The electric power and natural gas utilities indexes cover the 
residential, commercial, industrial, and “other” sectors. 

In the PPI program, the preferred price to be collected is for 
an actual shipment that occurred as close as possible to the 
pricing date. The pricing date is the Tuesday of the week con- 
taining the 13th day of the month, and can range between the 
9th and the 15th of the month. There are exceptions to the 
Tuesday pricing date for some products, however. A number 
of farm products are priced on a day of the week other than 
Tuesday. Prices for some refined petroleum products are com- 
monly an average of prices during the first 10 working days of 
the month or the prices received by oil refineries on the tenth 
working day. Price indexes for liquefied petroleum gas, some 
industrial chemicals, and compact discs and audiotapes are 
based on data for the calendar month as a whole, and therefore 
lag 1 month behind other indexes. The November index for 
liquefied petroleum gas, for example, would reflect price 
changes that actually occurred in October. 

Although most prices reported to BLS are the selling prices 
of selected producers that are referred to as free-on-board 
(f.0.b.) point of production, some prices are those quoted on 
organized commodity exchanges or at central markets. This 
practice is most often applied to farm products.° Order prices 
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Residential natural gas (Finished goods) 
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and “futures” prices are not included, because the PPI is in- 
tended to reflect the selling price for output being shipped in 
the reference month, not in some other period. Changes in trans- 
portation costs are reflected in industry price indexes only when 
the producing company delivers the product itself, rather than 
hiring a third-party shipper.° 

For the purposes of the PPI program, a price is defined as 
the net revenue accruing to a specified producing establish- 
ment from a specified kind of buyer for a specified product 
shipped under specified transaction terms on a specified day 
of the month. Although the same product usually is priced 
month after month, it is necessary to provide a means for bridg- 
ing over changes in detailed specifications so that only real 
price changes will be measured. Such an adjustment is espe- 
cially important when an existing product is replaced by a new 
one. Even when companies report their selling prices based on 
altered transaction terms (such as price per 1,000 sold, instead 
of price per 100), routine steps are taken to ensure that only 
true price changes influence the index. 

Because the Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes price in- 
dexes rather than the prices themselves, the BLS measures can- 
not be directly compared to published prices from other 
sources. To perform the analysis presented here, month-to- 
month percentage changes were calculated from the Producer 
Price Indexes. These changes were then compared with month- 
to-month percentage changes in the alternative data sources. 

The alternative source data used include data published by 
the Energy Information Administration (EIA), and data from 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI), which is produced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The function of the EIA is to pro- 
vide information to decisionmakers on energy policy issues. 
The primary users of the EIA data include the congress, the 
U.S. Government, the energy industry, academia, the media, 
and the public.’ The major users of the CPI include the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the congress, government, business ex- 
ecutives, labor leaders, and the public. 
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Month-to-month percent changes in the Producer Price Index for Natural gas (PPI0531) and EIA Natural 
gas wellhead prices, February 1995-December 1997 
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{Chart 3. Month-to-month percent changes in the Producer Price Index for Crude Petroleum (PPI0561) 
and EIA Crude oil prices, February 1995-December 1997 
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The EIA and CPI data sources are described in detail below. 
An accompanying chart compares the month-to-month per- 
centage changes in the PPI and in the alternative data source. 


Comparisons with EIA data 


The Energy Information Administration collects large amounts 
of energy product data. This information is valuable because 
of its variety, and includes data on prices, production, and sales, 
as well as detailed breakdowns. 

The EIA publishes monthly average prices for natural gas, 
crude oil, fuel oil #2, and gasoline. While these data are useful 
for purposes of this analysis, it should be noted that the pub- 
lished prices represent full-month averages, as opposed to PPI 
data, which pertain to a specified pricing date within the month. 
Also, final data from the EIA are available after a 2- to 3-month 
lag, while Producer Price Indexes are published for the ex- 
press purpose of month-to-month analysis of price change. 


EIA Natural gas data. Final monthly average data on natural 
gas prices at the wellhead are obtained from Form EIA-627 
and Form EIA-176, along with numerous other data related to 
natural gas production. Data on all aspects of monthly and 
annual natural gas production, including wellhead prices, are 
collected using Form EIA-627. The appropriate State agencies 
participate voluntarily in the survey. States complete the form 
by collecting information from natural gas producers. Form 
176 is a mandatory form, and wellhead price data from this 
form are used here in cases for which EIA-627 wellhead price 
data are not available. Form 176 data are collected directly 
from field, well, or processing plant operators, synthetic natu- 
ral gas plant operators, underground natural gas storage op- 
erators, investor and municipally owned natural gas distribu- 
tors, and interstate and intrastate natural gas pipeline compa- 
nies. Estimates for monthly natural gas prices are based on 
the change in production-weighted gas prices from Kansas, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. The gas pro- 
duction from these five States represents approximately 50 
percent of total U.S. production, and its prices are readily avail- 
able. Final revisions to the EIA monthly natural gas wellhead 
price data are made when the final annual data reported on the 
forms described above become available. This means that the 
current year’s prices are estimated.* Chart 2 compares the 
month-to-month percentage changes in the PPI for Natural gas 
to changes in the EIA data. 


EIA Crude oil data. The EIA publishes first-purchase prices 
for domestic crude oil on a monthly basis. These data, col- 
lected on Form EIA-182—Domestic Crude Oil First Purchase 
Report, are average wellhead price data from petroleum pro- 
ducers, and represent the average price at the wellhead at which 
domestic crude oil is purchased.’ Chart 3 compares the month- 
to-month percentage changes in the PPI for Crude petroleum 


with the corresponding changes in the EIA data. 


EIA Fuel oil #2 data. Each month, the EIA publishes data on 
prices of refined petroleum, as obtained from Form EIA-782A— 
Refiners’/Gas Plant Operators’ Monthly Petroleum Product 
Sales Report, and Form EIA-782B, Resellers’/Retailers’ 
Monthly Petroleum Product Sales Report. This survey col- 
lects data on a monthly basis from respondents who either di- 
rectly or indirectly control a refinery or gas plant facility.!° 
Chart 4 compares the month-to-month percentage changes in 
the PPI for Fuel oil #2 to changes in the EIA data. 


EIA Gasoline data. The EIA survey forms described for Fuel 
oil #2 are the same ones used to collect Gasoline data. Chart 5 
compares the month-to-month percentage changes in the PPI 
for Gasoline to corresponding changes in the EIA data. 


Comparisons with the cpI 


For purposes of this analysis, PPI data also were compared with 
CPI data, primarily because of the quality of both data series. 
But, while both the PPI and CPI are measures of price change 
over time for a fixed set of goods and services, they differ in 
two critical areas: (1) the composition of the set of goods and 
services, and (2) the types of prices collected for the goods 
and services included. 

The target set of goods and services included in the PPI is 
the entire marketed output of U.S. producers; thus, imports 
would be excluded. The set includes both goods and services 
purchased by other producers as inputs to their operations or 
as capital investment, and goods and services purchased by 
consumers, either directly from the service provider or indi- 
rectly from a retailer. In contrast, the target set of items in- 
cluded in the CP! is the set of goods and services purchased by 
urban U.S. households; this set includes imports. This differ- 
ence in the target sets of goods means that, while the CPI pro- 
gram collects prices only for electricity and natural gas sales 
made to residential consumers, the PPI program also collects 
prices for sales to commercial and industrial consumers. 

The other area of difference between the PPI and CPI is in 
the type of price collected. The price collected for an item 
included in the PPI is the revenue received by the producer. 
Sales and excise taxes are not included because they do not 
represent such revenue. The price collected for an item in- 
cluded in the CPI is the out-of-pocket expenditure by a con- 
sumer for the item. Sales and excise taxes are included in the 
collected price because they are necessary expenditures by the 
consumer for the item. 

More significant differences in the CPI and PPI occur as the 
lower level indexes are aggregated into higher level indexes. 
This is because the CPI and the PPI have different intended ob- 
jectives and uses. A primary use of the PPI is to deflate revenue 
streams in order to measure real growth in output. The objec- 
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Month-to-month percent changes in the Producer Price Index for Fuel oil #2 (PPI05730201) and EIA 
Fuel oil #2 prices, February 1995-December 1997 
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Month-to-month percent changes in the Producers Price Index for Gasoline (PPI0571) and E1A Gasoline 
prices, February 1995-December 1997 
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tive of the CPI program is to approximate a cost-of-living in- 
dex conditioned on market prices—in other words, to mea- 
sure the change in consumers’ well being that results from 
changes in consumer prices. (One use of the CPI is to adjust 
income streams such as Social Security payments.) Because 
of the different uses of the PPI and CPI, each program utilizes a 
different weighting scheme. PPI weights currently are based 
on the value of shipments of products as reported by produc- 
ers for the 1992 economic census. For the period through 
December 1997, CPI weights were based on expenditures re- 
ported by households for the years 1982-84. Because of the 
difference in the weights for the Electricity and Natural gas 
indexes in the two programs, price changes have differing de- 
grees of impact on the higher level aggregate indexes in each 
program. 

Aggregation of the indexes in the two programs also results 
in index series that are unique to each program. The CPI pro- 
gram calculates indexes for Residential electricity and for 
Natural gas for 32 metropolitan areas plus 12 region-city size 
classes (not all of which are published). The national-level in- 
dexes for electricity and for natural gas are aggregations of 
these 44 individual indexes. The PPIs for the same products 
do not approach this level of detail, being published only for 
nine census regions. 

So, at the lowest level, the Electricity indexes in the two 
programs are relatively similar, but do demonstrate differences. 
However, as the indexes are combined into higher level aggre- 
gates for different objectives or uses, the measures become 
more dissimilar. 


CPI Residential electric power data. The not seasonally ad- 
justed cP! for electricity, U.S. City average for all urban con- 
sumers (series ID F01), was used as the alternative data source 
for comparison to the PPI for Residential electric power (PPI 
0541). The cP! was chosen because of the comparability of the 
data that are collected for each index series, subject to the dif- 
ferences mentioned previously. Both the cP! and the PPI pro- 
grams price residential utility bills based upon selected usage 
levels for a given month. In addition, the populations from 
which the items are chosen and the sampling methodologies 
used in both programs are virtually identical. Once a utility is 


| Table 1, Results of means tests of percent changes in prices 
for selected energy commodities 
oe SS fen 
Commodity tested t-value of 3 Decision on null 
means test | *S'@tistic | hypothesis 
NERS AS oon nse conv aceon snsncscoge 0.1377 1.69 Fail to reject 
Crude petroleum .... «| —-0057 1.69 Fail to reject 
FUOUON 2 oie nce ses cscncepscansancae .0164 1.69 Fail to reject 
(GSONMG Sore cen cer ncnxcnrsenconeanceanze -1013 1.69 Fail to reject 
Residential electricity ............ .0382 1.69 Fail to reject 
Residential natural gas ........... -0105 1.69 Fail to reject 
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| Table 2. | Results of variance tests of percent changes in 
prices for selected energy commodities 
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Commodity tested value of ; hypothesis 
y earianee tact F-statistic 
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Crude petroleum 1.2862 1.57 Fail to reject 
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Residential electricity .... 1.5161 URSA Fail to reject 
Residential natural gas .. 1.0953 1.57 Fail to reject 
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selected from the population, analysts in each program use a 
process called “disaggregation” to select a unique item to be 
priced from month to month. In each case, prices are collected 
directly from the utilities. Chart 6 compares the month-to-month 
percentage changes in the PPI for Residential electric power 
with changes in the cP! for Electricity. 


CPI Residential natural gas data. The seasonally unadjusted 
cPI for Piped natural gas, U.S. City average for all urban con- 
sumers (series ID FO2), was used as the alternative data source 
for comparison to the PPI measure for Residential natural gas 
(PPI 0551). The cPi for piped natural gas was chosen for the 
reasons stated in the section on Electric utility data above. 
Chart 7 compares the month-to-month percentage changes in 
the PPI for Residential natural gas to changes in the CPI for 
Piped natural gas. 


Results of statistical tests 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize the statistical results of the means 
and variance tests applied to the differences in changes be- 
tween the price measures. There are 35 observations for 
each PPI data series and alternative data source. Unlagged 
PPI natural gas data were used for the period January 1995 
through June 1996. 

In table 1, the t-value calculated for each item is shown in the 
first data column. This value was compared to the r-statistic 
shown in the second data column. For all of the means tests, 
there was a failure to reject the null hypothesis that the means of 
the percentage changes for each pair of data series are the same. 

Table 2 shows the calculated F-value and the correspond- 
ing F-statistic used to test the variances of the percentage 
changes of the data series. For all of the variance tests, there 
was a failure to reject the null hypothesis equating the vari- 
ance for each pair of data series. 


MONTH-TO-MONTH PERCENTAGE changes in the PPI energy se- 
ries perform well when compared with corresponding changes 
in alternative data sources. There is no indication that the 
month-to-month percentage changes for the PPIs examined are 
significantly different from corresponding changes in alter- 
native series. All of the data series examined similarly reflect 
any unusual price movements in the energy industries selected 
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Month-to-month percent changes in the Producer Price Index for Residential natural gas (PPI0551) and 
the Consumer Price Index (cp!) for Piped natural gas. February 1995-December 1997 
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for study. The tests of the means and the variance tests used to 
compare the PPI series to the alternative source data failed in 


Footnotes 


all cases to reject the null hypothesis that the trends of the 
series were essentially similar. C 


' The subproduct class level is the six-digit level of the Producer Price 
Index Classification system unique to the pp! program. A complete listing of 
the commodity structure is avaiable on the Internet at: ftp://146.142.4.23/ 
pub/time.series/wp/wp.item 

? For further information on these indexes see BLS Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 14. 

3 BLs Handbook of Methods, ch. 14. 

* Tbid. 

5 Ibid. 


APPENDIX: Test methodology 
Means test 


A test was conducted to compare the mean 1-month percent 
change of the measures based on alternative data sources to 
the mean 1-month percent change of the PPI data series. This 
test is used to indicate if the series have significantly different 
month-to-month percentage changes over the period examined. 

The null hypothesis, H, : x, = x3 was tested against the 
alternative hypothesis, H,: X,# X,, where X, and X, represent 
the mean 1-month percentage change of the two samples being 
compared. Rejection of the null hypothesis occurs when the 
calculated t-test values fall outside the bounds of the two- 
tailed t-statistic. The t-test is based on a level of significance 
a=.10. 
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° [bid. 

7 See Energy Information Administration, 1998-2002 Strategic Plan, 
section i, pp. 1-3, on the Internet at: http://www.eia.doe.gov/faq.html 

* Energy Information Administration, Directory of Energy Data Collec- 
tion Forms (Washington Dc, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1996), pp. 5 
and 8. 

° Ibid., p. 5. 

© Tbid., pp. 8-9. 


Variance test 


The following F-test statistic was used to test the homogeneity 
of the variances of the 1-month percentage changes for the PPI 
data series and for the corresponding measures based on alter- 
native data sources: 


eee 

Ss 
Here is represents the larger sample variance and e repre- 
sents the smaller sample variance. It is assumed that both data 
series have normally distributed sample populations and that 
the samples were randomly and independently selected from 

their respective populations. 

The null hypothesis, H,; a Si was tested against the 
alternative hypothesis, H: S; #S;. Rejection of a null hy- 
pothesis occurs when the calculated F-test value exceeds a 
critical F-value based on the number of degrees of freedom 
and an established level of significance. The degrees of free- 
dom are the number of observations minus 1. The level of 
significance used for this test was a = .10. The critical F- 
value? was Fy=(/2)(m, —1,n, —1). 


Footnotes to the appendix 


' Thomas H. Wonnacott and Ronald J. Wonnacott, /ntroductory Statis- 
tics for Business and Economics (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1984), 
pp. 231-33. 

?B.J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Experimental Design (New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1971), pp. 26-35. 
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Measuring time at work: 
are self-reports accurate? 


A new measure of work time correlates well 

with the standard self-reported workweek method; 
however, a closer look reveals that reference periods— 
last week, versus last year—do have an impact 


on some workers in the distribution 


re Americans working more than they 
A= in decades? Does the answer de- 

pend upon how one measures an in- 
dividual’s time at work? Since the publication 
of Juliet Schor’s best-selling book, The Over- 
worked American, questions regarding the amount 
of time workers devote to their jobs have received 
considerable attention.’ Interest in the length of the 
workweek is related to important shifts in the de- 
mography of the labor force. In particular, the rise 
of dual earner families has left many individuals 
feeling pressed for time.” The “time famine” faced 
by working parents has generated much research 
and public discussion.’ 

John P. Robinson and his colleagues have care- 
fully collected and analyzed time diary data from 
nationally representative samples of respondents 
since the 1960s. This research effort has produced 
many interesting and important findings regarding 
how American’s use their time.* Based on their 
analyses of time diary data, Robinson and Ann 
Bostrom raised questions about the accuracy of the 
standard self-reported measure of working time. 
They suggest that respondents who claim to work 
long hours exaggerate the amount of time they 
spend on the job, compared with the time-diary 
measure. This finding challenges claims that have 


reported working time is exaggerated, then this 
conclusion becomes suspect. Claims of a general 
increase in working time would also be called into 
question if workers exaggerate their time on the 
job.° 

Measures of working time are also important 
because they are instrumental in computing hourly 
wage rates. Due to the fact that many of the indi- 
viduals reporting long hours on the job are work- 
ers with college degrees who earn high incomes, 
exaggeration of work hours among this group 
would increase estimates of the extent of inequal- 
ity in the labor market.’ 

This article examines the accuracy of self-re- 
ported measures of working time raised by John 
Robinson and Ann Bostrom in four ways. First, 
it re-examines the issue of time inflation by of- 
fering a new interpretation of Robinson and 
Bostrom’s results. Second, it investigates a new 
measure of the workweek, derived from depar- 
ture and return times, and compares it to the re- 
sults obtained with conventional self-reports. 
Third, it searches for factors that might produce 
bias and error in self-reports. And, fourth, this 
article considers the effect of differences across 
reference periods (last week versus last year) 
based on data from the CPs. 


Sei ee been made about trends in the time Americans 

Sociology, University of spend on the job. For example, Philip L. Rones Exaggerated workweek? 

Pennsylvania. and others conclude that the proportion of Ameri- 

Me lyesrona was cans who work more than 50 hours per week has The Current Population Survey, administered 
a grant from the increased since 1970, based on analysis of data monthly, asks respondents: “What was 


Sloan Foundation. from the Current Population Survey (CPs).° If self- doing most of last week?” and then “How many 
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hours did work last week at all jobs?” Individuals’ own 
estimates of their time spent on the job form the basis of this 
data series on working time.’ 

There are good reasons to be skeptical of individuals’ self- 
reports of their time at work. As John Robinson and Geoffrey 
Godbey point out, “People think they know how many hours 
they work—-that is, until they actually try to figure it out.’® 
They suggest a number of reasons for miscalculations: re- 
spondents have to calculate their workweek in a few seconds; 
respondents might provide normatively desirable answers 
rather than precise information; and ambiguities in what con- 
stitutes work (commuting time, lunch breaks, work brought 
home) may lead to error in reporting. There are also good 
reasons to suspect that the exaggeration of working time has 
become more acute in recent years, as many workers in dual- 
earner families feel squeezed for time. In addition, if work is 
increasing in intensity, workers might mistakenly report this 
as an increase in the duration of work. 

One approach to assessing the accuracy of data on working 
time is to compare individual self-reports with information 
from company records. Willard L. Rodgers and others report 
a moderately strong correlation (r = 0.614) between self- 
reports and company records regarding hours worked “last 
week.”'° They find a higher association when company and 
self-reports of annual hours are compared (r = 0.719). They also 
find no evidence that workers exaggerate their working 
time. Their results offer a basis for confidence in the 
standard self-reports of working time, at least for cross- 
sectional analyses. However, their sample of workers in 
one manufacturing company—most of whom were full- 
time, unionized workers—might not apply to the labor 
force as a whole. ; : 

Robinson and his colleagues take time diaries to be the 
gold standard of time measurement, and find other estimates 
of time use wanting.'' To compare the two approaches using 
the same sample, Robinson and others ask a group of respon- 
dents to fill out time diaries as well as the standard self-re- 
ported question regarding time on the job. They find that re- 
spondents who report working long hours (50 or more hours 
per week) tend to exaggerate the time they spend at work, at 
least compared with time-diary measures which the research- 
ers believe are more accurate. They also find that the extent 
of this exaggeration increased between the 1960s and 1980s. 

The discrepancy between self-reported and time-diary 
measures of working time may instead be a statistical arti- 
fact. Robinson and Bostrom report that individuals working 
few hours underreport their time on the job, while those 
working long hours exaggerate their working time. This 
could result from regression to the mean: if two measures 
are strongly related, but with significant measurement er- 
ror, the pattern reported by Robinson and Bostrom will be 
observed simply as a function of the fact that the random 


errors at the top of the distribution will tend to deflate the 
highest scores, and random errors at the bottom of the dis- 
tribution will tend to inflate the lowest scores. Evidence 
presented later suggests that workweeks are entirely con- 
sistent with this “regression to the mean” explanation. 
That will be the first theme of this analysis. 

Robinson and his colleagues maintain that time-diary mea- 
sures are an attractive alternative to the standard self-reported 
estimate of working time. Although there is much to be 
gleaned from time diaries, they represent an extremely data- 
intensive research strategy. Moreover, they do not readily 
provide answers to some important questions about the labor 
force. For example, with a standard daily diary, a researcher 
cannot assess the length of the workweek for a given indi- 
vidual or a married couple. Instead, one must add the week- 
days and weekends of different individuals to create a syn- 
thetic workweek.'? Thus, for many purposes, such as trans- 
lating weekly earnings into hourly wage rates, a daily time 
diary will not suffice. 

While time diaries provide more detailed data on time uti- 
lization than do standard self-reported questions, an even 
more detailed approach to time use is the Experience Sam- 
pling Method. For this survey, respondents are required to 
wear digital wristwatches that beep randomly for them to 
record their activity several times over a 1-week period." 
Advocates maintain that this method avoids the recall prob- 
lems of time diaries and thus provides more precise informa- 
tion about time use. To date, the Experience Sampling Method 
has been employed to measure adolescent students’ use of, 
and evaluation of, their time.'* It remains to be seen how 
appropriate this methodology will be for adults’ use of time, 
including time on the job. 


Departures and returns 


It would be desirable to develop simple measures of working 
time that can serve as a check on the accuracy of self-reports, 
and, if necessary, as a substitute for them. Eliciting from re- 
spondents the time they typically leave their homes for work 
and the time they typically return home from work is one 
such possibility.’ 

Workers have good reason to remember the times at which 
they leave for and return from work. Some workers have to 
arrive at work by an appointed time, such as 9 am. Many oth- 
ers listen to the radio or television while preparing to leave 
for work, and might note the current time mentioned by an- 
nouncers or shown in the corner of the television screen. 
(Television shows organized into half-hour time blocks make 
it easy to estimate departure and return times to within 30- 
minute accuracy.) Workers commuting by train sometimes 
have to arrive at the station at a designated time to catch a 
particular train. As a cognitive task, then, it might be easier 
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for respondents to specify their departure and return times 
than it is to estimate the amount of time they spend on the 
job. 

One could then use departure and return times to calculate 
the time respondents are away from home. Of course, this 
method does not exactly match the time workers spend on 
the job, because commuting time, lunch, and other breaks are 
included. Even though comparing departure and return times 
might overstate time on the job, we still should consider time 
away from home as an important yardstick of workers’ job 
obligations, because it taps a respondent’s availability for 
child care and other household responsibilities.’ In some data 
sets, it might be possible to subtract commuting time and 
other break time from the total measure of time away from 
home in order to obtain a more direct measure of time at work. 
The second goal of this article, then, is to compare the self- 
reported workweek of respondents with a measure calculated 
from departure and return times. 


Bias in self-reports? 


Are there systematic differences between self-reported and 
calculated working time? Even if there were no overall ten- 
dency for self-reports to exaggerate working time, it is pos- 
sible that some groups of workers tend to overstate their work- 
weeks, while others tend to understate their working time. 
Such discrepancies could result from three broad types of 
causes: social psychological factors, job factors, and demo- 
graphic factors. Some factors might increase the error in re- 
ports, while others might cause exaggeration of time on the 
job. The following discussion examines these possibilities 
with respect to both exaggeration and error (irrespective of 
the direction of the errors). 


Social psychological. These factors might lead some individu- 
als to exaggerate or otherwise misreport their working time. 
Those who feel rushed on their jobs, who work with great in- 
tensity, or who feel they frequently confront difficult deadlines 
might inflate their reported working hours, compared with indi- 
viduals who do not perceive their jobs as being so stressful. 
Workers who feel torn between the competing demands of home 
and work may also exaggerate their reports of working time. 
Individuals who feel a great deal of stress in their lives, whether 
that stress derives from the job or other sources, may also tend 
to exaggerate the amount of time they spend on the job. In con- 
trast, those who feel more balance between their work and fam- 
ily lives and those who report more satisfaction with their lives 
may be less likely to exaggerate their time on the job. 


Nature of job. Some workers might inflate their time at 


work solely because of the nature of their jobs. For example, 
individuals with nonstandard or irregular schedules might 
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make greater errors than do those with regular schedules. 
Those who have more flexibility to set their own schedules 
might be more likely to err, and also to exaggerate the time 
they spend at work. For example, the self-employed could be 
more likely to inflate their working time because they might 
feel more responsible for their businesses, even when they 
are not technically at work. By contrast, those who are union- 
ized and who have specific overtime provisions in their con- 
tracts might be less likely to exaggerate their working hours 
because they have precise measures of their workweek. Also, 
those with long tenure in a job should be less likely to misre- 
port their working time, especially if their schedules have 
been stable for a long period of time. 


Demographic attributes. These factors also might lead 
to misreporting and bias. Workers with small children, for 
example, might tend to exaggerate their working time 
because they feel torn between job and family demands. 
Misreports may vary by age, educational level, race and 
ethnicity, and marital status, although predictions about 
the specific direction of these differences are not obvi- 
ous. Nevertheless, errors in work time reports across these 
groups could generate bias in estimates of between-group 
earnings differences. 


Reference period 


A change in the reference period provides an even simpler 
alternative to the standard question on the workweek. The 
standard question asks respondents to indicate the number of 
hours they worked last week. In some surveys, including the 
March Current Population Survey, respondents are also asked 
how many hours they typically worked per week last year. 
The mean and the dispersion of working time might differ 
when different reference periods are employed. It could be 
that a longer reference period would reduce the tendency to 
report very long workweeks and thus would solve the prob- 
lem of exaggeration quite simply and directly. 


Data and methods 


The 1992 National Survey of the Changing Workforce 
(Workforce Survey, for short) was designed to gather data on a 
wide range of work experiences.’ The connections between 
work and family life were the focal point of many of the ques- 
tions. This analysis includes 3,059 employed individuals from 
a sample of 3,381 respondents. The Workforce Survey asks 
respondents when they typically left for and returned from work, 
and asks a supplemental set of departure and return times for 
respondents with split shifts. Respondents also were asked 
questions about the duration of their commute to work as 
well as how many days per week they worked. A measure 


of time on the job, including lunch and breaks, but excluding 
commuting time (and also excluding work at home), thus can 
be computed. We refer to this indicator as the “calculated 
workweek,” in contrast to the self-reported workweek. Be- 
cause the standard self-reported question was also included 
in the Workforce Survey, comparisons can be made between 
the two measures for the same respondents. We can see how 
well these measures correlate, and ascertain whether certain 
respondents exaggerated their working time. While the CPS 
data are preferable for point estimates of working time and 
for the analysis of time trends, the additional variables avail- 
able in the Workforce Survey allow for useful analyses not 
possible with the CPs. 

Although the data include multiple jobholders, this analy- 
sis focuses only on the time spent in respondents’ main job 
because job-specific covariates are more systematically avail- 
able for the principal job. Thus, self-reports on the number of 
hours per week spent by respondents in their main or primary 
job are culled and compared to the time away from home for 
this job. 

The accuracy of recording hours in military time poses a 
problem for data quality. In some cases, interviewers did not 
accurately code the military time of respondents’ reports of 
departure and return to work. For example, when respondents 
indicated they returned from work at 6 pM, the telephone in- 
terviewers sometimes entered “600 hours,”’ which represents 
6 AM, instead of entering “1800 hours,” which is the way 6 pM 
is represented in military time. There were cases in which 
respondents left for work at 800 hours and returned from work 
at 600 hours, for a calculated workday of 22 hours. This would 
produce a workweek of 110 hours for a 5-day week. These 
errors tend to inflate the calculated working time and reduce 
the correlation between self-reported and calculated working 
time. Return times were changed by 1200 hours systemati- 
cally when the discrepancy between the calculated and self- 
reported workweek exceeded 12 hours per day (and were not 
changed otherwise). This occurred in 161 cases or 5.2 per- 
cent of the sample. These cases typically involved a discrep- 
ancy of 60 hours per week between the calculated and self- 
reported workweek for respondents who worked 5 days per 
week.'* The impact of these corrections on the results is il- 
lustrated later in the results section. 

The Workforce Survey data include a wide range of 
variables that are potentially associated with discrepancies 
between reported and calculated workweeks. Twenty-two 
measures were culled for analysis and grouped into three sets 
of predictor variables: social psychological orientations, job 
attributes, and demographic measures. The social psycho- 
logical measures were examined to determine whether 
respondents who felt especially busy or rushed would 
exaggerate their hours on the job relative to other respondents. 
Ten such measures were considered: job satisfaction, thought 


of quitting job in last 3 months, enough time to get job done, 
difficult deadlines, working at a high fraction of one’s 
capacity, supervisor support, family spillover to job, success 
in balancing work and personal life, satisfaction with current 
life, and being nervous and stressed in the last 3 months. 
Seven job attributes also were examined to determine whether 
some types of jobs produced systematic bias in estimates of 
the workweek. These included: flexible hours, shift type, 
union membership, self-employment status, dual-job status, 
years with employer, and job tenure. Finally, five demo- 
graphic variables were examined: age, marital status, the 
presence of children in the household, race and ethnicity, and 
educational credentials. The appendix lists the specific 
wording of these questions and the categories available for 
individuals’ responses. 

To compare self-reported time measures for different ref- 
erence periods, this analysis examines data from the March 
1997 cps. In addition to the questions mentioned earlier re- 
garding the previous week, the March Annual Demographic 
Supplement to the CPS also elicits responses to questions 
about employment in the previous year. Specifically, March 
CPS respondents were asked, “Did (name/you) work at a job 
or business at any time during 1996? “Did (name/you) do 
any temporary, part-time or seasonal work even for a few 
days during 1996?” “During 1996 in how many weeks did 
(name/you) work even for a few hours? Include paid vaca- 
tion and sick leave as work.” “In the (one week/weeks) that 
(name/you) worked, how many hours did (you/he/she) work 
(that week/usually work) per week?” We compare the reports 
about last week and last year to ascertain whether there are 
any differences in the responses depending on the reference 
period specified in the questions. In additional analyses (not 
presented here), it was determined that the differences re- 
ported in the results section are not due to the mobility of 
individuals between 1996 and 1997, but appear to reflect the 
differences in the reporting period. 

Nonfarm wage and salary workers aged 18-64 who worked 
at least 1 week during 1996 and were employed during the 
survey week in March, 1997 were selected for this compari- 
son. Note that this sample does not precisely correspond to 
the employed civilian labor force in March 1997, but it is 
appropriate for the purposes of comparing hours typically 
worked in 1996 with hours worked in the survey week in 
March 1997. 


Results 


Before correcting for the apparent errors in military time, a 
moderately strong correlation (r = 0.61) between calculated 
and self-reported working time was obtained. After these cor- 
rections were made, the correlation increased in strength (r = 
0.77). 
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Table 1 presents the distribution of self-reported and cal- 
culated workweeks for the entire sample. The mean work- 
week is slightly longer with the calculated measure than with 
the self-reported indicator (45.0 versus 42.2). This difference 
reflects the fact that the calculated measure includes lunch 
and other breaks that are excluded (in principle) from self- 
reports. 

Do respondents who work long hours exaggerate their time 
at work? The top panel of table 1 appears to supports this 
conclusion. Those who reported working 60 or more hours 
per week on average report working 2.6 hours per week more 
than the calculated hours (64.8, versus 62.2), while for the 
rest of the sample, the calculated workweek is longer than 
the self-reported workweek. However, the second panel of 
table 1, which displays self-reports arranged by the length of 
the calculated workweek, suggests the opposite conclusion. 
These results suggest that those with calculated workweeks 
of 40 hours or more understate the time they spend at work, 
while those with calculated workweeks of less than 40 hours 
tend to exaggerate their workweceks. 

How can we reconcile the results of the top and bottom 
panels of table 1? Both were obtained at the same time from 
the same sample and are merely different representations of 
the same relationship. These apparently contradictory sets of 
findings reflect regression to the mean. Those with a self- 
reported working time of 60 hours per week or more have 
calculated work times that include some error. These are ran- 
dom errors, but they tend to be below the self-reports be- 
cause the latter are near the ceiling of this variable. A mirror 


image of this pattern is observed at the bottom of the distri- 
bution. Calculated time exceeds the self-reported working 
time by the greatest amount for those with the lowest self- 
reports because random errors tend to inflate these calculated 
hours. 

This pattern can most readily be seen in the third column 
of table 1, where a random error term is added to respon- 
dents’ self-reported hours. The mean has been adjusted so 
that it matches that of the self-reports. The distribution of this 
variable is compared with the self-reported measure in the 
top panel of table 1 and compared to the calculated work- 
week in the bottom panel. The distribution of discrepancies 
that emerges with this constructed measure, including a ran- 
dom term, is the same as the other discrepancy results (that 
is, compare columns 4 and 5). Thus, what appears to be exag- 
geration may instead be merely a reflection of the statistical 
artifact of regression to the mean between two measures that 
are correlated with some error. 

In self-reports, the apparent pattern of long, exaggerated 
working hours and short, underreported hours (claimed by 
Robinson and Bostrom) reflects this pattern of regression to 
the mean. It may nonetheless be the case that one variable is 
exaggerated relative to the other, in addition to the regression 
phenomena discussed here. To test this possibility, we com- 
pare the variances of the two variables. If self-reported hours 
has greater variance than calculated hours, this would indi- 
cate that the dispersion is greater and that this measure is 
exaggerated at the top (and perhaps deflated at the bottom) 
relative to the calculated measure. (It would not indicate 


Distribution of average hours by self-reported workweek versus calculated workweek methods, 1992 


[rn 


Self-reported method 


Average hours 


per week range Self-reported Calculated 


hours hours 
(mean) (mean) 


Self-reported Difference Difference 


plus random (self-reported hours - 
factor calculated hours) 


Total (mean) 42.2 44.8 


19 hours 13.8 18.0 
20-29 hours 23.1 24.9 
30-39 hours 34.3 38.4 

41.9 45.3 
51.7 52.6 
64.8 62.2 


42.2 


20.4 
27.0 
35.7 
41.7 
49.2 
| 60.0 


Calculated method 


Calculated Self-reported 


hours 


ifisxe (mean) 


20.6 
27.0 
37.0 
a A 42.1 
50-59 hours.......... ae H 49.0 
60 hours or more ¥ 58.5 
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Difference 


Self-reported Difference (calculated hours - 


plus random (calculated hours - 
factor self-reported hours) 


25.7 
30.5 
37.8 
42.0 
46.7 
54.9 


Regression analysis of psychological determinants which could be attributed to inflated self-reported workweeks, 
1992 wo 
Men Women 
Variable Zero-order Multiple Zero-order Multiple 
regression regression regression regression 
Thicke) eee "_0.16200 0.1489 
(.0787) (0772) 
JOb Satisfaction ..........ccsesecccseees "0175 .0077 (.0098) .0118 
(.0077) (.0098) (.0073) (.0093) 
Thought of quitting in last 
GMOMGIS "ce tascassscenassncseceoccsceraceeeus —.0039 -0021 .0009 .0052 
(.0049) (.0059) (.0043) (.0053) 
Enough time to get job done......... .0021 .0023 -.0078 —.0088 
(.0092) (.0102) (.0082) (.0092) 
Has difficult deadlines ..............02. —.0022 —.0035 .0069 .0078 
(.0083) (.0092) (.0084) (.0094) 
Works at high fraction of capacity .. "0008 ~—.0059 .0066 -.0097 
(.0003) (.0114) (.0098) (.0101) 
Supervisor supports family 
friemlyeeseeser ee Res ae adeaSetcasci es -.0001 —.0005 .0111 —.0003 
(.0111) (.0004) (.0360) (.0003) 
Family spill over to job ............0 -.0043 -.0202 -.0055 .0067 
(.0260) (.0442) (.0097) (.0391) 
Success in balancing work and , 
POTSONAN NC) <wesieckecscescssnssssoeenuss -.0425 —.0268 .0130 .0085 
(.0421) (.0101) (.0094) (.0103) 
Satisfaction with current life .......... -.0154 "0440 ‘0.0233 ‘0247 
(.0142) (.0109) (.0084) (.0104) 
Nervous and stressed in last 
SGITIOMMENS Sitters eeapsaertsteossssaisevasuese ~.0111 .0041 -.0024 .0032 
(.0093) (.0066) (.0052) (.0062) 
a ae eos sseocstsncnns .0130 0025 
‘p< .05. 
Source: National Survey of the Changing Workforce, 1992. 


which was closer to the true distribution of working time.) 
The test of dispersion, however, indicates that calculated time 
has greater dispersion than self-reported time (F’=1.18, df= 
3035, p<.001). Thus, the reports at the extremes are not arti- 
ficially inflated for the self-reported workweek, at least com- 
pared with the calculated workweek. 

Tables 2 through 4 explore whether the discrepancy 
between these two measures of working time is related to 
independent variables. On the one hand, if the error in self- 
reports is highest among specific groups, knowing this will 
allow us to correct hours (and wage) data accordingly. On the 
other hand, if self-reported workweeks exhibit random error, 
then mismeasurement of working time might not be as serious 
a problem. While the estimates of workweeks and wages 
(because working time is used to translate wage data into 
hourly wage measures) will be in error, these errors will be 
unrelated to major variables of interest. 

Table 2 reports regression analyses of the Workforce Sur- 
vey data which predict the difference in these measures from 


social psychological measures. These analyses are designed 
to determine whether individuals’ orientations to their life or 
job tend to exaggerate their responses to questions regarding 
working time. The first column of results is derived from zero- 
order regression equations (that is, each variable was entered 
into an analysis by itself), and the second column reports the 
results of a multiple regression analysis. Equations were esti- 
mated separately for men and women. 

There is little evidence that these measures of workers’ 
orientation to their jobs or their life lead them to exaggerate 
their working time. For example, those who feel rushed at 
work (that is, those who report not having enough time to get 
their jobs done or are facing difficult deadlines) are no more 
likely to exaggerate their working time than are other respon- 
dents. Similarly, those who feel they are working at full ca- 
pacity are no more likely to exaggerate than are those who 
say they are only working at a fraction of their capacity. In 
terms of work-family conflict, those who report relatively 
high levels of conflict between home and work are no more 
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likely to exaggerate their work time than are those without 
such conflicts. Individuals who feel that their lives are in bal- 
ance offer reports on their working time that are similar to 
persons who feel that their lives are terribly out of balance. 
Among a range of measures considered (including job satis- 
faction; thoughts of quitting; satisfaction with current life; 
and overall stress levels), none consistently predicted the level 
of exaggeration for men or women.’’ Neither equation ex- 
plains as much as 1 percent of the variance. 

Table 3 repeats the same analysis as does table 2, but sub- 
stitutes job attributes for social psychological measures as 
potential predictors of discrepancies between the self-reported 
and calculated workweeks. Here too, few predictors are sta- 
tistically significant. For example, individuals with flexible 
hours or who set their own hours are no more likely to exag- 
gerate their workweeks than are those with standard sched- 
ules. There is some evidence that different shift arrangements 
yield biased work estimates, but these results should not be 
over-interpreted. The survey did not ask respondents about 
departure and return times for each shift, and thus the dis- 


Regression analysis of job attribute determinants which could be attributed to inflated self-reported workweeks, 


crepancies between these measures may well be due to the 
fact that incomplete information about workers’ complex 
schedules produced mistakes in calculated work time. Union 
status and dual-job status also have no statistically signifi- 
cant effect. 

There is some evidence that job tenure reduces reported 
work time for men, but this may be offset by the fact that 
years with one’s employer tends to increase reported work- 
ing time. These effects are quite small in magnitude, but war- 
rant further scrutiny. Women who held multiple jobs exag- 
gerated their hours on their primary jobs, but this effect does 
not appear for men. 

Table 4 repeats this analysis for demographic measures. 
These are included in the analysis for substantive, rather than 
theoretical, reasons: if one demographic group tends to exag- 
gerate working time relative to other groups, then the wage 
differentials across these groups might well be biased. Fortu- 
nately, few statistically significant differences are evident in 
table 4. Age, marital status, the presence of children in the 
household, and race and ethnicity have no consistent effects 


1 
p< .05. 
Source: National Survey of the Changing Workforce, 1992. 
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1992 
eee 
Men Women 
Attribute 
Zero-order regression Multiple regression Zero-order regression Multiple regression 
SE (ESSE GT 

Intercept it coc eee te cet ce ee ee "0.0788 0.0659 
(.0162) (.0155) 
FtexibleNOUr: <<<. .scccccccasasaassenscasvarscacsucspcoeancte .0030 .0059 .0075 .0041 
(.0042) (.0045) (.0041) (.0044) 

Working shift arrangements: 
Day shift (reference group) yuager ines ss ees 
Night: shiftis.d. tvssuaccncscscttvecsncaseencvonexcroncts .0803 .0945 —.0306 —-.0298 
(.0297) (.0298) (.0315) (.0316) 
Rotating shift oe, SP "0549 "0523 -.0361 -.0317 
(.0264) (.0262) (.0280) (.0282) 
Split sfilftein 5's we oo aseea acereyale -.0309 -.0168 "2375 "_.2209 
(.0896) (.0871) (.0769) (.0807) 
Flexible: Shift... dsscsnctenceadssonscesssuteenteancmecrss —.0078 .0171 "0566 "0483 
(.0216) (.0229) (.0211) (.0229) 
UNlon MOMbON a: sscsctesccsssavetscctaccasnescncqeracensese .0003 —.0023 .0024 .0120 
(.0165) (.0171) (.0175) (.0180) 
Self-employed: 5s et Sear Se ee -.0291 ~.0220 0248 .0267 
(.0188) (.0226) (.0214) (.0252) 
Multiple jobMOIder .......ssssscessssssesesecsssssseeseesees 0316 .0384 "0555 "0544 
(.0221) (.0223) (.0219) (.0219) 
Years with Employer ...........:.sccsscsssereeeeeeseenees -.0012 "0023 -.0005 —.0013 
(.0009) (.0011) (.0009) (.0013) 
Tenure in job (in years) ..........ccseeescesessenees .0005 "_.0028 -0001 .0008 
(.0008) (.0014) (.0011) (.0016) 
.0099 .0112 


Regression analysis of demographic determinants which could be attributed to inflated self-reported workweeks, 


1992 
Men Women 
Variable 
Zero-order regression Multiple regression Zero-order regression Multiple regression 
i ee A "0.0934 Be -0.0187 
(.0273) (.0268) 
Age (in years) ....ccssssssssssssssssseeee "0013 .0013 -.0001 0.0002 
(.0006) (.0007) (.0006) (.0006) 
Marital status: 
Single (reference group) 5 Ee ge at 
PRESEN a cpsicsccesetdacssvansssaesencsanons .0086 .0026 0.0048 —.0188 
(.0125) (.0201) (.0122) (.0182) 
RCE (8) ceaco ee ee eee .0262 0191 —.0095 -.0295 
(.0177) (.0257) (.0183) (.0235) 
GCohabltating) scsceicsecsescerssserces —.0243 —.0062 —.0295 —.0535 
(.0270) (.0302) (.0320) (.0341) 
DIVO COG cs cerapcccsenctessccceicecsecoces .0021 .0075 -.0251 '_.0449 
(.0219) (.0266) (.0159) (.0215) 
SOPAVeted Faicicccstssseesssccsessanesss —.0567 -.0413 —-.0080 —.0248 
(.0561) (.0581) (.0320) (.0351) 
Presence of children in 
household: 
None (reference group) = ~- = - 
NONAIMUS Ree pesterer eer atee tiene vecnsvater. .0092 .0220 .0035 .0120 
(.0192) (.0222) (.0206) (.0227) 
SOCGIOSS sot :tstsessechencesitucceidadoasse .0355 .0389 -.0336 -.0242 
(.0243) (.0260) (.0220) (.0236) 
Elementary school age ............ .0316 0324 -.0040 .0080 
(.0205) (.0220) (.0173) (.0184) 
MROOMAQS Seccencosteeseateovadsecnoversnsens —.0034 -.0093 .0098 .0180 
(.0249) (.0261) (.0210) (.0217) 
Race and ethnicity: 
Non-Hispanic whites 
(reference group) 
BACKS ere ertrcrcactarciascersvrvencenecese _' 0024 .0101 .0018 -.0011 
(.0175) (.0208) (.0215) (.0182) 
FHISPAIOS cienzascssbecsssetscdbonceesesete -.0220 -.0028 —.0266 -.0297 
(.0219) (.0227) (.0206) (.0213) 
Education level: 
College graduate (and higher) 
(reference group) 
Some College ............ssssssesceeees -.0136 —.0126 -.0127 -.0122 
(.0168) (.0170) (.0153) (.0156) 
High school graduate ............... '-.0365 ‘_.0360 -.0466 '_.0469 
(.0151) (.0155) (.0147) (.0150) 
Less than high School ............. "-.0738 "_.0799 -.0157 -.0181 
(.0226) (.0235) (.0249) (.0258) 
pe ee es .0081 | 0037 
'Ip< .05. 


Source: National Survey of the Changing Workforce, 1993. 


on reported working time. 


it is generally understood to be, because the modest wages of 


Table 4 does show that individuals with less than acollege those with a high school education would need to be divided 
education tend to underreport their workweeks. This pattern by a greater number of hours. However, more educated work- 
is evident for both men and women. If true, this finding sug- ers might be more likely to bring their work home, an aspect 
gests that the educational premium is even higher than what _ of work that is missed by the calculated workweeks exam- 
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ined here. Working at home among professionals may com- 
pensate for the apparent overreporting by more educated 
workers documented in table 4. More evidence is needed be- 
fore concluding that there is systematic bias by educational 
level in self-reported workweeks. 

Tests for interaction terms were conducted to determine if 
exaggeration emerges among those reporting the longest 
hours. In other words, when terms for 40 hours plus (and then 
50 hours plus) were interacted with each of the predictor vari- 
ables included in tables 2 through 4, few statistically signifi- 
cant results were obtained.” 

The above analyses test for exaggeration rather than errors 
in reporting. In other words, while the results presented in 
tables 2 through 4 consider whether some groups tend to in- 
flate their self-reported time on the job, it is also possible that 
some groups tend to have especially high rates of error in 
their self-reports, irrespective of direction. However, as was 
the case in the results presented in tables 2 through 4, an analy- 
sis of this question revealed random rather than systematic 
errors. Few variables were statistically significant, even fewer 
were consistent between men and women, and these ex- 
plained a very small fraction of the variance. 7! 


Reference periods: last week or last year 


Table 5 compares self-reported workweeks based on March 
1997 cps data for two reference periods (last week versus 
last year), and reports them separately for men and women. 
The mean length of the workweek is similar for these two 
time periods. For men, the two means are statistically indis- 
tinguishable, despite the large sample. Women reported work- 
ing slightly longer weeks last year, compared with last week, 


Trends in hours usually worked last week, for 
male and female nonfarm wage and salary 
workers, 1970-90 


ae ee 
Mean hours, | Percent working 
all jobs less than 50 

Category (standard 30 hours ormere: 
hours per week 


deviation) per week 


Men, 1997 (n=24,889): 
Hours worked last 

WEEK a.sheu ernie 42.66 9.26 25.40 

Standard deviation | (12.46) is on 


Percent working 


Hours usually worked 


last year... 42.60 5.78 22.97 
Standard deviation (10.05) oes aie 
Women, 1997 
(n=23,968): 
Hours worked last 
Week? 2s 36.90 19.78 10.93 


Standard deviation | (11.93) 


Hours usually worked 
last Yar... .eeeeee 37.30 16.00 9.23 
Standard deviation | (10.30) ee daz 
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but the difference amounts to only four-tenths of 1 hour. How- 
ever, the variance in the “last week” measure is higher than 
that observed in the “last year” measure. These differences 
are statically significant for both men and women. In short, 
the proportion of respondents who report working more than 
50 hours per week is lower when the reference period is last 
year, compared with last week. The proportion reporting usu- 
ally working part-time (less-than 30 hours per week) is also 
lower for last year than last week. Thus, if exaggeration tends 
to occur among those at the high end of the hour’s distribu- 
tion, then reliance on hourly data referenced over a longer 
time might help to minimize the problem.” Just as one study 
finds that the correlation between firm and worker data is 
higher for annual than for weekly data, these results point to 
the advantage of soliciting information about labor market 
behavior averaged over the previous year, or at least over 
periods longer than the previous week.” 


Conclusions 


There are four principal findings in this article. First, the data 
indicate that the discrepancy between time-diary and self- 
reported measures of working time reflects a “regression tc 
the mean” in measures that are correlated with error. The re- 
sults closely resemble the Robinson and Bostrom finding by 
adding a random component to the self-reported time mea- 
sure and then comparing the two distributions. 

Second, independent measures of working time largely 
corroborate the self-reported measures relied on by the stan- 
dard surveys, such as the census and the cps. A workweek 
calculated from departure-and-return-time, minus commut- 
ing time, is slightly longer than the self-reported workweek. 
and correlates with self-reports quite strongly. 

Third, the discrepancies between the calculated workweek 
and the self-reported workweek are not highly patterned. Ir 
other words, few predictor variables account for the gaps be- 
tween self-reported and calculated working time. To the ex- 
tent that self-reported measures are in error, the errors appeat 
to be largely random in nature. This is reassuring because, for 
most statistical analyses, random error is less serious than is 
patterned error. 

And, fourth, data on “hours usually worked last year” tend tc 
have less dispersion than those that involve “hours worked las! 
week.” The reference period thus seems to influence the exten! 
of reporting at the extremes. If the greater dispersion of work- 
ing time in the “last week” measure is seen as a reflection of ¢ 
tendency of respondents to exaggerate their work schedules, 
then changing the reference period might be the simplest solu- 
tion to the problem. Researchers of working time who are inter- 
ested in the behavior of workers at the extremes of the distribu- 
tion can produce more conservative estimates by relying on datz 
with an annual, rather than a weekly reference period. 


The standard self-reported measure of working time is a 
reasonably reliable indicator of time use at least in the broad 
range in which most workers are employed. Time diary and 
other measures of time use are surely useful, but should be 
viewed as supplementing, rather than supplanting, standard 
measures of the workweek. The conceptual differences in 
time measures should be noted. Time diaries attempt to mea- 
sure actual working time, rather than time spent at work. Both 


Footnotes 


of these aspects of work are important to measure. 
Nevertheless, standard self-reported measures of the 
workweek do not appear to exaggerate the workweek for 
individuals working long hours. Further research on all as- 
pects of workweek measurements, including reference 
periods, the sequence of questions on surveys, the use of 
time diaries, time sampling with beepers, and other 
techniques, is recommended. O 
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the drawback of forcing people to think about their work situation a year 
workweek, in addition to the hours spent working last week. This type of 


ago. 


question might have the same properties as the “last year” measure without 
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Appendix: Selected questions, National Survey of the Changing Workforce 


1. SATISFACTION WITH PRESENT JOB 


Overall, how satisfied are you with your present job? 
Are you... 


1 very satisfied, 
2 somewhat satisfied, 
3 somewhat dissatisfied, or 
4 very dissatisfied? 
—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


2. PAST 3 MONTHS: THOUGHT OF QUITTING 


How often in the past three months have you thought about quit- 
ting your job? 
Would you say quite often, often, sometimes, rarely, or never? 


—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


3. ENOUGH TIME TO GET JOB DONE 


I have enough time to get the job done. 


PROBE: Do you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly 
disagree? 


1 STRONGLY AGREE 

2 AGREE 

3 DISAGREE 

4 STRONGLY DISAGREE 


4. HAS DIFFICULT DEADLINES 


5 


52 


I have deadlines that are difficult to meet. 
PROBE: Do you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly 
disagree? 


1 STRONGLY AGREE 
2 AGREE 
3 DISAGREE 
4 STRONGLY DISAGREE 
—4 NEITHER/NOR 
-3 N/A 
—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


. WORK AT __% CAPACITY 


Not all jobs require that people work to their full capacity. 
On a scale from zero to 100 percent, to what extent are you 
working to your full capacity? 
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6. SUPERVISOR ACCOMMODATES FAMILY CARE 


My supervisor accommodates me when I have family or per- 
sonal business to take care of, for example, medical appoint- 
ments, meeting with child’s teacher, etc. 

PROBE: Do you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly 
disagree? 


1 STRONGLY AGREE 

2 AGREE 

3 DISAGREE 

4 STRONGLY DISAGREE 
—4 NEITHER/NOR 
—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


7. FAMSPILL: FAMILY TO JOB SPILLOVER 


(This variable averages valid responses to fourteen items re- 
garding family spillover to work if the respondent has at least 
nine valid responses to these items.) 


8. RATE SUCCESS: BALANCE WORK AND PERSONAL 


How successful do you feel at balancing your work 
and personal or family life? 
Do you feel... 


1 Very successful, 

2 Somewhat successful, 

3 Somewhat unsuccessful, or 
4 Not successful at all? 


—1 REFUSED 


9. SATISFACTION WITH CURRENT LIFE 


All things considered, how do you feel about your life these 
days? 


Would you say you feel very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 


1 VERY SATISFIED, 
2 SOMEWHAT SATISFIED, 
3 SOMEWHAT DISSATISFIED, OR 
4 VERY DISSATISFIED 
—4 NEITHER/NOR 
-—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


10. PAST 3 MTHS: NERVOUS AND STRESSED 


During the past three months, how often have you felt ner- 
vous and stressed? 
Would you say... 


1 very often, 

2 often, 

3 sometimes, 

4 rarely, or 

5 never? 
—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


11. CONTROL OF SCHEDULE 


Overall, how much control would you say you have in 
scheduling your work hours: none, very little, some, a lot, or 
complete flexibility? 


1 NONE 
2 VERY LITTLE 


3 SOME 

4 ALOT 

5 COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY 
-2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 


12. USUAL SHIFT 


Which of the following best describes the hours that you 
usually work at your main job? 


1 a regular day time schedule, 
2 a regular evening shift, 
3 a regular night shift, 
4 a rotating shift—one that changes periodically 
from days to evenings or nights, 
5 a split shift—one consisting of two distinct 
periods each day, 
6 a flexible or variable schedule with no set hours, or 
0 something else? [specify] 
—2 DON’T KNOW 
—1 REFUSED 
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Précis 


Job losers and 
unemployment 
duration 


The duration of unemployment measures 
have remained high compared with the 
same measures during typical expan- 
sions, observes Robert G. Valletta in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco’s 
Economic Review. This, says Valletta, is 
consistent with the secular trend toward 
rising unemployment duration that many 
analysts have documented. His article 
then tracks the impact of changes in the 
structure of unemployment by reason 
toward permanent job loss and away 
from voluntary job search and labor 
force entry. 

Valletta’s steady-state estimates of ex- 
pected duration of unemployment found 
that duration was strongly countercyclical 
across all the various reasons for unem- 
ployment. He also found an upward trend 
in expected duration that led to an increase 
of 17 percent in that measure between 1979 
and 1998. 

After establishing his estimate of the 
upward trend in duration, Valletta pro- 
ceeds to decompose it among changes in 
reasons for unemployment and changes 
in duration for each specific reason. He 
finds that the increases in the incidence 
of permanent job loss and the duration 
of unemployment associated with it can 
account for the full change in the trend 
in duration. “The incidence and duration 
of unemployment for other reasons [than 
permanent job loss] made essentially no 
contribution to rising unemployment 
duration,” he concludes. 


Severance pay 
and job search 


The most obvious impact of providing 
displaced workers with severance pay is 
the positive effect it has on their living 
standards. In this respect, it is similar to 
unemployment insurance and other 
safety net provisions. Yolanda K. 


Kodrzycki, writing in the November/ 
December issue of New England Eco- 
nomic Review, asks if severance pay 
might also have an impact on job search 
that is also similar to that of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Kodrzycki first compares severance 
pay with unemployment benefits: sev- 
erance pay plans do not cover as much 
of the employer universe, tend to vary 
more among firms, and often favor more 
highly paid workers. Then, using a data- 
base that combines data on displaced 
workers with information on severance 
plans that may have been in effect at their 
employers at the time of displacement, 
she looks at how severance pay affects 
job search intensity and the likelihood a 
displaced worker would enroll in train- 
ing or education. 

She found that severance recipients 
took longer to become re-employed and 
were somewhat more likely to enroll in 
remedial and basic education programs, 
but were unlikely to earn any more in their 
new jobs than were displaced workers who 
did not get severance pay. In general, she 
concludes that “the key to displaced work- 
ers’ being able to find a new job with com- 
parable pay is not searching longer, but 
having transferable skills.” 


Travel and the 
home-based worker 


Home-based work, as Patricia L. 
Mokhtarian and Dennis K. Henderson 
remind us in the October 1998 issue of 
the Journal of Transportation and Sta- 
tistics, is “ a multifaceted phenomenon, 
encompassing full- and part-time home- 
based businesses as primary sources of 
income (whether on a fully self-em- 
ployed or contract work basis); moon- 
lighting at ahome-based business (HBB) 
as a secondary source of income; work- 
ing Overtime on evenings and weekends, 
whose practitioners are sometimes re- 
ferred to as supplementors or work 
permeators; and home-based telecom- 
muting, in which a salaried employee 
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works at home part or full time instead 
of commuting to a conventional work- 
place at the usual time.” 

The impact of home-based work on 
transportation patterns, they go on to 
find, is also multifaceted. When home- 
based business owners and home-based 
telecommuters are compared with non- 
home-based workers in the 1991 Caltrans 
Statewide Travel Survey, home business 
owners had the highest daily total trip 
rate and telecommuters had about the 
same trip rate as conventional workers. 
Telecommuters had the highest rate of 
shopping and social/recreational trips, 
although it was not significantly higher 
than the rate for home-based business 
workers. Telecommuters also used a dif- 
ferent pattern of transportation mode 
than the other two groups: fewer drive- 
alone trips, more carpool trips, and al- 
most no transit trips. 

The time patterns of travel were very 
different across the groups. The tradi- 
tional workers, as expected, exhibited the 
traditional dual-peaks pattern reflecting 
the morning and afternoon rush hours, 
while trips of home business operators 
peaked in the late morning and dropped 
throughout the afternoon. This suggested 
to Mokhtarian and Henderson that this 
group was “more successful at avoiding 
the afternoon peak (for whatever reason) 
than the other groups.” There was no real 
peak for telecommuters: their trips were 
fairly uniformly spread across the 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. period. O 


This department briefly summarizes 
those items we find to be at least in- 
teresting, if not essential, out of the 
tremendous amount of information 
that passes across our editors’ desks. 

We are interested in your feed- | 
back on this column. Please let us 
know what you have found most in- _ 
teresting and what essential reading © 
we may have missed. Write to Ex- | 
ecutive Editor, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, DC 20212, or e-mail: 
mlr@bls.gov. shy 
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Book Reviews 


Employment relations 


Changes at Work. By Peter Capelli and 
others. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1997, 276 pp. $27.50. 


The National Planning Association’s 
Committee on New American Realities, 
a group of business and labor leaders, 
sponsored this volume in an effort to 
provoke a debate about how the employ- 
ment relationship is changing. 

Peter Capelli and his co-authors be- 
gin by describing what they call the “tra- 
ditional” system of employment in the 
large U.S. corporations. During cyclical 
downturns, these corporations laid off 
production workers, beginning with the 
least senior, but they often provided 
managers with jobs for life. Career lad- 
ders and rewards for seniority buffered 
workers from sudden changes in the 
market’s valuation of their labor and 
provided incentives for the development 
of firm-specific skills. The theme of 
Change at Work is that, pressured by 
competitors, investors, government 
regulators, and fickle consumers, corpo- 
rations are discarding career ladders and 
seniority-based compensation and ex- 
posing their workers to the risks and re- 
wards of external markets. 

The first chapter claims that markets 
have changed in a way that makes it im- 
perative that large corporations become 
“flexible,” meaning that they are able to 
produce a wider range of products with 
shorter product cycles. This implies that 
fixed investments, including invest- 
ments in firm-specific knowledge, be- 
come obsolete sooner, and that compa- 
nies may need to have certain skills 
before they can develop them internally. 
Katharine Abraham’s contribution to 
New Developments in the Labor Mar- 
ket, edited by Abraham and Robert 
McKersie, also explored the spread of 
market-mediated employment relation- 
ships and considered a smaller set of 
possible explanations. For example, 
both discussions point to labor legisla- 


tion as providing employers with incen- 
tives to lease employees from personnel 
supply agencies. Capelli and chapter co- 
author Michael Useem consider addi- 
tional factors, such as the concern of in- 
stitutional owners with rising stock 
prices, which have triggered corporate 
restructuring and changed human re- 
source practices. 

Two chapters discuss the effects on 
employees. Harry Katz’s chapter fo- 
cuses on downsizing and employment 
insecurity. He uses data from the Ameri- 
can Management Association to show 
that professionals and managers ac- 
counted for a much larger share of the 
eliminated jobs in 1993-94 than they 
had in 1990-91. He also cites an analy- 
sis of data from the Current Population 
Survey which found that during the 
1980s, job displacement rates rose for 
older and more educated workers, indi- 
cating that they enjoyed less job secu- 
rity. In a later chapter with a broader 
sweep, Capelli attempts to link a variety 
of labor market phenomena to the re- 
structuring of the employment relation- 
ship. Some of these arguments are more 
persuasive than others. The change 
from defined-benefit pensions to de- 
fined-contribution plans, for example, 
is consistent with the thesis that large 
corporations are shifting the burden of 
uncertain returns to their employees. On 
the other hand, his claim that there has 
been an upward trend in the unemploy- 
ment rate through 1994, when his data 
end, leaves the impression that he is try- 
ing to explain too many things, some of 
which have little connection with the 
spread of market-mediated employment 
relationships. 

Paul Osterman’s chapter on work re- 
organization and David Knoke’s chap- 
ter on training show that larger employ- 
ers are more likely to experiment with 
work organization and to provide for- 
mal, skills-enhancing training, while 
small employers are unlikely to innovate 
and to provide formal training. These 
chapters treat many of the issues cov- 
ered by Eileen Applebaum and Rose- 


mary Batt in The New American Work- 
place. Osterman as well as Applebaum 
and Batt find that no one set of work- 
place changes is dominating among 
larger employers, although work teams 
have become more widespread. Citing 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1993 Sur- 
vey of Employer-Provided Training, 
Knoke points out that a significant rea- 
son for not training is that employers can 
hire the skills they need in the external 
labor market. The following chapter on 
skills mismatch finds that the problem 
is most evident with young workers who 
do not graduate from college. They have 
high unemployment rates, and when 
they work, they hold low-paying jobs 
that seldom afford the opportunity to 
learn new skills. 

In the conclusion, Capelli asks 
whether restructuring will continue. The 
pressures on corporations to achieve 
flexibility will not diminish. On the 
other hand, he contends that teamwork 
requires skills and job security, while the 
new market-oriented relationship dis- 
penses with job security and does not 
address the problem of developing the 
skills of the less educated. 

The conclusion is not entirely satis- 
factory, but this is because Capelli and 
his co-authors have tackled a large and 
difficult topic. In short, Change at Work 
does not provide a definitive analysis of 
the changing employment relationship, 
but it certainly raises timely questions. 


—Martin Kohli 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
New York region 


History of labor’s war 


Labor’s Great War: The Struggle for 
Industrial Democracy and the Ori- 
gins of Modern American Labor Re- 
lations, 1912-21. By Jospeh A. 
McCartin. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1997, 303 pp., 
bibliography. $18.95, paper. 
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McCartin’s book focuses on the Ameri- 
can labor movement from a time of lim- 
ited size and power prior to World War I 
to rapid gains in wages, union rights, and 
membership during the War to an erosion 
of many of these victories following the 
1918 armistice. An integral theme of the 
book is the idea of Industrial Democracy, 
a term that was almost universally em- 
braced, but subject to different interpre- 
tations: collective bargaining to AFL mem- 
bers, owning the means of production to 
more radical unionists, and company 
unions and industrial relations depart- 
ments to management. 

The author’s analysis begins with or- 
ganized labor’s support of Woodrow 
Wilson for the Presidency in 1912. They 
were rewarded with the appointment of 
a number of union members and sup- 
porters to posts in his Administration 
including seats on the U. S. Commission 
on Industrial Relations. Frank Walsh, 
the Commission head, used it as a fo- 
rum to highlight abuses of labor. The 
support of Wilson’s successful 1916 re- 
election by Walsh and the more conser- 
vative AFL put both in positions of power 
on the eve of World War I. 

McCartin discusses that with the out- 
break of the war, the government took 
steps favorable to labor to ensure the 
uninterrupted production of war mate- 
rial. Government agencies authorized 
the payment of prevailing wages and the 
election of shop committees, but stopped 
short of supporting closed shops. The year 
1918 saw the appointment of the War 
Labor Conference Board, later renamed 
the National War Labor Board (Labor 
Board), with equal union and manage- 
ment representation and co-chaired by 
Walsh and former President Taft. The 
Labor Board sought to prevent strikes 
and lockouts, create a right for workers 
to bargain collectively, as well as sup- 
port a living wage and minority rights. 
Given the tight labor markets and La- 
bor Board protection, AFL membership 
rose almost 50 percent, to 3.2 million 
from 1917 to 1919. 

The Labor Board could be seen as 
providing a rule of law to the workplace. 


Further, labor knew that they could seek 
Labor Board intervention if a favorable 
collective bargaining agreement could 
not be reached. The Labor Board legiti- 
mized labor’s demand for representation 
and management opposition to union 
recognition was seen by many as un- 
democratic and contrary to the demo- 
cratic principles the Nation was fight- 
ing for. AFL leaders trumpeted collective 
bargaining as industrial democracy and 
a means of “de-Kaisering” the work- 
place. The author saw the government’s 
actions during the war as strengthening 
unions and, in particular, their national 
leaders, while also protecting labor’s 
radical minority who sought a share of 
the means of production for labor. 
McCartin notes the limited degree of 
success in organizing industrial unions. 
He attributes this to employer resistance, 
the craft orientation of the AFL and the 
limited power and focus of the Labor 
Board, attempting to ensure war produc- 
tion rather than increase union strength 
per se. Labor, which had seen substan- 
tial increases in membership and power 
throughout the war, lost many of these 
gains following the armistice. Firms had 
stalled in implementing Labor Board 
awards as the end of the war drew near, 
correctly reasoning that the Labor Board 
would not attempt to impose the same 
solutions in a peace time climate. 
Following the war, employers increas- 
ingly used the term industrial democracy 
as part of a system to increase worker pro- 
ductivity. Industrial democracy to em- 
ployers meant elected shop committees 
and company unions, rather than labor 
unions that excluded supervisors and per- 
mitted assistance from national unions. 
Employers recognized that workers be- 
lieved that they were entitled to some 
form of industrial democracy and were 
willing to voluntarily limit their autocratic 
power if this would secure greater effi- 
ciency in production. This also resulted 
in some profit-sharing plans, grievance 
procedures, and job ladders. 
McCartin’s book is a well-written 
historical analysis of labor around the 
time of World War I. The multiple uses 
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of the term industrial democracy is fas- 
cinating and the story of labor’s 
struggles will be of interest to histori- 
ans, economists, political scientists, and 
others. The book makes a substantial 
contribution to our understanding of the 
government’s role in the evolution of 
the collective bargaining process in the 
United States. 

; —Robert J. Gitter 


Professor of Economics 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Business of baseball 


Legal Bases: Baseball and the Law. By 
Roger I. Abrams. Philadelphia, PA, 
Temple University Press, 1998, 226 
pp. $29.95. 


Major league baseball has both a rich 
history and an ever-appealing freshness 
to millions of people from every con- 
ceivable background. In the spring, all 
things seem possible, and as the season 
unfolds, some dreams become reality— 
new Stars, new records, new champions. 
But baseball is also a complicated busi- 
ness, with economic realities that affect, 
and sometimes disrupt, the game. Many 
fans find the business of baseball con- 
fusing when concepts such as salary 
caps, unfair labor practices, impasses, 
replacement players, and mediation 
swirl through the sports page. Legal 
Bases puts this confusion to rest by ex- 
plaining the legal processes surround- 
ing the employment relationship be- 
tween baseball owners and players. 

The author creatively uses an “All- 
Star Baseball Law Team” to show how 
law helped early major league baseball 
evolve into today’s game. Stories about 
the nine All Stars describe how legal 
decisions molded relationships between 
owners and owners, owners and com- 
missioners, and owners and _ players. 
The book’s focus is the owner and player 
relationship. 


The carefully chosen All Stars pro- 
vide a unique look at baseball labor re- 
lations. For example, John Montgomery 
Ward, a Hall-of-Famer who earned a law 
degree while playing for the New York 
Giants in the 1880s, is the book’s lead- 
off hitter. He formed the first players’ 
union in response to owners reserving 
players, or tying players to one team. 
This practice prevented players from 
selling their skills to the highest bidder. 

Ward’s efforts to mobilize players 
against the reserve system serve as the 
book’s backdrop. The ongoing tension 
between owner attempts to minimize 
salary competition and player efforts to 
use competition to increase salaries re- 
mains a controversial labor relations 
issue. 

Each All Star story is skillfully inter- 
woven with a concise and sophisticated 
explanation of related legal concepts. 
For example, the chapter on Marvin 
Miller, who transformed the Major 
League Baseball Players Association 
into an effective labor union, discusses 
the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA). Similarly, players Andy 
Messersmith and Carlton Fisk are All 
Stars because of cases they took to arbi- 
tration. Their chapters include explana- 
tions of arbitration procedures, stan- 
dards, and legal standing... oe 

The chapters build step-by-step to the 
1994 strike. The final All Star is Sonia 
Sotomayor, a Federal district court 
judge. Judge Sotomayor found that the 
owners violated the NLRA with unilateral 
changes in mandatory bargaining issues 
when no bargaining impasse existed. 
She issued an injunction ordering the 
parties back to the bargaining table. Bar- 
gaining resumed. An agreement was 
reached in late 1996. 

The book’s many anecdotes make it 
a treat. Some tales are employment re- 
lated. For example, Branch Rickey is 
known for signing Jackie Robinson and 
integrating major league ball. The book 
mentions this, but details his creation of 
the comprehensive minor league system. 
Today, this system is the primary way 
baseball clubs develop player talent, 


and it is an important part of the employ- 
ment relationship between players and 
owners. 

Even less directly related anecdotes 
add to the book’s fascination. Did you 
know, for example, that President Taft 
is credited with originating the seventh- 
inning stretch? He stood, and everyone 
else followed suit out of respect. Or that 
Charles O. Finley dubbed James Hunter 
as “Catfish” because he thought the 
name would have market appeal? 

Legal Bases presents readers with a 
vibrant example of why and how collec- 
tive bargaining occurs, and the involved 
legal processes. But there is more. The 
book also gives baseball enthusiasts a 
coherent understanding of the history 
and role of major league collective bar- 
gaining in an appealing format. It may 
even provide readers who are not base- 
ball fans with a reason to take an inter- 
est in the game. 

Although other books look at the 
business of baseball, Legal Bases is a 
unique blend of history, anecdote, and 
labor relations analysis. Business is a 
minor story in most baseball books. 
Some have detailed discussions of busi- 
ness-related topics, but pay little attention 
to legal processes or collective bargain- 
ing. A few others have very sophisticated 
theoretical and empirical discussions 
about business and collective bargaining 
topics, but include few baseball vignettes. 
None integrate the colorful history of 
baseball with a comprehensive under- 
standing of labor relations and other busi- 
ness topics as effectively as Legal Bases. 


—Karen S. Koziara 


Professor, Human 
Resource Administration 
Temple University 


Poverty and welfare 


It Takes a Nation: A New Agenda for 
Fighting Poverty. By Rebecca M. 
Blank. Princeton, NJ, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1997, 340 pp. 


Written in anticipation of sweeping 
changes in our Nation’s welfare system, 
It Takes a Nation: A New Agenda for 
Fighting Poverty comprehensively ex- 
plains our country’s approach to deal- 
ing with poverty over the last 30 years 
and, at the same time, works to dispel 
welfare myths. This book was published 
soon after passage of the Personal Re- 
sponsibility and Work Opportunity Rec- 
onciliation Act which, among other 
things, abolished Aid for Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), permitted 
States more freedom in developing wel- 
fare policies, imposed penalties on States 
that do not meet caseload reduction re- 
quirements, and set a time limit on wel- 
fare assistance. 

Drawing on 30 years of poverty re- 
search, the author focuses on three main 
themes in the book. First, the nature of 
poverty is very misunderstood in this 
country. Second, we overestimate the 
ability of recent economic growth to help 
the poor escape poverty. Third, Ameri- 
cans do not understand the role of wel- 
fare programs. 

Regarding the general misunder- 
standing about who is poor in the United 
States, a chapter entitled “The Chang- 
ing Face of Poverty” provides graphs 
that clearly display race, age, family 
structure, and educational attainment of 
the poor and nonpoor in our society. For 
instance, contrary to what many believe, 
statistics drawn from the 1994 March 
Current Population Survey show equal 
percentages of white and Latino or Af- 
rican Americans among the poor. Also, 
contrary to popular belief, although the 
percentage of poor located in central 
cities increased over the 1970—93 pe- 
riod, the fastest rate of growth occurred 
in suburban areas. 

Blank thoroughly discusses why the 
economic expansions of the 1980s and 
the 1990s have not solved the poverty 
problem as declining real wages among 
the less skilled offset the opportunities 
provided by economic growth. The re- 
lationship between wages and work be- 
havior is discussed along with a good 
explanation of how the movement of 
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jobs from city to suburban locations has 
affected poverty. Multiple examples are 
provided showing weekly earnings 
among single mothers, married couples, 
and single adults which demonstrate 
how, for less skilled workers, work alone 
is not a sufficient mechanism for escap- 
ing poverty. 

The author also provides an alterna- 
tive way of evaluating the effectiveness 
of welfare policy. She argues that evalu- 
ating our policy based on program 
spending and its effect on the poverty 
rate is incomplete and misleading, caus- 
ing the general sentiment that our wel- 
fare programs have been ineffective. 
From the author’s calculations, based on 


the 1994 March Current Population Sur- 
vey, an alternative poverty measure is 
provided that shows that although the 
poverty rate would change very little if 
cash assistance programs were abol- 
ished, the gap between the poverty line 
and income is substantially reduced, 
making poor families better off. 
Besides discussing the three main 
themes, useful information is provided 
about the advantages and disadvantages 
of the move to targeted programs, the shift 
in control of welfare programs from Fed- 
eral to State government, and the effec- 
tiveness of economic development pro- 
grams. The author also provides her own 
recommendations for welfare policy im- 


provement and concludes, as the book title 
suggests, that “Our government pro- 
grams will be much more effective if 
they are implemented in an environment 
where poverty is recognized as a na- 
tional problem that affects us all and to 
which we are all expected to respond.” 

This book would be useful to policy- 
makers, administrators, and those—like 
myself—who, because of a lack of broad 
knowledge regarding our country’s wel- 
fare policy, feel incapable of drawing a 
conclusion about the benefits of recent 
welfare reform initiatives. 


—Michelle Weihmann 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Philadelphia region 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the 
Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on 
back cover) on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from 
the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering docu- 
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ment codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing 
a list of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You 
may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately follow- 
ing the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested 
material four times before disconnecting. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


N.€.Cc. 
N.€.S. 


vonou 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 


~ 1983). 


At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 

sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
_ Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980..The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
_ selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606- 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 


workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. —s 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction-or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are | 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 


“Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 


of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics 
Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Ilness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
_ Sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused bya 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


—— ae mraae urna alias ana i atric ecg = GLE RR nT 
1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 oe — 
IV I i) iT} IV I ll Mil 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate... 66.8 67.1 67.0 67.1, 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 67.0 
Employment-population ratio... 63.2 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.1 63.9 
Unemployment rate 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 4.9 4.9) 47 47 4.4 46 
Menta. th tees 5.4 4.9 5.2 5.2 48 4.8) 47 4.5 4.2 45 
16 to 24 years 12.6 11.8 42.357 123 15 11.8 11.6 11.4 10.5 11.6 
25 years and over.. 41 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 
5.4 5.0 55 5.4 5.1 5.0 47 49 4.6 4.6 
16 to 24 years 11.3 10.7 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 9.5 9.9 
25 years and over. 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total ..sccscereoses saceatseereussesnsvesssssessansssssssosessrsessessetnascestinsaconsennaecs| 119,608 | 122,690] 120;655'| 121,461 | 122,317.) 122:995 | »123'934 |, 124,795) S125:ciGumemeanans 
Private sector. 100,189 | 103,120 | 101,223 102,001 | 102,797 103,392 | 104,271 | 105,084 | 105,714} 106,249 
Goods-producing 24,493 24,934 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 25,315 25,210 
WMarniifeicturing ste aesmacene pes tats en nconctvessuesnanevancouesenancanterd 18,495 18,657 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,804 18,660 
Service-producing-s:Sracsvruews-csench ten bee ont vekseceeveras nscsupestiner 95,115 97,756 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 | 100,201 | 100,931 
Average hours: 
Private sector.... 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.6 34.5 
Maritifactuirling ares ecaccscvecete coueoeeet s4evat anne aasecrenest-beeeenetarann 41.6 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 41.7 417 
VOM Osis i easccecneccecetsccececaceaqenseucsrencesavanceeecscoee 4.5 4.8 4.5 48 4.8 48 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.6 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 2.9 3.3 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 1.2 
Private industry workers. 3.1 3.4 6 8 8 8 9 a] 9 a 
Goods-producing” 2.8 2.4 6 1.0 iz 4 7 8 ¥ 
Service-prodticinigh avin tase vcs es eee eee en eee 3.2 3.9 5 14 7 1.0 14 1.0 8 13 
State and local government WOrkEIS.......ss:eseseeeensesesrsesseressen] 2.6 2.3 6 4 Es | 1.3 5 6 3 1.5 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
2.4 2.1 5 2 6 14 2 4 1.0 14 
Nonunion... 3.1 3.8 5 1.1 8 8 1.0 1.0 8 11 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


$ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annud and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 1 
Selected measures 1996 1997 hens 
IV | Ml il IV I ll il 
ap jaan an 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
NS IpELMON FARR Ma raesnte teres ct act cecnvecaecsacorsascecsessseruscreisestecsscosesd 2.9 3.3 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 
PARROT sre ccorerese sss cnassercives sesccpaccavesiscceeeenteasZsasceos 3.1 3.4 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 Le 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.3 3.8 6 9 4 Wi 9 9 7 1.3 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.9 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 1.1 9 1.3 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.3 1.7 5 9 2 6 1 6 5 4 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods. 2.8 -1.2 7 -5 -.4 2 -5 -8 5 -1 
Finished consumer goods. 3.6 -1.4 6 -.6 -.2 4 -8 -1.0 8 0 
Capital equipment 4 -.6 1.0 4) -.5 -7 As) .0 -5 -5 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4 -.8 -.6 -.3 “a 4 -.8 -1.4 2 | 
Crude materials. 14.7 -11.3 Tal -11.5 -.4 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 4.8 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price are seasonally adjusted. 


data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative mecsures of wage and compensation changes 


terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The dati 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Fi 
Components 1997 1998 1997 1998 
i} Ml IV I i il Nl iT IV ! 1) Ml 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSINESS SECHOF..........+.+..cscecesescesssesesesseeesesesceseeneeveeey 2.6 41 5.3 4.9 41 3.8 3.5 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.5 
All persons, nonfarm bDUSINESS SOCTOF..........esceeseseesseeeeeseeeeeeees 2.6 3.9 4.9 4.6 4.0 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.9 4.0 44 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
SUED TEI (its decor eorr 6 1.0 8 8 8 12 28 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.7 
8 8 9 9 9 1.1 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 
6 A) 2 A 1.0 1.4 1.6 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.7 27, 
8 8 1.0 1.0 8 1.41 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 
State and local governments.... A 1.3 AS) 6 3 1.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 25 2.7 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CUTIE ai VeE TESS crest cece a POPC Pe Gi 1.2 9 9 7) 1.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 Si7. 3.8 4.0 
Private nonfarm... 9 1.0 1.0 ifs 9 1.3 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Union......... By lat Fe) 8 1.3 2.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.2 
Nonunion.... 9 1.0 V1 11 9 1.3 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.2 4] 4.4 
State and local governments. 2 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


oe 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status —— = —s 
1996 1997 Oct. Nov. |_Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Le May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 | 205,699 | 205,919 
Civilian labor force. .| 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 137,523 | 137,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 | 137,296 | 137,415 | 138,075 | 137,976 
Participation rate......... 66.8 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 67.1 67.0 
Employed........nscsesseseoer 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 | 131,765 | 131,677 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”. 63.2 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 63.9 63.8 64.1 63.9 
Unemployed. ol Gee 6,739 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 6,230 6,247 6,310 6,299 
Unemployment rate... 5.4 49 48 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4:5) |e a5 45 4.6 4.6 


Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837| 67,361 | 67,077| 66,929] 66,745| 66,844) 67,024| 67,489] 67,535| 67,639 67,973| 68,064| 67,624) 67,943 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eae 88,606 | 89,879] 90,140] 90,251] 90,339] 90,391] 90,476] 90,502] 90,580} 90,622] 90,700) 90,802 | 90,889] 91,003} 91,101 
Civilian labor force. 68,044| 69,166] 69,193] 69,500] 69,561| 69,652] 69,601} 69,451 | 69,697] 69,624] 69,545] 69,790} 69,490 | 69,829) 69,815 
Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 76.8 77.0 77.0 7.1 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.5 76.7 76.6 
Employed.......ssscsecssreseees 64,897 | 66,284| 66,337| 66,824) 66,676/ 67,008] 66,990| 66,753] 67,301] 67,190| 66,950] 67,040) 66,901 | 67,185] 67,241 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio............- 73.2 73.7 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.8 73.8 
AQTiCulture.......ssesese0eee 2,356 2,356 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 2,394 2,443 2,424 2,463 
Nonagricultural 
iNdustries........00+-++44 62,541 | 63,927| 64,039| 64,501 | 64,362] 64,726| 64,726| 64,585 | 64,881] 64,866| 64,617 | 64,646| 64,457| 64,761 | 64,778 
Unemployed..........-s:0e0+ 3,146 2,882 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 2,750 2,589 2,645 2,575 
Unemployment rate... 46 4.2 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 
Civilian labor force. 


97,050 | 97,889] 98,144] 98,212] 98,300] 98,420] 98,471] 98,534] 98,583] 98,668 | 98,735] 98,778| 98,901 | 98,994 | 99,037 
58,094 | 59,198| 59,338] 59,348 | 59,624| 59,652] 59,721| 59,771| 59,486/ 59,573} 59,599| 59,359} 59,712 | 59,804| 59,810 


Participation rate......... 59.9 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 60.1 60.4 60.4 60.4 
Employed.......sccsessssereers 55,311 | 56,613| 56,919] 56,953] 57,255 | 57,040] 57,146| 57,186 | 57,075] 57,253| 57,172} 57,000] 57,286| 57,435| 57,422 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 57.0 57.8 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.7 57.9 58.0 58.0 
AQPICUILUTE........-000cce0e0e 827 798 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 755 747 793 819 773 778 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 54,484 55,815| 56,105| 56,120] 56,410| 56,229) 56,345/ 56,470| 56,370| 56,499| 56,424| 56,207| 56,468/ 56,663| 56,643 


Unemployed, 2,783 2,585 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 2,359 2,426 2,368 2,388 

Unemployment rate....| 48 44 41 4.0 4.0 44 4.3 4.3 41 3.9 41 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ ss 

Civilian labor force 

Participation rate. 


14,934 | 15,365] 15,483] 15,478] 15,459] 15,427| 15,453] 15,511 | 15,569] 15,609) 15,651/ 15,690] 15,689) 15,702| 15,781 
7,806 7,932 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 8,147 8,213 8,442 8,351 
52.3 51.6 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 53.3 53.5 51.8 52.3 53.0 51.9 52.4 53.8 52.9 


Employed........ssecsssereseees 6,500 6,661" 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 7,027 6,981 7,145 7,015 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 43.5 43.4 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 44.8 44.5 45.5 44.5 
AQriculture.........seseeese0e 261 244 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 256 262 254 267 322 361 

Nonagricultural 
industries. 6,239 6,417 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782. 6,754 6,826 6,773 6,715 6,823 6,653 
Unemployed......... .| 1,806 1,271 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 1,120 1,232 1,297 1,336 
Unemployment rate.... 16.7 16.0 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 16.0 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional : 

population’ 169,993 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 | 171,804 | 171,956 


Civilian labor force... 114,693 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 | 114,975 | 115,275 | 115,776 | 115,602 


67.5 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.4 67.2 


Employed.......:ssesssesssseres 109,856 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 | 110,630 | 110,708 | 111,233 | 111,013 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 64.5 64.5 64.7 64.6 
Unemployed......... | 5,300 4,836 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 4,346 4,567 4,543 4,589 
Unemployment rate.... 47 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’........... a 24,003} 24,117| 24,149| 24,180] 24,196| 24,229| 24,257| 24,289| 24,317| 24,349] 24,381| 24,418) 24,458) 24,496 
Civilian labor force... Sa 15,529 | 15,555 | 15,638] 15,709| 15,788] 15,885| 15,971} 15,907] 15,756) 16,013| 16,059) 15,907| 15,982) 16,172 
Participation rate. 64.7 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.9 65.1 65.3 66.0 
Employed... 13,969 | 14,067| 14,128] 14,149] 14,316 | 14,349| 14498) 14499/| 14,344| 14,700| 14,508| 14,476) 14,510| 14,781 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 57.4 58.2 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 59.2 59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 59.5 59.3 59.3 60.3 
Unemployed... 1,592 1,560 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 1,551 1,431 1,472 1,391 
Unemployment rate.... 10.5 10.0| 96 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 9.0 9.2 8.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Enploymentstatus Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 1997 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
ahs 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 19,213 | 20,321 20,519 | 20,575} 20,629} 20,741 20,798 | 20,851 20,915 | 20,975) 21,036 | 21,097] 21,159 | 21,224] 21,286 
Civilian labor force.............| 12,774 | 13,796 | 13,896 | 13,880] 13,973] 13,954] 14,149) 14,298] 14,369] 14,458] 14,420] 14,240] 14,277| 14,484| 14,418 
Participation rate......... 66.5 67.9 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 67.5 67.5 68.2 67.7 
Employed.......ccecseesesesees 11,642 | 12,726) 12,806} 12,921 12,921 12,988 | 13,181 13,305 | 13,434] 13,480 | 13,328} 13,219] 13,203 13,413 | 13,381 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 60.6 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 64.3 63.4 62.7 62.4 63.2 62.9 
Unemployed 1,132 1,069 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 993 935 978 1,092 1,022 1,074 1,071 1,036 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 7.7 7.8 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 7.2 WA) 7.4 7.2 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data secsondly adjusted 


data for the “other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


white and black population groups. 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories -——— = 
1996 1997 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 | 131,765 | 131,677 
i | eer Tee ee aE 68,207 69,685 | 69,785 70,352} 70,195 | 70,518) 70,459 | 70,297 | 70,831 70,685 | 70,570 70,605} 70,441 70,751 70,797 
WMOMOMT ie asnessrcnscnen:cunaddser-asts 58,501 59,873 60,125 60,223 60,582 60,565 | 60,704 60,697 60,553 60,768 60,640 60,462 60,727 61,014 | 60,881 
Married men, spouse 
present... 42,417 42,642 | 42,771 42,967 | 42,952 | 42,977] 42,915] 42,779) 42,865| 42,471 42,539 | 42,837] 42,883 | 43,255| 43,081 
Married women, spouse 
DVQGBT iis. dertsswsssecntnartesvaccs 32,406 32,755 | 32,978 | 32,840 | 32,975} 32,793} 32,821 32,872 | 32,973 | 32,805 | 32,805 | 32,658 | 32,597 | 32,870| 33,087 
Women who maintain 
PARAMOS eds wsencossterarnnnnns 7,363 7,775 7,865 ~ 726 7,822 7,784 7,884 7,776 7,813 7,848 7,922 7,846 7,932 8,002 7,928 
Class of worker 
agricuiture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 1,871 1,841 2,018 2,165 2,213 2,309 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,457 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 1,395 1,470 1,383 1,345 1,280 1,265 
Unpaid family workers... 56 51 55 49 54 44 41 32 28 51 48 30 28 43 32 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers.....| 114,171 | 116,983 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 | 119,013 | 118,654 | 118,543 | 118,676 | 118,978 | 118,990 
GOVErNMEN......0.ceseeeereeceeee 18,217 18,131 18,075 18,170 18,248 18,421 18,378 18,072 18,202 18,034 18,497 18,364 18,257 18,415 18,549 
Private industries...............4 95,954 98,852 | 99,560 | 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 | 100,979 | 100,157 | 100,179 | 100,419 | 100,563 | 100,441 

Private households.. 928 915 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 1,014 1,015 961 974 853 900 940 
Other... 95,025 97,937 | 98,683} 99,003} 99,209] 99,123 99,547 | 100,037 | 99,557 | 99,964} 99,195 | 99,205] 99,566 | 99,663; 99,502 
Self-employed workers....... 8,971 9,056 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 8,784 9,069 9,023 8,969 9,094 8,947 9,159 9,064 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 92 97 99 131 117 102 124 97 100 91 83 85 91 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOOSONS cncdscmeancteacn snes 4,315 4,068 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 3,902 3,735 3,772 3,837 3,783 3,463 3,365 3,362 
Slack work or business | 
GOMMCHUONS oo coisa cc cepcnerns 2,388 2,286 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 2,188 2,074 2,104 2,230 2,372 1,989 1,897 2,042 
Could only find part-time | 
WON ses carsicapaenasits rena ses 1,605 1,468 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 1,344 1,246 1,192 1,175 1,152 1,099 
Part time for noneconomic 
NOGSONS Ait sitetaa sc ascne nes 17,770 18,149 | 18,113 | 18,083] 18,386 | 18,515 | 18,407 18,448 | 18,084} 18,662 18,656 | 18,584] 18,648) 18,857 18,641 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
SEASONS cc iecssis cacongverneseses | 4,123 3,879 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 3,726 3,608 3,630 3,676 3,632 3,307 3,152 3,216 
Slack work or business 
2,263 2,167 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 2,057 1,998 2,024 2,151 2,261 1,900 1,779 1,933 
1,576 1,433 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 1,276 1,315 1,199 1,162 1,143 1,113 1,081 
Ceo Seen ec Peer 17,564 | 17,537 17,791 17,898 | 17,786 18,067 18,019 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


a  ————————————— 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories yj aie Ea 
4996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | duly Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
4 a —— 
‘i ale 
Characteristic 

Total, all workers 5.4 49 48 46 47 47 46 4.7 43 4.3 4.5 4.5 45 4.6 4.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0| 15.5| 152| 14.3] 14.1] 14.7] 15.0] 131] 14.2] 146) 13.8] 15.0) 15.4 | 16.0 
Men, 20 years and ovet...... 4.6 4.2 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 
Women, 20 years and over... 4.8 4.4 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 43 44 3.9 44 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 
White, total 47 4.2 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 


14.2 13'6 |) 13,40) 12:3) A Gs) IS 128s tT Sri 20h eats. 7acaetihs 13.1 13.0| 13.7 
15.5 143] 143] 128] 11.3] 142] 147] 149] 12.7] 14.0] 14:7 )~13.1 14.3) 15.0] 14.0 

Women, 16 to 19 years. 12.9 12:87) (ZS) 6 ait 8.8 9.8 | 10.6-} 10.7 98} 12.6 8.9) 11.9] 10.7) 13.4 
Men, 20 years and over. es! 4] 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 
Women, 20 years and over........-+++++4 4.1 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.4 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years. 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years.... 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 


10.5 10.0 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 9.0 9.2 8.6 
33.6 32.4) 29.5) 33.3) 344] 30.1 31.5 | 29.1 24.7| 29.4) 20.2] 286] 288) 304)| 29.1 
36.9 36.5) 30.1 35.0| 362] 31.8] 34.7] 27.8] 23.9] 30.2] 204) 306) 29.7) 341 35.1 
30.3 28.7 | 28.8) 31.9] 33.1 28.5} 284) 303) 25.3/ 288/ 20.1 26.4 | 28.1 26.8} 23.8 


Men, 20 years and over. 9.4 8.5 8.3 7.8 8.6 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.4 6.7 6.9 8.9 7.8 T2 6.9 
Women, 20 years and over........-.+++4 8.7 8.8 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 8.4 rend 7.9 7.6 8.1 75 
Hispanic origin, total..........:ssssseseeeeene 8.9 TEL 7.8 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 fee: 7.5 7.4 oe 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.3 
Married women, spouse presen 3.6 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.8 2.9) 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.8 
Women who maintain families ut 8.2 8.1 7.8 8.1 Ta 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 Tel 6.9 6.8 6.8 7.6 6.9 
Full-time WOrkKeIS........sccesecesesesesseneeeees 5.3 4.8 47 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.5 45 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.4 44 4.3 
Part-time WOrkKe@IS.......ssssesesesesesseeeeeseey 5.8 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.2 57) 4.8 47 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.7 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers. ay 5.5 5.0 48 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.7 47 4.3 4.5 47 4.6 47 4.8 47 
Mining..........-++- 5.1 3.8 4.5 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.7 2.3 1.3 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.0 2.2 
Construction. 10.1 9.0 8.7 7.9 8.9 7.9 7.8 8.6 6.3 8.0 8.0 6.7 7.4 9.0 6.5 
Manufacturing. 4.8 4.2 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 44 3.9 41 4.0 
Durable goods. 4 45 3.5 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 2.9 3.6 3.5 3.0 2.9 4.3 3.7 3.8 3.1 
Nondurable goods.. Fs Bie 5.1 48 4.4 4.9 4.5 5.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.5 44 4.6 5.3 
Transportation and public utilities......... 41 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.6 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade... 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... PAY 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.7 2.3 2.5 
Services 5.4 4.6 4.3 4.4 45 4.3 4.7 4.7 4.3 4.8 47 45 47 4.4 48 
Government workers 2.9 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.4 2.3 2.9 2.0 2.4 2.0 2.5 2.2 2.3 2.2 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 9.1 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 8.6 9.7 8.0 79 8.1 8.2 7.0 7.9 6.3 

Educational attainment’ 

Less than a high school diploma 8.7 8.1 Tell ie) 7.6 We 7.0 7.2 7.0 6.7 7.2 7.2 TA 6.9 6.8 
High school graduates, no college... 47 4.3 4.2 3.8 4.1 3.9 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.7 4.0 41 4.0 4) 4.0 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data secsondlly adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1997 1998 

re came | [<1 o ae 
unemployment 1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

——-— + —- 
Less than 5 weeks... 2,633 2,538 | 2,558| 2,423] 2,531] 2,488| 2,622/ 2,858| 2,632| 2,634| 2,519] 2,625) 2,675| 2,639) 2,857 
5 to 14 weeks... 2,287 2,138 | 1,912| 2,048] 1,922] 1,971] 1,909| 1,979] 1,901] 1,954| 2,084 | 1,983| 1,960} 1,999} 1,841 
15 weeks and over.. 2,316 2,062} 1,990] 1,865| 1,964] 1,811| 1,830) 1,731] 1,417| 1,462) 1,621] 1,600] 1,647| 1,651} 1,589 
15 to 26 weeks.. 1,053 995 919 899 936 773 855 841 584 656 852 793 820 733 699 
27 weeks and over.. 1,262 1,067 | 1,071 966 | 1,028) 1,038 974 891 833 806 769 807 827 918 890 
Mean duration, in We@KS........--00+0 16.7 15.8 16.3] 15.6 16.3 15.6 15.6 14.3 14.3 14.6 13.8 14.3 13.5 14.3 14.3 
Median duration, in weeks. 8.3 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
unemployment 1996 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
1 

JOD 1OSEPS ...-.....enscscseesarserconseonee 3,370 3,037 | 2,934/ 2,886] 2,991 2,807 | 2,795| 2,980} 2,631 2,772 | 2,819] 2,908) 2,852| 2,902] 2,815 

On temporary layoff. 1,021 931 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 841 966 978 939 831 

Not on temporary layoff.. 2,349 2,106 1,971 2,071 2,030 1,947 1,975 | 2,000} 1,935] 1,986] 1,978) 1,941 1,874 | 1,963] 1,984 
Job leavers... 774 795 732 655 692 808 786 744 625 748 766 799 740 724 734 
Reentrants.... 2,512 2,338 | 2,247 | 2,229) 2,170) 2,229) 2,266) 2,215} 2,096/ 2,033] 2,096) 2,042) 2,132| 2,195) 2,170 
New entrants... 580 569 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 493 532 463 503 487 589 

Percent of unemployed 

Job losers’ 46.6 45.1 45.4 45.6 46.7 44.1 43.7 45.9 44.9 45.8 45.4 46.8 45.8 46.0 44.6 

On temporary layoff. i 14.1 13.8 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 15.6 15.7 14.9 13.2 

Not on temporary layoff.. 32.5 31.3 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 31.8 31.3 30.1 31.1 31.5 
Job leavers 10.7 11.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 12.9 11.9 11.5 11.6 
Reentrants. 34.7 34.7 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35.7 33.6 33.7 32.9 34.2 34.8 34.4 
New entrants... 8.0 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 7.5 8.1 7.7 9.3 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’ 25 2.2 2.2 21 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.0 2.1 24 De 2.1 2.0 
Job leavers... 6 6 A) A) no) 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 5 5 
Reentrants... 1.9 1 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 
New entrants... 4 


’ Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Sex and age 
1996 1997 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
tt spit 
Total, 16 years and OVET..........0000+ 5.4 49 48 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 
16 to 24 years. 12.0 11.3 111 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 10.6 10.3 1141 11.0 10.5 
16 to 19 years.. 16.7 16.0 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 15.4 16.0 
16 to 17 years... 18.9 18.2 17.5 17.6 Wee 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 15.8 18.2 15.2 17.1 17.9 18.8 
18 to 19 years 15.2 14.5 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 12.3 12.9 13.8 13.8 14.2 
20 to 24 years 9.3 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 74 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.3 vg 
25 years and over... 4.2 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 
25 to 54 years... 4.3 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 
55 years and over... 3.4 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.0 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.5 2.8 2.6 ull 2.6 
Men, 16 years and over... 5.4 49 48 4.5 4.7 45 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.4 
16 to 24 years... 12.6 11.8 12.0 11.6 11.1 11.2 11.7 11.2 9.7 11.0 10.8 11.4 11.4 12.1 11.0 
16 to 19 years 18.1 16.9 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 15.3 15.9 15.8 17.7 16.8 
16 to 17 years. 20.8 19.1 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 21.0 17.3 18.6 20.7 21.8 
18 to 19 years.... 16.3 15.4 14.8 14.1 11.1 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 11.8 14.6 14.2 15.7 13.5 
20 to 24 years 9.5 8.9 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.7 7.5 
25 years and over.... 4] 3.6 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
25 to 54 years. 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 
55 years and over 3.3 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 2.5 3.1 2.8 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.4 5.0 47 4.7 4.6 48 4.8 4.9 4.6 44 4.7 4.4 47 4.5 4.7 
16 to 24 years. 11.3 10.7 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 10.3 9.1 10.7 9.8 10.1 
16 to 19 years 15.2 15.0 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 12.3 13.9 11.5 14.2 12.9 15.1 
16 to 17 years. 16.9 17.2 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 13.5 15.1 12.9 15.5 14.8 15.6 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 13.6 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 11.4 12.7 11.2 13.3 11.9 14.8 
20 to 24 years 9.0 8.1 7.4 7.4 76 9.7 8.3 7.9 7.5 6.9 8.0 (Gp 8.6 7.9 6.9 
25 years and over.... 4.3 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.6 3:7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 
25 to 54 years.... 4.4 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 441 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.8 
55 years and over.. aa 3.5 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.1 2.3 24 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. | Aug. ept. Sept. | Aug. ept. 
Sista 1997 | 1998 | 1998° Slate 1997 | 1998 | 1998” 
ale it  Bevetote 

Alabama.... 5.1 3.7 4.2|| Missouri... 4.2 41 3.7 

ak 5.9 5.9)| Montana... 5.3 5.0 5.2 

44 41 4.3 2.5 2.3 241 
Arkansas... ea 5.2 45 5.0 4.0 4.2 3.8 
Coaliforral einen rcncectaceexsttonris aur ceeeneeceeaeeers ae 6.2 5.8 6.0 3.0 21 2.4 
COMO AD Serie stcies newcigiect nscenetnsne saduwereeee 3.1 3.3 3.5|| New Jersey. | 4.8 48 
Connecticut... 49 3.5 3.9)|| New Mexico. 6.0 6.4 6.5 
Delaware...... 3.6 3.6 3.4|| New York..... 6.4 5.3 5.5 
District of Columbia. 8.2 8.8) 8.9|| North Carolina... 3.6 - - 
Florida 47 4.4 4.21) North Dakota. 252. ficcecocnsnstvesundenncssacdorennncan 2.2 2.4 2.5 

4.4 41 3.9 45] — 4.3 4.3 

6.3 5.7 6.1 4] 4.3 4.3 

5.3 4.9 5.0|| Oregon 5.7 5.7 5.7 
Illinois... 4.6 4.2 4.5|| Pennsylvania 5.1 44 45 
Indiana... 3.6 2a 3.1|| Rhode Island. 5.2 4.8 4.9 

3.1 2.5 2.6|| South Carolina... 41 3.5 3.3 
Kansas.. 3.7 3.6 3.7|| South Dakota 2.9 2.3 2.4 
Kentucky 5.2 4.4 4.1|| Tennessee.. 5.4 4] 41 
Louisiana... 5.9 6.1 6.1|| Texas... 5.3 5.0 5.0 
Malin: ficcc-tneseeeoesy 5.4 44 AINE sta csscunac eres) ces caeeee RS Ee 3.1 3.3 3.3 
Maryland sic cissunsnaiccennusentaraserseenanaes §.2 4.8 A.B MORMON iesseaceensvsesavensssaneeceeeeoovencaueteeinel 3.9 2.9 3.2 
Massachusetts... 4.0 3.0 3.3) Virginia............ 3.8 3.1 3.1 
Michigan... 41 3.6 3.6|| Washington. 4.7 47 5.1 
Minnesota. 3.2 24 2.4 6.7 6.8 6.4 
Mississippi... 6.0 5.1 5.3 3.7 3.3 3.2 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, secsondlly adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
oa 1997 | 1998 | 1998 eae 1997 | 1998 | 1998 
= 

PARA Ewa oon ctontsenscpesreeeeeeenenatieet 1,869.5 1,886.3 1,882:9 (Wl WISSOUNS iines-sarecdentennssesseieanne ens 2,645.0 2,676.2 2,670.0 
Alaska. 269.0 274.1 274.2 368.2 369.9 369.9 
Arizona.. 4 1,994.0 2,072.9 2,092.6 861.8 877.0 879.2 
Arkansas... 1,106.1 1,130.1 1,126.1 898.7 935.2 942.6 
California 13,277.7 13,619.7 13,655.2 || New Hampshire... 570.5 570.4 566.8 
Colorado. 1,996.8 2,054.2 2,057.8 || New Jersey. 3,746.9 3,804.0 3,811.4 
Connecticut... 1,621.7 1,649.9 1,639.3 || New Mexico.. 709.1 722.5 723.0 
Delaware...... 391.4 401.1 403.0 || New York.. 8,057.7 8,166.8 8,185.9 
District of Columbia. 614.8 611.9 612.0 |) North Carolina.. 3,697.4 - - 
Florida 6,487.4 6,708.3 6,726.1 || North Dakota. 314.1 317.0 320.1 
Georgia. 3,649.9 3,740.4 3,751.2 5,405.7 5,470.7 5,470.7 
Hawaii 534.6 526.6 530.8 1,397.7 1,430.3 1,437.5 
510.2 521.3 518.9 || Oregon 1,532.2 1,563.8 1,564.6 
Illinois... 5,795.4 5,879.1 5,874.5 || Pennsylvania... --| 5,421.7 5,460.8 5,478.5 
indilangess.s6 toe eee 2,866.2 | 2,879.3 | 2,881.6 || Rhode Island........sesccecesseessseesseees 452.3 453.4 455.8 
1,406.4 1,442.2 1,442.7 || South Carolina..........escseseenenee 1,727.8 1,797.3 1,802.6 
1,275.6 1,305.3 1,310.4 || South Dakota... 355.8 360.5 358.2 
1,722.5 1,759.2 1,754.5 || Tennessee... 2,590.4 2,616.2 2,610.5 
1,858.5 1,882.6 1,884.1 || Texas. 8,682.6 8,915.1 8,936.0 
557.1 564.9 567.7 1,002.1 1,024.4 1,026.7 
Maryland...... 2,258.2 2,282.4 2,284.7 || Vermont.... 279.4 283.9 283.9 
Massachusetts. 3,134.4 3,208.9 3,210.7 || Virginia...... 3,240.2 3,337.7 3,339.7 
Michigan 4,462.8 4,541.9 4,548.9 || Washington.. 2,525.5 2,615.1 2,607.4 
Minnesota.... 2,498.1 2,559.6 2,554.2 || West Virginia. 708.7 717.2 721.5 
Mississippi... 1,110.5 1,122.6 1,118.1 || Wisconsin 2,668.0 2,724.8 2,719.0 
WOOTEN a. cc ceennseeas tirvsatosarsene 223.2 229.0 224.9 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
aca == 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept? | Oct? 


123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 424,914 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,751 125,869 | 126,191 126,348 | 126,464 


104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 | 106,269 | 106,406 | 106,498 
25,099 | 25,193} 25,297 | 25,314| 25,276| 25,339] 25,301 | 25,304/ 25,135] 25,253) 25,221 | 25,183 


591 $92 592 | 590 587 582 579 578 571 571 570 565 

53 52 52 | 52 51 51 51 51 50 50 50 50 
337 338 338 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 323 319 
107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 108 108 108 


5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,968 5,987 
1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,413 1,407 1,414 


788 805 817 813 805 819 819 821 828 829 818 817 
3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,732 3,747 3,743 3,756 


18,758 | 18,791 | 18,824 | 18,822} 18829| 18,827| 18,805| 18,780} 18594| 18,693) 18,683] 18,631 
12,970 | 13,001} 13,023} 13,024] 13,013) 13,007/ 12,971] 12,943] 12,746| 12,836| 12,852) 12,815 


11,094 | 11,118} 11,154} 11,159) 11,166} 11,170] 11,156} 11,144) 10,989] 11,106} 11,085 | 11,053 
7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7,577 7,576 7,564 


Lumber and wood products...... 778 793 794 795 798 800 | 800 801 802 803 801 802 802 804 806 


Furniture and fixtures...........-4 504 510 511 511 513 517 519 520 524 526 524 528 526 524 523 
Stone, clay, and glass 

products... 544 552 554 554 555 562 561 558 561 559 562 561 564 564 564 
Primary metal industries. 711 711 714 715 716 719 718 719 718 716 717 706 714 713 706 


Fabricated metal products. 1,449 1,475 1,485 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 1,483 
Industrial machinery and 

SQUIPMEN.........2.-ececececeeesenens | 2,115 2,163 2,185 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202} 2,193 2,190 2,183 2,178 

Computer and office 

ESQUIPMEN..........ccccseeeereenereee 362 375 380 379 381 381 381 381 377 376 375 375 373 371 370 

Electronic and other electrical | 

SQUIPMER..............-0ececeeeneeres 1,661 1,688 1,702 1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,701 1,694 1,687 1,675 

Electronic components and 


617 652 669 672 676 680 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 658 653 
1,785 1,842 1,861 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,772 1,884 1,881 1,888 


967 985 990 1,005 1,001 1,002 | = 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 878 995 994 1,001 
458 500 513 516 519 521 523 525 525 524 524 526 526 524 522 
855 863 866 867 869 870 866 868 867 866 864 861 857 855 850 
388 389 388 386 388 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 387 380 
7,706 7,670 7,658 7,664 7,673 7,670} 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,598 7,578 


5,390 5,357 5,347 5,349 5,357 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,259 5,276 5,251 
1,692 1,691 1,689 1,696 1,702 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,703 1,702 


41 41 41 42 41 40 41 41 42 41 40 40 40 39 39 
627 616 612 611 611 608 606 604 605 603 599 594 591 594 590 
Apparel and other textile 
868 826 814 810 808 805 796 796 787 780 776 772 762 761 747 
684 685 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 678 677 


Printing and publishing... a 1,540 1,553 1,558 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,568 1,568 1,568 

Chemicals and allied products! 1,034 1,034 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,034 1,037 

Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 139 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics PrOGUCtS...........cssseseee 983 995 998 999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 1,005 

Leather and leather pitti 96 90 88 87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 79 79 

SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 95,115 | 97,756 | 98,536] 98,845 | 99,096 | 99,343| 99,518) 99,638 | 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,127 | 101,281 

Transportation and public 

utilities............. eee 6,253 6,395 6,453 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550 6,570 6,572 6,591 

4,149 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,235 4,232 4,245 

227 228 230 231 231 231 231 232 232 231 232 232 231 

452 453 455 456 459 460 453 459 458 466 469 463 466 

1,680 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,709 1,719 1,714 1,722 

180 180 179 177 181 183 181 185 183 188 192 191 190 

1,154 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,151 1,154 1,154 1,161 1,168 1,170 

14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 

442 443 443 444 446 446 445 447 446 446 448 450 452 


2,304 2,309 2,316 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,335 2,340 2,346 
1,443 1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,483 1,488 1,496 


861 860 859 859 859 859 856 857 854 854 852 852 850 
6,697 6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 6,783 6,798 6,815 6,821 6,827 6,838 6,864 6,865 
22,105 | 22,206 | 22,245 | 22,280) 22,283) 22,259] 22,335 | 22,423] 22,448| 22,547| 22,545 | 22,608] 22,598 


938 944 946 954 959 966 971 972 975 977 979 984 984 
2,738 2,761 2,771 2,771 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,788 2,784 2,790 2,784 2,812 2,784 
2,433 | 2,434 2,439 2,427 2,428 2,447 | 2,462 2,457 2,454 2,459 2,477 2,452 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly dota seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
———S re OO 
Annual average 1997 | 1998 
Industry —- —— ; 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May dune | July | Aug. | Sept? | Oct? 
—*s 
FOOd StOFeS.a.....s.ccssesseseesseessesesa] 3,436| 3,496] 3512| 3516) 3517| 3528| 3533| 3,536| 3593| 3,542) 3538| 3,552) 3551| 3,557| 3,562 
Automotive dealers and ; 
SOFVICE StAtiONS...rseseesesenseeeseee 2,267| 2,314] 2,325] 2,328) 2,329| 2,931] 2,831| 2,333| 2,337| 2345| 2,351/) 2,355) 2,354) 2,358) 2,369 
New and used car dealers....... 1,031} 1,051] 1,055| 1,056| 1,056| 1,056] 1,056/ 1,056] 1,058| 1,060) 1,064| 1,066/ 1,064) 1,065| 1,068 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,103 1,105 1,103 1,108 1,100 1,098 1,105 1,106 1,108 1,111 1,112} 1,116 1,103 
Furniture and home furnishings | | | | 


BUONOS as oipexee sesatemeste renee 975 1,009 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,063 1,070 1,073 1,076 
Eating and drinking places........ 4 °7,517 7,636 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 7,645 7,681 7,714 | 7,726 ) 7,781 7,770 7,792 7.798 
Miscellaneous retail | / 

establishments.. 2,709 2,804 | 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864 2,867 | 2,874 2,879 2,901 2,908 2,918 2,925 2,916 2,922 

Finance, insurance, and f : 
real estate... 6,911 7,091 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 7,258 7,289 7,311 7,333 7,370 | 7,372 7,385 7,410 
Finance..... 3,303 3,413 3,451 3,463 | 3,478 3,485 3,496 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,547 3,565) 3,572) 3,572 3,590 

Depository institution: 4 2,019 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 2,042 | 2,042) 2,033 | 2,039 

Commercial banks... 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,459 1,457) 1,451 | 1,454 

Savings institutions. i 266 262 261 261 263 262 262 262 263 264 264 265 264 | 264 | 265 

Nondepository institutions........ 522 567 581 582 586 589 593 602 605 611 616 624 628 628 636 

Security and commodity 

brokers.. seed 553 597 611 616 620 625 629 633 636 641 648 655 657 662 666 

Holding and other investment | 

OMICS sca pnnsaen nun caseainan sees 210 222 227 230 232 234 235 236 239 240 241 244 245 249 249 
Insurance. 2,226 2,260 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 2,302 2,312 2,320 2,328 2,337 2,339 2,346 2,352 


Insurance carriers. 1,517 1,535 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,594} 1,595 1,599 1,603 
Insurance agents, brokers, ] | 
and service... 709 724 729 731 733 735 737 736 738 741 742 743 744 747 749 
Real estate 1,382 1,419 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 1,444 1,456 1,455 1,458 1,468 | 1,461 1,467 1,468 


36,040 | 36,484 | 36,638 | 36,795 | 36,932| 37,020| 37,106) 37,196 | 37,350| 37,494| 37,614 | 37,691| 37,756 | 37,851 
Agricultural services. | 627 679 692 694 694 696 696 695 706 700 706 713 718 720 723 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,715 1,744 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 1,755 1,767 1,769 1,773 | 


| 4,761 1,786 1,786 1,774 
Personal services..... ‘ 1,180 1,182 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 1,177 1,178 1,186 4,190 | 1,186 | 1,184 1,185 1,178 1,175 
Business services... 7,293 7,983 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 8412) 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,565 8,619 8,592 8,650 
Services to buildings. / 907 937 948 947 955 960 961 966 965 975 975 980 | 978 983 988 
Personnel supply services....... 2,654 2,968 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 3,149 3,140 3,156 3,189 3,151 | 3,178 3,141 3,162 
Help supply services...........++4 2,352 2,646 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 2,819 | 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,815 2,850 | 2,806 2,811 
Computer and data | } | 
Processing services... 1,228 1,411 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 1,538 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,622! 1,632 1,641 | 1,654 
Auto repair services | | 
AND PALKING.......cceccecessereeseseeree 1,080 1,124 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 1,145 1,146 1,153 1,159 1,162 1,167 1,169 1,169 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 378 379 380 381 382 382 383 385 387 | 385 386 388 389 
Motion PiCtUreS.........scccecsereneerees 525 548 556 557 564 563 569 565 563 567 554 564 566 566 567 
Amusement and recreation 
SON SNC Cees eeegusteve mecate meee ce cae 1,476 1,573 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 1,647 1,660 1,662 1,670 1,694 1,705 1,732 1,715 
Health SCrviceS......ccccseecessseeee 9,478 9,720 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 9,867 9,873 9,887 9,905 9,902 9,919 9,936 9,948 
Offices and clinics of medical | 
GOCHONS sacra ra canes cn-censnousponecaced 1,678 1,743 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813 1,817 1,828 1,837 1,842 
Nursing and personal care | | 
PMNS S sca detlos csecesmnnededmgienrie ses 1,730 1,755 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,754 1,757 1,757 
3,869 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,953 3,960 3,966 3,973 3,979 
713 715 714 713 706 702 698 | 687 684 683 673 670 665 659 
947 956 959 963 964 967 970 972 977 980 984 985 990 995 
2,114 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 2,189 2,192 2,195 2,200 2,205 2,198 2,208 2,227 
2,514 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 2,587 2,595 2,609 2,627 2,657 2,632 2,654 2,661 
570 572 571 572 575 574 575 577 575 581 583 586 584 586 
717 728 730 736 736 741 744 746 749 747 749 752 759 763 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens............. ‘ 90 91 91 91 91 92 92 | 92 91 91 91 92 93 93 
Membership organizations........ 2,248 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270 2,272 2,273 2,274 2,281 
Engineering and management 
BOP VICES oso. socenntasosasiaicenadmincnenes 2,844 3,005 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 3,164 3,178 3,212 3,234 3,259 3,264 3,273 3,286 
Engineering and architectural 
services... 836 869 881 885 892 897 899 904 910 913 921 925 927 925 926 


Management and public 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


dota seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry tts 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 
a ——--- 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............000s00000 pata 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.8 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.4 34.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING wowsal 41.1 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.4 41.0 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.1 40.7 41.1 
MINING............... Beaseugar aaeanranetaeancscassated 45.3 45.4 45.2 45.2 44.9 45.4 44.4 43.8 44.1 44.6 43.8 44.8 43.8 42.8 43.9 
MANUFACTURING.............2ccceceeseeseerees 41.6 42.0 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.4 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.8 
Overtime NOULS.........seccccsesssesseseseeees 4 45 48 4.8 4.9 49 49 4.8 4.8 4.5 46 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 
Durable goods...... 42.4 42.8 42.8 42.9 43.0 42.8 42.8 42.5 41.9 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.2 42.3 
Overtime hours. 48 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.0 4.6 48 48 48 4.8 47 4.6 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.8 41.0 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.8 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures. 39.4 40.2 40.4 40.6 40.7 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.7 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.2 41.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 43.3 43.2 43.2 42.9 43.6 43.7 43.6 43.2 43.3 43.5 | 43.2 43.5 43.6 43.0 43.4 
Primary metal industries. 44.2 44.9 45.2 45.2 45.2 45.2 44.8 44.6 43.9 44.5 44.4 43.6 44.1 44.2 43.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PUGS Lecce cerepansvan cio vabieacctspsaiiers 44.5 44.9 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.1 43.8 44.5 44.0 43.0 
Fabricated metal products...............04 42.4 42.6 42.6 42.7 42.9 42.7 42.7 42.4 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.5 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 43.0 43.1 42.6 42.3 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 41.5 42.0 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.1 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.7 41.2 41.6 
Transportation equipment 44.0 44.5 44.3 44.1 44.5 43.9 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3 42.7 42.6 42.6 43.9 43.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 44.9 45.0 44.6 44.5 44.9 43.9 43.8 43.5 42.0 43.3 42.4 41.7 42.3 44.7 44.0 
Instruments and related products........ 41.7 42.0 42.0 42.2 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.0 41.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........+ 39.7 40.4 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.5 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0 40.1 39.9 39.9 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.9 40.9 41.0 41.0 411 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.7 41.0 
Overtime hours. 41 4.4 44 45 44 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 44 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 
Food and kindred products... 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.7 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.8 
Textile mill products Be 40.6 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 39.9 41.1 
Apparel and other textile products. 37.0 37.3 37.3 37.2 37.5 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.7 37.4 37.4 37.4 37.5 37.1 37.4 
Paper and allied products. 43.3 43.7 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.3 43.8 43.8 
Printing and publishing 38.2 38.5 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.5 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.4 38.2 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.3 
Chemicals and allied products. 43.2 43.2 43.4 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 43.3 43.4 43.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products. 41.5 41.8 42.1 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 41.3 42.0 
Leather and leather products.. 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.8 37.9 37.3 37.3 37.6 37.0 38.1 37.3 37.5 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................00200000 ed 32.7 32.9 32.9 32.9 32.9 33.0 33.0 32.8 32.9 33.0 32.9 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...............00068 ao 39.6 39.7 39.8 39.9 39.9 40.0 39.9 39.8 39.6 39.8 39.5 39.6 39.3 39.2 39.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............0s0eseeeeeeeeed 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.4 
RETAIL TRADE................ ices baeenaetouansaced 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.0 29.1 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry == =] 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?|} Oct.? 
$5 SoS Se + i 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.43 | $12.47 | $ 12.50 | $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.85 | $12.87 | $12.88 
Goods-producing..........ssccesesseeeeeeee 13.47 13.92 | 14.05 | 14.10 14.15 | 14.16] 14.21 14.25} 14.25] 14.27] 14.28] 14.31 14.39 | 14.39] 14.42 
Mining 15.62 16.17 | 16.37 | 16.48 16.46 | 16.47] 16.76] 16.82) 16.72) 16.77) 16.73} 16.88} 17.10} 17.13} 17.34 
Construction, 15.47 16.03 | 16.17} 16.24 16.34 | 16.27] 16.34] 16.40] 16.45] 16.46| 16.51 | 16.64] 16.67] 16.56| 16.69 
Manufacturing. 12.77 13.17 | 13.30} 13.34 13.37 | 13.38] 13.42] 13.46] 13.44) 13.47] 13.47] 13.42] 13.52| 13.59] 13.56 
Excluding overtime.. a lew te 12.45 | 12.58) 12.61 12.63} 12.66] 12.69] 12.73] 12.76) 12.78) 12.76] 12.71 12.81 12.87 | 12.87 
Service-producing.......csesccsseeseeseeee| 11.26 11.73 | 11.88} 11.93 11.95} 12.00] 12.06] 12.10] 12.19] 12.23] 12.26] 12.30} 12.35 | 12.38] 12.39 
Transportation and public utilities.......). 14.45 14.93} 15.05] 15.10 15.16 | 15.21 15.25 | 15.27] 15.32] 15.31 15.29} 15.33] 15.35] 15.39] 15.38 
Wholesale trade. 12.87 13.44 | 13.63] 13.72 13.71 13.75 | 13.81 13.84 | 13.88) 14.00] 13.98 | 14.07 | 14.16] 14.11 14.19 
Retail trade. 4 7.99 8.34 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.73 8.78 8.83 8.86 8.81 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 12.80 13.33 | 13.60} 13.65 | 13.66] 13.72| 13.83] 13.85] 14.00} 14.03} 14.07] 14.10] 14.16] 14.16) 14.24 
RS MACEIR ieaatcqnstsinsvessatenicavsersncvcersvtesne 11.79 12.28 | 12.43} 12.48| 12.50) 12.54] 12.60] 12.65] 12.76] 12.81 12.87 | 12.90] 12.95] 13.00] 13.02 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
oS Rea ee ee 7.43 7.55 7.60 7.62 7.63 7.66 7.69 7.72 7.74 7.73 7.75 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry ae Tr Ea ey ee ie 
1996 | 1997 | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept? 
5 — oe 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........cceeeecceeeneeeee $ 11.82 / $ 12.28 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.88 
MINING Soca siic oociigs ocanoncasstacaenacnncsnenceene 15.62} 16.17) 16.23) 16.41 16.52} 16.65) 16.89] 16.89] 16.84] 16.73| 16.73| 16.81| 1694) 17.15 
CONSTRUCTION.............:.<:ssecseseonsecenseee 15.47 16.03 | 16.33) 16.28) 16.37, 16.25| 16.21 16.29} 16.34) 1642] 1644) 1663] 16.74| 16.76 
MANUFACTURING............00seceeeeeeesees dy TE 13.17 | 13.28} 13.36) 13.47) 13.40| 13.41 13.47 | 13.46} 13.47| 13.43| 13.37] 13.44] 13.60 
Durable goods.......... 13.33 13.73 | 13.88} 13.95] 14.07) 13.96| 13.96] 14.02] 13.96| 13.98| 13.94] 13.77| 13.93| 14.07 
Lumber and wood products. 10.44 10.77| 10.87) 10.91 10.93 | 10.90; 10.91 10.95} 10.99) 11.06} 11.10} 11.18| 11.19} 11.20 
Furniture and fixtures. ef 10.15 10.55 | 10.67} 10.69! 10.79| 10.75) 10.77| 10.80] 10.85) 10.79) 10.81 10.90) 10.95; 11.04 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.82) 13.18] 13.32} 13.36! 1339] 13.39] 13.45| 13.46] 1363] 1358/1 13.58) 13.60] 13.63) 13.83 
Primary metal industries...............0-+ 14.97 15.22 | 15.33/ 15.38| 15.42| 15.47| 15.46 1 5.52 | 15.66 | 1554} 1553] 15.56) 15.44| 15.64 
Blast furnaces and basic steel - | 
17.80 18.03 | 18.26] 1828] 18.15| 18.33| 1834] 1832| 1866) 1855) 1853| 1849| 1846/ 18.81 
12.50 1279| 12.86] 12.93] 13.03) 1299] 12.98] 13.01 12.89 | 13.02| 13.00) 12.89} 13.06| 13.15 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 | 14.23) 14.30| 14.41] 14.34) 1436] 1436] 14.32) 1436| 14.40) 1442) 1444) 14.51 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 12.18 | 12.70 | 12.91} 13.00| 13.13| 13.00| 12.97 13.06 | 13.09 | 13.05| 13.08) 13.15) 13.12| 13.20 
Transportation equipment... col 7) MCAS 17.56 | 17.88| 17.94} 18.09] 17.75} 17.77| 17.92] 17.71 17.65 | 17.45} 16.88] 17.32| 17.52 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... ee 7.74 18.06 | 18.47| 1853) 1866] 18.24] 18.31 18.52 | 1835 | 18.16] 17.84| 16.87] 17.60| 17.83 
Instruments and related products. 13.13 13.51 13.59} 13.66) 13.68) 13.64] 13.67| 13.73] 13.75| 13.75| 13.71 13.74 13.76) 13.85 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 10.38 10.59 | 10.64} 10.71 10.80 | 10.79) 10.79] 10.79} 10.76| 10.79| 10.82) 10.84} 10.83/ 10.96 
Nondurable goods........-....01esssseseeeee 11.97} 1233} 12.39] 1248| 12.58) 1256] 12.57] 12.63] 12.71 12.71 12.69 | 12.79| 12.73] 12.92 
Food and kindred products... 11.20 11.49 | 11.45| 11.60) 11.71 11.67] 11.64] 11.70} 11.75 | 11.78| 11.76] 11.80) 11.75] 11.96 
Tobacco products....... | 49.35) 19.27)\ 18.05| 17.88} 1869] 18.49| 1824] 1854] 1894]| 20.35| 20.89) 20.66) 19.06| 18.07 
Textile mill products.... 9.69 10.03 | 10.11 10.16 | 10.25| 10.26} 10.26] 10.29| 10.89} 10.37] 10.36] 10.36 | 10.38} 10.47 
Apparel and other textile products......| 7.96 8.25 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.54 8.63 
Paper and allied products...........--.-+-. 14.67 45.04| 15.17) 15.22| 15.27] 15.18| 15.20| 15.27| 15.44/ 1550] 15.45) 15.63| 15.53/ 15.83 
Printing and publishing 12.65 13.05} 13.19| 13.24] 13.30] 13.27) 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.33] 13.43] 13.46] 13.65 
Chemicals and allied products... we 16.17 16.58| 16.65| 16.85/ 16.92| 16.89] 16.94) 16.97| 17.15) 17.11 17.05 | 17.19| 17.14| 17.34 
Petroleum and coal products.........-.+. 19.32 20.18| 20.29! 20.39] 20.55/ 20.63) 20.91| 21.16| 20.99) 20.80} 20.71| 20.81) 20.78) 20.79 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 11.24 11.57 11.63 | 11.64] 11.76) 11.74] 11.77 11.78 | 11.84) 11.85 11.81 11.91 11.84 | 11.98 
Leather and leather products... 8.57 | 8.98 9.16 9.14} 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16 9.29 9.33 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... ..222ncncccecccscensssecce 4 14.45 14.93 | 15.09] 15.19| 15.17| 15.27| 15.29| 15.24) 15.27| 15.21 15.22 | 15.31 15.33 | 15.44 
WHOLESALE TRADE............-scsscerseresseed 12.87 13.44 | 13.57| 13.76| 13.72] 13.77) 13.85| 13.86] 13.90| 13.96) 13.89] 13.99] 14.13| 14.10 
RETAIL TRADE. nooo os...0.cccccsecccasseeencsacen 4 7.99 | 8.34 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71 8.74 8.89 
| 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE...........2:0cccceerees + 12.80 | 13.33) 13.56! 13.72) 13.64) 13.70| 13.95| 13.97| 13.98] 13.99| 13.93| 13.94/ 14.11 14.10 
| 
ICES io sistas siisictninesspcctpecnsacsmmmnsuanned 12.77 12.67 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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6. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry ~—— 
1996 1997 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept? | Oct? 
gd —, =F} —— 
RIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. $ 424.89 | $432.02 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $447.17 | $441.78 | $446.69 


Seasonally adjusted. i -| 430.08) 432.71 | 433.75] 436.39 | 436.87] 437.00 | 438.15| 441.73] 441.50] 44253| 444.61 | 442.73| 445.65 


261.31 | 264.07 | 266.53 | 267.02 | 263.56 | 267.54 267.07 | 264.31 | 266.96 | 266.57| 267.17| 270.85 | 267.47| 269.78 


734.12 | 735.22 | 748.30 | 746.70| 749.25] 743.16/ 733.03 730.86/ 742.81 | 736.12] 739.64| 745.36 | 735.74| 756.36 


SONSTRUCTION. 603.33 623.57 | 649.93 | 615.38 | 630.25| 607.75| 614.36/ 617.39 620.92| 643.66| 642.80| 666.86| 671.27| 628.50] 672.32 
MANUFACTURING 
Current Gollars..........ssereeeceseeeed 531.23 553.14 | 560.42 | 569.14 579.21 561.46 | 559.20) 561.70} 549.17| 563.05| 561.37| 549.51 560.45 | 564.40 | 567.33 
Constant (1982) dollars.............4 334.11 340.18 | 342.56 | 347.89 | 354.69) 343.40 | 341.81 342.92 | 334.45 | 342.07 | 340.89 333.24] 339.46 | 341.44| 342.38 
Durable good,..............000+» commun] 960.19 587.64 | 596.84 | 604.04 | 617.67 | 594.70} 593.30) 594.45 | 576.55| 594.15| 591.06| 571.46| 587.85| 588.13] 595.85 
Lumber and wood products......, 425.95 | 441.57 | 451.11 451.67 | 450.32} 438.18 | 441.86| 446.76 | 448.39] 457.88| 461.76| 460.62) 465.50| 453.60| 466.46 
Furniture and fixtures...............- 399.91 424.11 434.27 | 440.43 | 454.26 | 436.45 | 436.19| 436.32 | 430.75| 432.68| 441.05] 439.27| 448.95 | 441.60| 455.81 
Stone, clay, and glass 


PR MRNOR Es don icbinxstnvwnstiainsesuannese 555.11 569.38 | 584.75 | 575.82 | 585.14| 566.40 | 572.97| 572.05| 584.73} 596.16| 594.80} 594.32] 601.08} 607.14/| 603.68 
Primary metal industries...........1 661.67 | 683.38 | 691.38 | 699.79 | 710.86 | 702.34) 691.06| 690.64/| 679.64/ 691.53/ 689.53/ 670.64| 676.27| 691.29| 672.77 
Blast furnaces and basic 


Steel PrODUCtS............eeceeeees { 792.10} 809.55 | 821.70 | 831.74 | 834.90| 846.85 | 828.97| 828.06 | 835.97| 842.17| 833.85 | 811.71| 815.93} 829.52| 776.29 
Fabricated metal products........ 530.00 | 544.85} 550.41 | 559.87 | 573.32| 553.37 | 549.05 | 549.02 | 527.20/ 553.35/ 553.80] 536.22] 551.13} 547.04| 558.52 
Industrial machinery and 

EQUIPMEN............eeesecereereeene 585.73 | 613.45] 617.58] 629.20| 645.57} 625.22| 624.66| 624.66 | 600.01/ 61892] 622.08; 609.97/ 615.14] 606.52| 611.71 
Electronic and other electrical 

EQUIPMEN.........ssecesecesesseecees 505.47 | 533.40 | 540.93/ 555.10} 565.90 | 543.40| 539.55) 540.68| 528.84/ 537.66/ 541.51| 533.89) 544.48| 539.88 | 545.79 
Transportation equipmenrt......... 756.36 | 781.42| 795.66| 798.33 | 824.90| 777.45| 773.00} 783.10) 733.19] 771.31 | 748.61] 692.08| 739.56 | 755.11 | 773.07 
Motor vehicles and 

EQUIPMEN..........eceecseeeeececeeee 796.53 | 812.70} 831.15} 830.14 | 863.96 | 797.09} 794.65} 813.03 756.02/ 800.86| 761.77/| 668.05/| 748.00} 779.17| 789.43 

Instruments and related 


567.42 | 569.42 | 581.92 | 586.87} 571.52] 575.51} 572.54 | 558.25 | 566.50| 566.22/ 557.84/ 565.54 563.70/| 569.38 
427.84 | 434.11 | 441.25 | 447.12 | 430.52 | 433.76 | 437.00 | 423.94] 430.52] 431.72] 424.93| 432.12] 430.73| 442.49 


504.30 | 509.23 | 517.92 | 525.84] 513.70} 510.34] 514.04] 508.40| 518.57| 519.02/ 519.27} 521.93/ 529.72| 529.01 
474.54 | 478.61 | 489.52 | 496.50| 483.14/ 476.08| 47853} 474.70| 488.87 | 488.04| 490.88/ 492.33} 508.30/ 499.99 
749.60 | 714.78} 706.26} 749.47| 698.92/| 682.18| 685.98 | 700.78| 793.65| 833.51/ 811.94] 749.06| 675.82| 676.98 
415.24 | 41855 | 425.70| 432.55 | 426.82| 421.69} 423.95 | 416.64) 426.21 | 429.94| 41854] 427.24| 422.99| 427.22 


307.73 | 312.83 312.83 320.80} 313.69} 310.90 | 313.60 | 309.16 | 316.40 | 321.30} 313.76| 321.10| 316.72 | 326.48 
657.25 | 664.45 | 675.77 | 681.04| 663.37) 653.60| 658.14 656.20/ 671.15| 672.08) 672.09 | 669.34 | 699.69| 684.16 


Printing and publishing............. 483.23 | 502.43 513.09} 520.33 | 521.36 | 504.26/ 508.82) 513.02) 503.50] 507.49/ 505.21/ 511.68/ 51821 | 526.89} 525.91 
Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 | 716.26/ 720.95/ 736.35| 744.48| 734.72| 733.50| 736.50| 735.74] 735.73| 736.56} 734.01| 737.02| 754.29) 746.49 
Petroleum and coal products....) 842.35 | 869.76 | 878.56 | 884.93 | 867.21/| 918.04/ 882.40/ 914.11] 898.37| 892.32] 894.67| 932.29| 912.24| 898.13] 932.00 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products... 466.46 | 483.63 487.30] 494.70| 505.68| 491.91/| 489.63 | 488.87| 485.44) 496.52] 496.02/ 489.50/ 490.18 | 494.77| 496.17 
Leather and leather products...., 326.52 | 344.83) 353.58) 351.89 | 357.35 | 352.30] 353.02] 351.36| 338.72| 348.94) 356.24| 338.00] 355.81 | 347.08| 354.00 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIEG...........s.sessseee 572.22 | 592.72} 600.58/ 613.68 | 603.77} 600.11} 610.07/ 600.46 | 597.06/ 600.80/ 602.71 | 607.81 | 611.67) 608.34| 606.01 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......e.c00se0e0| 492.92 | 516.10] 521.09] 532.51 | 526.85| 524.64] 533.23] 532.22 | 529.59] 536.06| 531.99| 535.82| 546.83) 538.62| 542.21 
STAN TRAD Boao oec.snennonecossees 230.11 241.03 | 243.94) 245.09 | 248.49 242.50] 247.39 | 248.83 | 249.69} 252.59} 254.91 | 259.56 261.33 258.70| 255.19 
-INANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE.........s0es.4 459.52 | 481.21 | 486.80} 503.52) 489.68| 494.57| 517.55| 514.10 | 504.68| 505.04) 501.48| 503.23/ 520.66 | 507.60) 512.62 


» = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
allies lanl ea | ein | 
50.8] 64.6) 59.6] 56.6 62.8} 61.0] 57.3) 61.5 56.0 62.5 62.2 60.7 


58.0 61.4 59.8 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 59.1 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 
63.8 58.7 59.6 56.9 56.6 59.0 55.1 53.9 52.8 51.0 = = 


Over 1-month span: 


61.9 62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 61.5 63.9 64.2 67.0 66.6 
64.9 63.3 65.6 66.2 63.9 61.2 60.1 65.9 67.4 68.1 70.8 71.9 
68.4 67.3 64.2 61.7 60.4 58.4 57.2 56.3 54.1 =< - - 


62.8 65.4 64.7|— 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 
67.6 67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 
72.1 70.9 69.4 63.5 64.5 61.2 57.6 = = ~ - - 


64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 69.1 68.3 
69.8 67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2 Tide 71.4 73.0 72.9 72.3 


71.2 69.5 69.7 66.2 = - - - - = za ee 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


55.4 50.7 47.1 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3 55.4 
51.4 52.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 57.2 56.1 60.8 
45.0 47.8 39.6 475 417 38.1 - - 


46.4 49.3 $1.4 50.0 53.6 51.1 57.6 54.7 
55.4 50.4 47.5 52.2 57.9 62.6 64.7 65.5 
43.2 38.8 36.7 35.6 40.6 = - - 


48.2 48.6 51.1 50.4 52.9 52.9 53.2 52.2 
51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
61.5 56.8 $2.2 39.2 40.6 35.3 30.2 - = = - - 


43.5 47.5 45.3 45.3 50.4 49.6 50.4 48.6 51.1 55.0 54.0 51.8 
57.2 52.5 54.7 56.5 57.9 57.6 58.6 58.6 60.4 60.4 59.4 58.3 
50.7 51.1 51.4 41.0 = = - - = - - - 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1989 1990 1991 1992 1994 
Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor fOrCe......scesscsesessseceeeeeeees 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
EMMPIOY OG j.s-soncionsromccexenrmasee secant 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio........., 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
PAQUCURUMG soos cccesnnvvasuatasssannsenspaee 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
Uneniployed iitrcscvicat-.trscscvsnnssesar-c 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
Not in the labor force 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
+ 1 es wei ae | 

Total employment. .-| 107,884 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
Private sector....... 90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 
25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 
692 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 
Bled 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 
SErViICC-PrOdUCiNG...........ccseeeerecersees 82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,614 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 
Wholesale trade.... 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Retail trade 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
MM MICOS sw ctenltenians sent ntoreew concen ene ees 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
Government... 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 
2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PMT 2,699 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
OC regain nese waive fetenncdasthvandanes 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........ 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........ 


Manufacturing: 


Average weekly NOUurs........cccccseeeeeeeees 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours.... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOulrs...........sseeee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........ 


Services: 
Average weekly NOurs........:ccccseseeeseee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 


1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
+—— + 

34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 
43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
oeiecrece 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 
37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
ecreeter| 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573,00 587.00 603.33 623.57 
eageasesaned 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 
429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 
38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 
12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 
481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572,22 592.72 
38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 
10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 
394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 
28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
ras 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 
35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 
revureroenr4 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 
32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 
9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 

305.79 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
i ed if 3 


12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
aA a feos x =e Sept. ' 1998 
Civilian WOIKBrS 5. ee eee 130.2 130.9) 132.0 132.8 134.1 135.2 136.3) 137.4 139.0 12 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 131.3 131.9 133.1 133.9 135.2 136.5} 137.7| 138.7 140.6 1.4 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical. 132.6 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.8 136.7; 137.5 138.3 140.0 12 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 131.1 131.5] 133.2) 134.0) 135.3) 137.3) 139.1 139.7) . 141.7 1.4 47 
Administrative support, including clerical. 132.0} 132.6 133.6; 134.6 135.8} 136.9 138.0} 139.3 140.4 8 3.4 

Blue-collar workers 128.3 129.1 129.8 130.9 131.8} 132.4) 133.2) 134.3 135.3 a 2.7 

Service occupations 129.7; 131.0 132.0 132.7} 134.6 135.6] 136.9; 137.9 139.4 11 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 130.1 130.9 131.5 132.7 133.6 134.1 135.1 136.3) 137.2 ail 27 
Manufacturing... 131.3 132.1 132.6 133.8 134.6 135.3 136.4] 137.2 138.2 7 27 

Service-producing... 130.2 130.9 132.1 132.9 134.2 135.5} 136.8 137.7 139.6 1.4 4.0 

132.5 133.2 134.1 134.9 136.5 137.6} 138.3 139.0 140.8 1.3 3.2 

134.1 134.4 135.2 135.7 136.7) 137.9 138.0 138.5 139.1 4 1.8 

133.6 133.8 134.2 134.6 135.6} 136.7; 137.1 138.2 139.4 9 2.8 

Educational services. 133.2 133.9 134.0 134.2 136.5 137.0) 137.5 137.7 140.2 18 27 
Public administration’... 130.7 131.8 133.0} 133.0 134.1 135.1 136.4) 137.4 138.9 1.1 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 129.8} 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 137.3 139.0 V3 3.9 
Private industry workers. 129.8] 130.6) 131.7} 132.8] 133.9] 135.1; 136.3) 137.5} 139.0 11 38 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.2} 130.8) 131.9} 133.0) 134.1 135.2} 136.4) 137.5; 138.8 9 3.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 131.1 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7; 138.1 139.4 141.1 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations. Sse ee) 132.5) 133.7 134.8) 135.9 137.4| 138.8 139.9 141.3 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 133.3 133.7; 134.6 135.9 136.7; 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.6 11 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 130.9 131.3 133.0 133.9 135.2 137.4 139.4) 140.0 141.9 1.4 5.0 
Sales occupations............s:se0e+ 126.7) 128.1 130.1 130.7} 132.2) 133.5 135.3} 137.3 140.4 2.3 6.2 
Administrative support occupations, 132.0) 132.5) 133.7) 134.7} 135.9] 137.0) 138.2) 139.6; 140.6 fi 3.5 
Blue-collar workers. 128.1 129.0 129.6 130.8 131.7 132.3) 133.1 134.3 135.2 ali 27 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... | 128.2; 129.1 129.6} 130.9} 131.7) 131.9] 132.9} 134.4) 135.4 4 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 128.7) 129.5} 130.0] 131.2} 132.2} 133.0} 133.6) 134.7) 135.7 Pf 2.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........| 124.9} 125.2} 126.1 126.8; 128.0/ 128.9; 129.3) 129.9} 130.7 & aa 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 130.0} 131.3] 132.8/ 133.4) 134.2) 135.8) 137.0) 137.6) 138.5 7 3.2 
S@rVICB OCCUPATIONS, «5-555 ~-<an0ntencadeaacesvensescenbssnsvacnaevesnenas 127.4 128.9 129.8 130.9 133.1 134.1 135.3 136.0 137.3 1.0 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®.........-- | 129.2] 130.0] 131.1) 132.1] 133.2] 134.2] 135.3} 136.6] 138.0 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing. 130.1 130.9 131.4 132.7 133.6 134.1 135.1 136.2 137.1 at 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.5} 131.1 132.3 133.1 133.6 134.5 135.6 136.5 aa 2.6 
White-collar occupations....... 132.9 133.5} 134.8 135.6 136.2 137.7} 138.8 139.7 6 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.1 132.6 133.8) 134.5 135.0} 136.3 137.4 138.3 7 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations... 129.6 130.2 131.4 132.4) 132.8 133.5 134.6 135.5 7 2.3 
Construction...... 126.4) 127.2 128.7} 129.7) 129.7 130.6] 132.7 133.4 5 29 
Manufacturing... 132.1 132.6 133.8 134.6] 135.3 136.4) 137.2 138.2 Th 2.7 
White-collar occupations. 133.6 133.9 135.2 135.8 136.7 138.2 139.1 140.1 a 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.5} 132.8; 133.8) 134.5) 135.3) 136.5) 137.3) 138.3 af 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations. 131.1 131.7 132.8] 133.7 134.3 135.0} 135.9 136.8 oe 2.3 
Durables. 132.6] 133.0} 134.1] 135.0} 135.7) 136.5) 137.4) 138.5 8 2.6 
Nondurables. 131.0 131.7} 133.0 133.7 134.5 135.9 136.7 137.6 ot 2.9 
Service-producing 129.5 130.2 131.6 132.5 133.8 135.3 136.7 137.8 139.6 1.3 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 130.3 130.9 132.2 133.3 134.5) 136.1 137.4 138.5 140.0 i | 41 
White-collar occupations. 131.1 132.7 133.7 134.9 136.6 138.0 139.3 141.2 1.4 47 
Excluding sales occupations. 132.6 134.0 1354 136.3; 138.1 139.5 140.6 142.2 14 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations. 127.3 128.2 129.2 130.0 130.9 132.1 133.2 134.3 8 3.3 
Service occupations.......... i 127.1 128.6) 129.5 130.6) 132.7 133.9 135.0 135.8 137.0 39 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities. 129.3} 130.4) 131.3] 131.7) 132.9] 134.2) 135.8] 137.1 138.5 1.0 42 
Transportation... 128.2 129.2 130.6; 130.9 132.1 133.4 134.0| 134.9 136.7 1.3 3.5 
Public utilities... 130.4) 131.7 132.0 132.5 133.7 135.1 137.9 139.7 140.7 JT 5.2 
Communications. 129.1 131.1 130.2 130.5} 131.8 134.0 136.6 139.2 140.5 9 6.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 132.0 132.4 134.2 134.9 136.0 136.4 139.6 140.3 141.0 6 37 
Wholesale and retail trade............-.. 127.5) 128.6) 130.1 131.2 132.4 132.9 134.7 135.8 137.6 1.3 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.0} 129.0 130.4) 131.9 133.0 134.0 135.5 136.3 138.1 1.3 3.8 
Wholesale trade.........0:00 129.9 130.9 132.9 133.8 134.6) 135.1 137.7 138.6 140.8 1.6 46 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.0 130.9 132.6} 133.7) 134.5 135.4; 137.0 138.2 140.0 1.3 41 
Retail trade..... 126.2 127.4) 128.5 129.7 131.1 131.7 133.1 134.4 135.9 11 3.7 
Food stores... 
General merchandise stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ondeq ended 
Sept. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............sseeeeeeee| 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 1.9 8.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...............--cssssceeeseeceeeeeee 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 133.5 137.6 140.2 141.3 143.2 1.3 7.3 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 130.3) 128.0] 130.6] 131.6} 133.1; 140.6] 143.3] 145.3] 148.4 24 11.5 
129.6] 131.9} 132.1) 133.1] 134.8] 137.4; 138.9] 141.9 2.2 6.6 
133.4) 134.6) 135.7) 137.0) 138.5) 139.3) 140.3) 141.8 14 3.5 
131.8 133.3 134.2 136.3 138.6 139.5 140.7 143.5 2.0 5.3 
134.5 135.5 135.9 137.0 138.1 138.2 138.7 139.0 2 1.5 
133.7 134.0 134.4 135.4 136.5 136.7 138.2 139.1 ay 2.7 
138.0 138.5 138.8 141.6 142.6 143.4 143.9 147.0 ae 3.8 
139.1 139.5 139.9 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8 2.1 3.7 
129.8} 131.1) 1321) 133.3) 134.7) 136.0} 137.2) 138.9 1.2 4.2 
131.1 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.5 137.9 139.2 141.1 1.4 4.6 
132.5 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 1.1 4.3 
' 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 130.1 131.0 132.4 133.4 8 3.1 
128.6 129.4 130.5 132.7 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.9 9 3.2 
State and local government WOrke®S.............-cssscsesseeee eee 131.9 132.7 133.2 133.3 135.0 135.7 136.5 136.9 139.0 1.5 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
131.8 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 135.5 136.1 136.2 138.4 1.6 ZT 
Professional specialty and technical.. 131.6} 132.3] 132.5} 132.5} 134.6) 135.1) 135.6} 135.6} 137.7 1.5 23 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 1.8 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 131.8 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 7 3.1 
131.2 132.1 132.3 133.3 134.2 135.0 135.2 136.8 hee 2.6 
133.1 133.2 133.3 135.4 136.0 136.5 136.6 139.0 1.8 2.7 
132.0} 132.5} 132.9] 134.4] 135.3) 136.1} 136.2) 138.7 1.8 3.2 
134.1 134.5 134.9 136.0 137.2 137.9 138.0 140.3 1.7 3.2 
134.3} 134.8; 135.2) 136.3] 137.6} 1384) 138.4] 140.7 1.7 3.2 
133.0 133.1 133.2 135.4 135.9 136.3 136.5 138.8 17 2.5 
133.4 133.4 133.5 135.7 136.2 136.6 136.7 139.1 1.8 2.5 
133.1 133.1 133.3 135.5 135.8 136.1 136.2 138.8 1.9 2.4 
134.0 134.3 134.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 138.1 140.4 1.4 2.8 
Public administration®..... ; 
| * Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. > Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
Tal 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
1 lees. mS 
Civili WOrKOPS .......s.ssecsesssssesssescsneesseseeessecsecniccntecnsecnccnnentics 127.2| 128.0} 129.2) 130.1 131.6} 132.8} 134.0] 135.0) 136.8 1.3 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 128.6} 129.3} 130.6] 131.5) 133.0) 134.3] 135.6; 136.7; 138.8 1.5 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical. 130.2} 130.7} 131.4) 132.3) 134.0} 135.0} 135.8} 136.6) 138.5 1.4 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 129.0] 129.4) 131.0) 132.0) 133.5] 135.6] 137.4) 138.3} 140.5 1.6 5.2 
Administrative support, including clerical. 128.4} 129.1} 130.4| 131.4) 132.7) 133.7) 135.0} 136.2} 137.5 1.0 3.6 

Blue-collar workers. 124.5} 125.4) 126.2! 127.5) 128.4) 129.3] 130.4} 131.4) 132.6 a) 3.3 

SOrvViCO OCCUPATIONS .assssossesovesvorecocsvacenatsovuysvsnvancdonssaadsusanpnt 126.2| 127.6) 128.6) 129.3] 131.5}--132.6} 133.7) 134.5) 136.1 1.2 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOS-EOGUICHING ces iscseerysenenicas cctvo ns aisetanereeaveaunennanaraniaa 126.1} 126.8} 127.6) 128.9) 129.9] 130.6) 132.0} 133.3) 134.4 8 3.5 
Manufacturing 127.7 128.4 129.1 130.3 131.3 132.2 133.7 134.6 136.0 1.0 3.6 

Service-producing.. 127.7| 128.5) 129.8] 130.6] 132.2} 133.6} 134.8} 135.7) 137.8 1.6 4.2 
Services........ 130.3} 131.1 132.0} 132.9] 134.8] 136.0) 136.9] 137.6] 139.6 1.5 3.6 

Health service: 130.8} 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 134.3} 135.4] 136.2} 136.5) 137.6 8 2.5 
Hospitals. 130.0} 130.5) 131.0} 131.5) 132.5) 133.6) 134.2} 135.1 136.4 1.0 29 
Educational services 131.6] 182.3) 132.5) 182.6) 135.3] 135.9} 136.3) 136.5) 139.1 1.9 28 
Public administration 126.6] 127.7; 128.9} 129.0] 130.3} 131.4) 132.7) 133.2) 134.8 1.2 3.5 
INOPIT AI NFACEEN TING cor een cass esta suepaaasnanesvcesnocihasnes aunnsusanancuee 127.0} 127.8) 129.1) 130.0) 131.5) 132.8] 134.0) 135.1 137.0 1.4 42 
Private industry WOrke@YS...............:ccssseeeeeeeceeseeeeeeeeeee] 126.5] 127.38] 128.6] 129.7} 131.0] 182.3] 133.7} 134.9 136.6 1.3 43 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:ssseceseseseeeseenessseensetee 126.8; 127.5) 128.6) 129.9) 131.2) 132.4) 133.7} 134.8] 136.3 V1 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKELS.......ssscsssesssreeveessessencesscsrsnseotenereenees 128.0} 128.7} 130.2} 181.3) 182.7) 134.2) 135.7) 137.0) 139.0 1.5 47 
Excluding sales occupations 129.0} 129.4) 130.8) 132.0) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5) 139.1 1.2 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations...........) 129.6] 129.9] 131.0} 132.4) 133.7} 134.8; 135.9) 137.1 138.7 1.2 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 128.9 129.3 131.0} 132.1 133.6 135.8 137.8 138.7 140.9 1.6 §.5 
Sales OGCupAtlOns .<; 2252 ds tsienves rstctteneesernevtannblennoaasnened 123.9] 125.9) 127.8) 128.3) 129.8} 131.4) 133.1 135.2| 138.8 2.7 6.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 128.5} 129.2} 130.6} 131.7) 132.9] 133.9) 135.3) 136.7) 137.9 9 3.8 
Blue-Collar WOPKELS.....ssecesessessseseseresssesseussesessenscsensnsneacenae 124.3) 125.1) 126.0) 127.3) 128.3) 129.1 130.2! 131.3) 132.4 8 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 124.2 125.1 125.8 127.4) 128.2 128.7 129.8 131.2 132.3 8 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 125.4; 126.4] 127.2) 128.5) 129.5) 130.6) 131.6] 132.7) 133.8 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........., 121.0} 121.1) 122.3) 123.0} 124.1) 125.1) 125.9} 126.4) 127.6 9 28 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 125.8} 127.1 128.4) 129.3} 130.2) 131.8) 133.2) 183.7) 1385.1 1.0 3.8 
Service occupations............ 124.1) 125.7) 126.6) 127.6] 129.9) 131.1 132.1] 133.0] 134.4 1a 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations 125.6} 126.5| 127.7) 128.8} 180.1] 131.2] 182.3) 193.6] 135.2 1.2 3.9 


Workers, by industry division: 

GQOOdS-PrOGUCING...csszcczedevessacevecsweesevexsssauscastessoecereeseonenaas 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations.............. 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations. 
CONSrUCION......0-ceeceereee 
Manufacturing.........sscercees 
White-collar occupation 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations. 

Durables 


Service-producing 
Excluding sales occupations... 
White-collar occupations. 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations. 
Service occupations...... 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Transportation... 
Public utilities. 
Communications. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade.........es00 
Excluding sales occupations.... 
Wholesale trade........cssssessees 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Retail trade..... 
Food stores.. a 
General merchandise StOres.........sssssssesessseaeneseaeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—E mployment Cost Index, wages and sdiaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
“ed a T 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
= ee fi 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 126.4 130.6 132.6 134.8 138.1 2.4 9.3 
Excluding sales occupations. as 129.3) 133.6) 135.9} 137.5] 139.7 1.6 8.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 126.8! 123.8; 125.9) 126.8) 1289) 138.3] 140.9} 143.2) 147.0 27 14.0 
NN cataaaiebareetiananiisieis sacra pnisiowesaeyssnicsbsainainnsenesoail 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 134.8) 138.7 2.9 7.8 
129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7} 136.2) 137.2 138.3 140.0 1.2 3.9 
128.5 130.1 131.4) 132.4 134.9 137.3 137.6 139.2 141.8 1.9 §.1 
130.8; 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4 136.2 136.5 137.5 ae 2.4 
129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2}. 133.6) 134.7 135.8 8 ar 
Educational services. 4 133.3] 133.8) 134.5) 134.8) 137.8) 138.4) 139.1] 139.6] 142.8 2.3 3.6 
Colleges and universities... 133.4 133.8) 134.6 135.0 137.8; 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8 2.2 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing, 125.9 126.8; 128.2 129.3 130.7 132.1 133.4 134.7 136.5 1.3 4.4 
White-collar workers.... 127.6} 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 135.5} 136.8) 138.9 1.5 4.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 129.2} 129.6) 131.2} 132.4; 133.8] 135.5) 136.9) 138.1 139.8 1 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations. od 1224) «(123.4 124.1 125.5 126.4) 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 8 3.2 
Service OCCUPATIONS...........cceesssesesesensecennneseessenseneeeee 123.9} 125.5} 126.4) 127.4 129.7 130.9 132.0 132.9 134.1 9 3.4 
State and local government WOrkeSS................s0eeeseeeeeeeee 130.1 130.9 131.4 131.5 133.6 134.4 135.1 135.4 137.6 1.6 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 130.3) 131.1 131.4) 131.5 133.7} 134.5 135.0 135.2 137.6 1.8 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical... 131.1 131.7 131.9 132.0 134.4) 135.1 135.5; 135.6} 137.9 1.7 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 129.3} 130.2); 131.3) 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6} 138.0 1.8 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical. 127.7; 129.0) 129.2) 129.5 131.4 132.3 133.0 133.3 135.4 1.6 3.0 

Blue-collar workers. 127.9 128.8} 129.6 129.8 131.2 132.3 133.1 133.5} 135.1 1.2 3.0 

131.2} 131.9) 132.1 132.2 134.7) 135.3 135.7 135.9 138.4 1.8 2.7 

130.1 130.5 131.2 131.6 133.3 134.4) 135.4 135.5 137.8 1.7 3.4 

131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 136.3 136.5 138.7 1.6 3.6 

Hospitals. 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2} 136.3 136.5 138.6 1.5 3.7 
Educational services... 131.3} 132.0 132.1 132.2 134.8) 135.3 135.7 135.8 138.4 1.9 2.7 
131.4) 132.2 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 135.8} 136.0 138.5 1.8 2.7 

Elementary and secondary... 132.0 132.4; 132.4 132.6 135.3 135.7 136.0 136.1 138.7 1.9 2.5 
Colleges and universities. 129.8) 131.2 131.5 131.4 133.6 134.6 135.2 135.5 137.7 1.6 3.1 
Public administration* 3.5 


’ Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


$ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
= ail salle Ts 
Private industry workers..... 138.1 138.6 139.4 140.1 140.8 141.8 142.6 143.7 144.5 0.6 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers... 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 144.7 145.6 146.6 Al 3.2 
Blue-collar workers... 136.2} 137.0; 137.2} 138.0} 138.8} 139.0) 139.1 140.4) 141.0 4 1.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
REM ION 55s asiasunasipesven cachsinnpsanbepvastnnecusepsyecscnssinnes 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 4 11 
Service-producing.. 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.8 141.4 142.7 143.8 144.9 8 3.6 
Manufacturing..... | 138.8 139.8 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 Jj 8 
Nonmanufacturing.. 8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 
aa a> TTT — "> Ta oes ae RT TE TIN hacen 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3. arte 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 1998 
a 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8) 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 136.8 1.1 2.7 
Goods-producing... 129.2 129.8} 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5] 132.7 134.3 135.6 1.0 2.5 
Service-producing. 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 138.0 1.3 3.0 
Manufacturing....... 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0] 133.3 133.6] 134.6 136.0 1.0 2.3 
Nonmanufacturing.... 129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 136.9 1.2 3.0 
INQTTMOM Nec ccssast cet cacsensaccnsattucessoseus-cescaupnet ntesecocarenatsserconcesrcrcen 129.7 130.4 131.8} 132.8) 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8} 139.3 11 4.0 
Goods-producing.. 130.4 131.3} 132.0 133.2} 134.0 134.7| 135.9 136.9 137.7 6 2.8 
Service-producing 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 139.7 1.2 45 
Manufacturing. 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 138.9 a 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing....... 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 139.1 1.2 4.3 
Workers, by region’ 
130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 138.7 1.2 3.5 
128.8 129.7 130.8} 131.5} 132.5) 134.6} 135.5 136.4) 137.6 9 3.8 
131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2| 136.9 138.3 139.6} 140.9 9 3.5 
128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 138.5 1.4 45 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 130.0 130.6} 131.7 132.8} 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 139.1 1.2 3.9 
Other areas. 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8} 135.3 135.9 137.1 138.2 8 3.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
124.8; 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 132.4 1.3 3.2 
Goods-producing.. 123.6) 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 131.0 1.2 3.5 
Service-producing 127.6) 128.2 128.8} 130.4) 131.2) 131.8) 132.2) 134.1 1.4 2.8 
Manufacturing....... 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 132.2 1.4 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing....... 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 132.4 1.2 3.0 
NODUTION. cccnnstescosacsuccsorcscsccenstesdanent souccnststetpecsaeseraceraanevecesceora 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7 137.4 1.3 4.4 
GOO =P OICW NG sia save scccap pecans natehionnssensantaseenaracasnenssacaren 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 135.7 ar 3.4 
Service-producing 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.9 137.9 1.5 48 
Manufacturing.... 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 137.3 8 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing.......... 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 137.1 1.3 4.6 
Workers, by region’ 
127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 135.4 1.2 3.6 
127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 136.5 1.2 45 
127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 137.5 11 4.0 
126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5) 136.7 1.6 5.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. vad PONT 127.4 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8) 135.1 136.9 1.3 44 
Other areas......... a i ‘ : 3.3 


‘ The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in 000's) 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
WUT) MOGCA CONG. «cassie an cscesinsse..secseenesencesees 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
RPM RH NG cas acencradeeonetececcacanosctsscebeunenseoneees 
Average minutes per day 
Paid rest time..............00- 
Average minutes per day. 
Paid funeral leave.................. 
Average days per occurrence. 
SN ows ii acs he Aetcnisasevosk anv rnrdeketecewse<eod 
AVELAGE UAYS PEF YOUM.........-scceeereereeeeeserecseeees 
Paid personal leave..............cssssssssscevesnsessereees 
Average days per year. 
Paid vacations........... 
Paid sick leave........ ds 
Unpaid maternity leave............ 0c. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Unpaid paternity leave...............scesecsseseeeeeeeeeeeee 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans. 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care.........csccssessesessesessesesseeeeeeed 
Extended care facilities... 
Physical exam 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self coverage 
Average monthly contribution 


Family coverageé..............+0++ 
AVETAQE MMONUMNY COMUMDUUION 0.0... cceeeeneeneeeeeeenee 


Participants in life insurance plans. 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

insurance. 

Survivor income benefits 
Retiree protection available..... 

Participants in long-term disability 
WN RS oo cad acestccentcpenrnennnasansesvarccoseesd 

Participants in sickness and accident 
UASUTEINGO DUIS: wenenscnesneveencasnzessecsarssnensestausssaacens 


Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65. 
Early retirement available A 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 
Terminal earnings formula................008 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 


Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
RGTMODINOINS sens ssssvepsssteaaeree ne sacasossssenssaeqversvasnas 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. 
Reimbursement account 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 

10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
= 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
= 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
= = = 88 85 84 80 83 
= = = 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
= 3.8 3.6 37 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.4 
100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
= = = = 33 37 37 60 
=: = = = 16 18 26 53 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
= = 46 66 76 75 81 86 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
ea = 8 18 28 28 30 42 
26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
- - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
- - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
2 = = 10 8 7 6 5 
= 64 64 59 49 42 44 44 
40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 
54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
= = 47 35 26 22 ie 6 
53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
a é = 60 45 48 48 49 
= = = 33 36 41 44 43 
= = 2 5 9 10 12 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Percent of full+ime employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within picns, 
smal private establishments and State and locdl governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Item 


Scope of survey (in O00's)...........ccsseseseeeeeereereeees 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With! medical Care... cacccvsensencwscsnscessavssnveavectars 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid funchitime iets coc. scaceseawaceceeversoasrceccuscenceceet 
Average minutes per day............sceseccessseeeeeeeees 
Pal rest thine. coedeevescncccncccsansstetneaevenscensmnasapetat 
Average minutes per day. 
Paid funeral leave............ 
Average days per occurrence. a 
Paid NOUMGRYS 5 sxces~-s viene ctacesnacecasen sccedezenadacnsosevea| 


Average days per year’ ........:csscessesseesesscsseeeee 
Paid personal leave.............ccccccssesscrecncosesessarane 


Average dayS Per yal ...........seeeeececeeeeeeeereneneee 
Paid vacations 


Unpaid Gave: <jrecisc.caserssssvcsvaevanweranetoessiureccecvure 
Unpaid paternity leave.........cccccccsssssscesessesseeseees 
Unpaid family 1OaVG.....00scncasesonenccnnnenushenetvenescer 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........scc0ssseeeeee 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care......... 
Extended care facilities. fe 
Physical Ox a nss ences denchorvstensSeurateccsanscacmane | 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self Coverage abe cbr .ceneussnssssnctocsszadsssnusesWeosev sence 
Average monthly Contribution...........:ssceeeeeeeeeee 

Family coverage. 
Average industry contribution 


Participants in life insurance plans..............:s0e 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISIN ECE) 5.555 cae acess imnisivsnnincgnlivenprinsesanteeeensaacay 
Survivor income benefits..........:sccscesessseeeereeered 
Retiree protection available..,.........scceeeeseees 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUTANCO: Nang £58 a ie stiseucacctensesevastrasaorcaen sod 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 


Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............ 
Early retirement available 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 4 
Terminal earnings formula.............0+++ 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security...... 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AIVANGEMENNG sas news cascospdasasssepee sess o-Vusasncsonosneacuren 


Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... 
Reimbursement accounts... 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
—- 
1990 1992 1994 1987 1990 1992 
oe eet et ee 

32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 
22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 
20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 
6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 
8 fc) - 17 11 10 

37 37 - 34 36 34 

48 49 - 58 56 53 

27 26 - 29 29 29 

47 50 50 56 63 65 

2.9 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.7 

84 82 82 81 74 75 

9.5 9.2 7.5 10.9 13.6 14.2 

11 12 13 38 39 38 

2.8 2.6 2.6 27 2.9 2.9 

88 88 88 72 67 67 

47 53 50 97 95 95 

17 18 - 57 51 59 

8 7 - 30 33 44 

a = 47 = = a 

69 71 66 93 93 90 

79 80 - 76 82 87 

83 84 - 78 79 84 

26 28 - 36 36 47 

42 47 52 35 38 43 
$25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 
67 73 76 71 65 72 
$109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 
64 64 61 85 88 89 

78 76 79 67 67 74 

1 1 2 1 1 1 

19 25 20 55 45 46 

19 23 20 31 27 28 

6 26 26 14 21 22 

20) 22 15 93 90 87 

54 50 - 92 89 92 

95 95 - 90 88 89 

rf 4 - 33 16 10 

58 54 - 100 100 100 

49 46 - 18 8 10 

31 33 34 9 9 9 

17 24 23 28 45 45 

5 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


eee 
Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure — — — -— 
q 1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.’ | Apr.” | May.” | June? | July? 
r + 4 + 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..........seceseseeeeeees 37 29 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 4 4 1 
i In effect during Pperiod.........ssssssee 38 38 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 i) 4 6 4 
| 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 273 339 30.8; 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 162.9 2.5 
In effect during period (in thousands). 275 351 41.5 189.3 30.3 8.6 W141 2.2 8.0 10.8 21 0 6.1 165.4 160.1 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..........sessc-ses Hy 4,889 4,497; 247.1) 2,075.4; 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9| 2,007.2 
Percent of estimated working time’... .02 .01 01 .08 .00 .00 -00 -00 () .00 .00 .00 .00 05 06 


* Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
* Less than 0.005. 


* = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series = a ae 
1996 1997 | Oct. L Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


156.9 160.5| 161.6] 161.5] 161.3] 161.6] 161.9] 162.2) 162.5} 162.8) 163.0} 163.2} 163.4) 163.6) 164.0 
153.7 157.7| 158.7} 158.9] 159.1] 160.3] 159.8) 160.1/ 160.2) 160.7) 160.6) 160.9) 161.4) 161.5) 162.4 
153.3 157.3| 158.2} 158.5) 158.7} 159.9] 159.4] 159.7} 159.8] 160.3} 160.1] 160.5) 161.0) 161.1) 162.0 
154.3 158.1 159.0} 159.1 159.2) 161.0] 160.0) 160.2} 160.2} 160.7) 160.5} 160.8; 161.4) 161.2) 162.5 
Cereals and bakery products 174.0 177.6| 178.4| 178.0| 178.4} 179.0] 179.7} 179.6] 180.2) 180.5} 181.6] 181.8] 182.7) 181.9) 182.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... a 144.8 148.5) 148.9} 149.3] 148.4) 148.3) 147.5). 147.2] 146.3) 146.2) 146.3) 146.9) 148.2) 147.5) 148.0 
Dairy and related products’. a 142.1 145.5] 145.7) 147.0) 147.8] 148.3) 147.7) 148.4) 148.5) 148.1) 148.1 148.2| 150.5) 152.9) 155.0 


Food at home.. 


Fruits and vegetables.. 183.9 187.5| 188.5) 189.5} 191.3] 202.1; 193.8] 196.1] 197.5) 203.9} 198.1) 198.2) 195.9) 193.5) 199.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage ’ 
materials. 128.6 133.4, 136.6] 134.7] 133.1] 134.1] 134.8} 134.2]. 133.9] 132.9} 132.8] 132.3) 132.0] 132.2) 132.6 


Other foods at home. 142.9 147.3] 149.0} 147.7| 147.7} 148.7] 149.1 149.5} 149.6} 149.3) 150.4) 151.1 152.1 152.2| 152.7 
Sugar and sweets.. 143.7 147.8} 148.2) 147.4) 147.9) 150.3} 149.6) 150.8} 150.1 149.5} 150.5) 149.9} 150.2); 150.8) 150.5 
Fats and oils 140.5 141.7; 141.7] 140.4] 140.3] 140.5} 141.5} 142.2} 140.7) 141.2} 143.3) 147.6) 149.7) 152.4) 156.8 


156.2 161.2} 162.5| 161.5} 162.8] 163.6) 164.2} 164.3) 165.0) 164.7; 165.6] 165.9) 166.9) 166.3) 166.0 
- - - -| 100.0} 100.4; 100.4) 101.5} 101.7} 101.4; 102.5] 102.6) 103.5) 103.6} 103.5 
152.7 157.0) 158.2} 158.6} 159.0) 159.2} 159.6} 159.9] 160.2; 160.6) 160.7) 161.1) 161.5) 162.1) 162.3 


- - = -| 100.0) 100.1 100.4 100.3} 100.6} 100.6] 101.0} 101.6) 102.3) 102.7} 102.7 
158.5 162.8; 163.7} 163.7} 164.0) 164.6) 165.0) 165.1 165.2} 165.2} 165.5) 165.6) 165.7; 166.3) 166.6 


152.8 156.8] 157.7| 157.7} 157.7] 158.3) 158.8} 159.2) 159.5) 159.7} 160.6) 161.2) 161.5) 161.5) 131.4 
171.0 176.3} 177.8] 177.7} 178.1) 179.2} 180.1] 180.8) 181.0] 181.2) 181.8) 182.6) 183.3) 183.4) 183.9 
162.0 166.7; 168.2} 168.7} 169.1; 169.5} 169.9} 170.3) 170.7) 171.1] 171.7) 172.2) 172.8) 173.4) 173.9 


Other foods. 
Other miscellaneous foods" 
Food away from home’ 


Other food away from home” 
Alcoholic beverages. 
Housing.... 


Lodging away from HOMe. eee ee - - - -| 100.0} 105.1 109.3) 111.2} 110.2) 108.7) 109.6} 111.7) 112.9} 109.8) 109.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 176.8 181.9} 183.6} 184.2) 184.7} 185.1 185.5, 185.9} 186.4) 186.8) 187.4; 188.0) 188.5]; 189.2| 189.8 
Tenants' and household insurance’ Car oe - - - -| 100.0} 100.3 100.2; 100.3 100.4 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.7 


127.5 130.8; 130.8) 131.1 130.0} 128.8] 127.4) 127.1 127.0| 127.9} 131.2) 131.3} 130.6) 130.0} 127.1 
115.2 117.9] 117.4] 117.7} 115.8) 114.5] 112.8} 112.5) 112.3) 113.2} 116.8) 116.8) 115.9) 115.2) 112.0 
99.2 99.8 95.3 96.6 97.2 96.4 95.2 94.4 92.8 91.8 89.5 87.8 86.7 85.9 86.4 
122.1 125.1} 125.1] 125.3] 123.0} 121.6] 119.7) 119.4] 119.4) 120.5) 124.7} 124.9) 124.0) 123.3) 119.6 
124.7 125.4) 125.4] 125.2) 125.1 125.6] 126.1] 126.3) 127.0) 126.6) 126.7) 127.2) 126.8) 126.5) 126.6 
131.7 132.9] 134.9] 134.7} 131.6] 129.8) 131.9} 134.9) 135.8) 135.3} 132.5) 129.6) 131.6) 133.6) 135.6 
127.7 130.1} 133.1] 133.0) 131.2} 129.8) 130.8) 133.6] 133.4) 133.5) 131.0) 129.4) 130.6) 131.1] 134.1 
124.7 126.1| 128.3] 128.8) 123.6) 120.2) 124.3) 129.9} 130.9) 129.7) 125.8} 1206) 123.8; 127.8) 128.8 


Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’ 129.7 129.0} 126.2) 126.0) 125.8) 124.8) 123.1 124.4) 126.6) 126.9) 124.7} 122.0) 124.4| 124.9) 130.2 


Fuels and utilities. 


Fuel oil and other fuels...... 

Gas (piped) and electricity. 
Household furnishings and operations. 
Apparel 
Men's and boys! apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel. 


Footwear... 126.6; 127.6] 130.6] 129.3) 128.2| 127.4| 126.6) 126.5| 127.9| 128.3] 1282) 127.0] 127.7; 1286] 130.3 
Transportation. 143.0/ 144.3] 144.5] 143.9] 143.2) 142.7] 142.1] 141.4] 141.5] 142.0] 141.7] 141.8] 1412] 140.7) 1413 
Private transportation...csssosssssesssssssssseessensssssee 140.0 141.0] 140.9] 140.6 140.0| 139.3] 138.4] 137.5] 137.7] 138.4] 138.2) 138.0| 137.4) 137.0) 137.7 
New and used motor vehicles” ef = -| 99.6] 99.9] 100.0! 100.2} 1002] 100.1] 100.1} 99.9] 99.7] 99.9] 99.9| 99.8} 100.1 
New vehicles 143.7| 144.3] 143.3] 144.0; 144.1] 144.4] 144.4] 144.4] 144.3] 143.3] 142.6] 142.7; 142.8) 142.3] 142.5 
Used cars and trucks’ 157.0} 151.1] 147.9] 147.6) 147.9] 148.1] 148.4) 147.3] 148.2! 150.0] 150.9] 151.3] 151.1] 151.9] 153.0 
Motor fuel 106.3) 106.2} 106.7) 104.6] 101.9] 97.8| 94.1] 90.9] 91.7] 947| 948] 93.7} 91.6] 90.0) 908 


Gasoline (all typ@s).......esssssseseseses 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 

Public transportation.. 
Medical care.........-.. 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services 
Hospital and related services. 


105.9 105.8) 106.5) 104.1) 101.3 97.2 93.5 90.3 91.1 94.2 94.3 93.2 91.1 89.5 90.3 
102.2 101.9} 101.4) 101.6) 101.4) 101.3} 101.4) 101.2} 100.5} 100.6) 101.0) 101.1) 101.2) 101.2} 1014 
158.4 162.7; 163.9} 164.0) 164.7) 165.0} 165.5) 165.7 165.7} 165.9} 166.5| 166.8] 167.3| 168.3| 169.0 
181.9 186.7; 190.9] 185.9) 184.3] 187.1) 191.2] 193.7} 193.4) 190.4) 188.2] 192.0| 192.2) 190.2) 189.9 
228.2 234.6; 235.8} 236.4) 237.1) 238.1] 239.3) 239.8) 240.7; 241.4) 242.0) 242.7; 243.5) 243.9) 244.3 
210.4 215.3] 215.6} 215.8; 216.8) 217.6] 218.4) 218.5) 220.2) 221.5} 222.1) 222.2) 223.1| 224.0) 224.2 
232.4 239.1} 240.5} 241.2) 241.8] 242.9) 244.2| 244.8| 245.4 245.9] 246.5] 247.4) 248.2) 248.4) 249.0 
208.3 215.4) 216.8} 217.1) 217.5} 218.5| 219.7| 220.4) 221.1) 221.7; 222.5) 222.8) 223.3) 223.7) 2242 
269.5 278.4, 280.2} 281.3) 282.5) 283.5; 285.2) 285.2| 285.6) 285.6) 285.8) 288.2) 289.5) 289.2) 2902 


Recreations cen ee te eee ee = -| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.3) 100.7} 101.0) 101.1) 101.0} 101.2) 101.1) 101.3) 101.3) 101.1 
Video and Budlo i sccgicticin vente =| - 99.9} 100.3} 100.0) 100.6} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4] 101.2; 101.2) 101.1) 101.2) 101.4) 101.1 
Education and communication”. ‘ = - 99.9; 100.0) 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.9} 100.1} 100.1; 100.0) 100.1; 100.9) 101.0 
Education cesccencec necks , =| =| 99.9 99.9) 100.0) 100.3) 100.4) 100.5} 100.7} 100.9) 100.8} 101.0} 102.6) 104.3) 104.5 
Educational books and Supplies...........-2:0s0+ 226.9 238.4] 242.4) 242.4) 242.8| 245.1); 246.9] 247.5| 248.8| 248.9] 248.6) 249.0| 249.1) 253.7) 257.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 267.1 280.4) 288.3) 288.5) 289.2} 289.2; 289.2; 289.5) 290.0) 290.5} 290.4) 291.1] 295.8} 300.9) 301.2 
Commiinication “2. eee - -} 100.0} 100.1) 100.0 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 
Information and information processing’ a - —| 100.0) 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.0 97.7 97.7 97.6 


Telephone services’... 


Information and information processing 


- - - -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0; 100.4) 100.5} 101.1; 101.4; 101.5) 100.4; 100.7) 100.7 


other than telephone services"............... 57.2 50.1 48.9 47.6 47.4 46.2 44.3 43.4 42.8 41.5 40.6 39.1 37.6 36.7 36.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment'... p - - - -| 100.0 96.9 91.3 88.7 86.6 82.7 80.0 75.2 71.4 68.5 67.5 

Other goods and services. 215.4 224.8} 229.4) 229.9) 230.1) 231.3) 233.1] 232.4) 234.7) 236.7} 236.4| 237.8) 238.0; 240.4) 241.3 

Tobacco and SMOkINg PrOdUCtS.........eseeseeesesnen 1 232.8 243.7; 250.2} 250.7} 251.2} 253.8) 261.2) 254.1; 263.5) 270.0] 266.9) 273.2) 273.7| 283.5) 284.9 


150.1 152.7; 153.3} 154.3) 154.0) 154.6) 155.0} 155.5) 155.9) 156.6) 156.8) 157.0) 157.1 157.5| 158.1 
144.3 144.2} 144.5) 146.1) 145.3; 146.1; 146.7) 147.3) 147.3) 149.3) 149.2) 149.1) 148.5) 149.1); 149.4 
: 156.6 162.4) 163.4) 163.5} 163.9! 164.3) 164.3) 164.7) 165.2) 165.4) 165.3) 166.1 166.6) 167.1) 167.5 
ad 215.6 226.1) 228.9) 229.5) 230.0) 230.9) 232.1) 232.8) 233.5) 234.0) 234.7} 235.1) 235.7) 236.2) 236.9 


Personal care’ 


Personal care products’ 
Personal care services’... 
Miscellaneous personal services. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


| Annual average 1997 1998 


Series I T 
1996 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


Commodity and service group: 


139.9 141.8) 142.4) 142.3) 141.7) 141.6) 141.5) 141.5) 142.0} 142.3) 141.8) 141.6] 141.7] 141.8} 142.6 
153.7 157.7} 158.7) 158.9] 159.1 160.3} 159.8) 160.1 160.2} 160.7) 160.6; 160.9) 161.4) 161.5) 162.4 
131.5 132.2; 132.5} 132.2} 131.2} 130.5) 130.5) 130.4) 131.0) 131.3) 130.6) 130.1 130.0} 130.2) 130.8 
133.0 134.6) 135.8} 135.3} 133.5} 132.0} 132.1 132.1 133.0} 134.0) 133.0) 131.8} 131.9) 132.6} 133.6 


| Food and beverages. 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 


BATSON ON cw svsescapianssvnvesuineiasispensvoedenve 131.7, 132.9} 134.9) 134.7) 131.6] 129.8] 131.9} 134.9] 135.8] 135.3} 132.5] 129.6) 131.6) 133.6] 135.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
1] ANG APPALEl........ccesseseesessssssessssseseseeressneneeeey 138.6 140.6] 141.3) 140.6) 139.5} 138.1} 137.2} 135.6} 136.6] 138.4) 138.2} 138.0) 137.1) 137.1] , 137.6 
| DERM FSS csp ssccwanr a sescntsentrensernr as siavacovsatesereetvevcese 129.4 128.7|. 127.8) 127.9) 128.0} 128.2} 128.2} 128.0} 128.1] 127.6} 127.4] 127.5] 127.2) 126.8| 126.9 
Beats MRIS arte or caves ceestee seat enecevexesauneveccvevonccces=rocee 174.1 179.4) 181.0} 181.0} 181.0} 181.8) 182.4) 182.9) 183.2} 183.4) 184.2) 184.9| 185.3} 185.5} 185.5 
Rent of shelter> el 178.0 183.4) 185.0) 185.0) 185.3} 186.5} 187.5} 188.1) 188.4] 188.6} 189.3} 190.1] 190.8] 191.0} 191.5 
Transporatation services. 180.5 185.0) 186.9) 186.2) 186.0} 187.1/ 187.9} 188.4) 188.3) 187.8} 187.1} 187.8] 187.8] 187.3} 188.2 
Other services.. 201.4 209.6} 212.7; 212.7) 213.1) 213.7) 214.4] 215.1) 215.6) 216.1) 216.6) 216.9] 217.6) 219.0) 219.0 


Special indexes: 
157.5 161.1 162.2 162.1 161.8} 161.9 162.3 162.6 163.0 163.3 163.5 163.6 163.9 164.1 164.4 
152.8 155.9 156.9 156.8 156.4 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.9 157.3 157.3 157.3 157.4 157.6 157.9 
152.8 156.3 157.4 157.3 157.0 157.3 157.5 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.6 158.7 159.0 159.2 159.5 
Commodities less food... 132.6 133.4 133.8 133.5 132.6 131.9 131.9 131.8 132.4 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4 131.6 132.3 
Nondurables less food... fn 134.5 136.3 137.4 137.0 135.3 133.9 134.1 134.1 135.0 135.9 134.9 133.8 133.9 134.6 135.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 139.5 141.8 142.5 141.9 141.0 139.8 138.9 137.5 138.4 140.1 139.9 139.7 138.9 138.9 139.5 
INOMOUTEDIOS 52. aasiasurescoxsars civiysaasacnsordnnavsphvasasscvai 143.5 146.4 147.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4 146.8 147.1 148.1 


182.5 188.1 189.8} 189.8) 189.5) 189.9) 190.1 190.6} 190.8} 191.1 192.1 192.6} 192.7} 193.0) 192.6 


168.7 173.9} 175.5} 175.4) 175.4) 176.1 176.6} 177.2) 177.4) 177.6) 178.4) 179.0) 179.5} 179.6} 179.7 
110.1 111.5} 111.5) 110.7} 108.4) 105.9) 103.2} 101.6} 101.9) 103.8) 105.7) 105.2; 103.8] 102.7; 101.3 


163.1 167.1 168.3} 168.3) 168.3) 169.0} 169.6) 170.1 170.4} 170.5} 170.5) 170.8) 171.2) 171.6] 172.2 
165.6 169.5} 170.8) 170.8) 170.7) 171.2) 172.1 172.6) 173.0} 173.1 173.0} 173.3) 173.8; 174.2) 174.7 
oct 141.3 142.3) 142.7) 142.8) 142.1 142.0} 142.7) 143.1 143.8} 143.6) 1428) 142.4) 142.7) 143.2) 143.8 
oil 105.7 105.7) 105.7} 103.9) 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 
179.4 185.0} 186.7) 186.7) 186.9) 187.9) 188.8) 189.4) 189.7) 189.8} 190.3) 190.9) 191.5) 191.8} 192.3 


All items less food....... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care. 


Energy... 
All items less energy. 
All items less food and energy.......... 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities.. 
Services less energy 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items... ‘| 154.1 157.6} 158.5) 158.5) 158.2; 158.4) 158.5) 158.7} 159.1) 159.5} 159.7) 159.8) 160.0) 160.2} 160.6 

Food and beverages. ees 153.2 157.2) 158.1) 158.3} 158.5; 159.6] 159.2} 159.4) 159.5} 159.9] 159.9} 160.2] 160.7) 160.8} 161.6 

| espe reaea ere ive sc aatas kos ssisatiicaniaiis nts svoncdnaitdsscacvseel 152.8 156.8) 157.7) 157.9) 158.1} 159.3} 158.8} 159.1] 159.1] 159.6] 159.5} 159.8] 160.4) 160.4; 161.3 

| Food at home 153.5 157.2| 158.0) 158.1; 1582] 159.9} 158.9} 159.2} 159.1) 159.6) 159.4) 159.7; 160.4) 160.2} 161.3 

| Cereals and bakery products.. aa 173.6 177.3} 178.0] 177.8) 178.1) 178.8} 179.4) 179.3) 179.9} 180.3) 181.4; 181.6) 182.5) 181.8} 181.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd OQQS..........csesseesessnereed 144.5 148.2] 148.5] 149.0] 148.0| 148.0} 147.2] 146.9} 146.0} 145.8; 145.9) 146.6) 147.9] 147.1] 147.5 

| Dairy and related products’. . 141.9 145.2| 145.5] 146.8) 147.5] 147.9] 147.4] 148.1] 148.2| 147.8] 147.7| 147.8] 150.1) 152.6] 154.6 

| Fruits and vegetables 183.1 186.6] 187.7} 188.4| 190.0) 200.9} 192.4; 194.8} 196.3) 202.8) 197.1] 197.3} 194.9] 192.5} 198.4 
| Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials... Seu 128.1 132:3) 135.2) §133.3) 131.7) 132.9] 133.6] 133.1] 182.7) 131.6] / 131.6) 131.2) 130.7} 130.9) 131.3 


Other foods at home.. 142.6 146.8) 148.4) 147.0} 147.1 148.1 148.5) 148.9) 148.9) 148.7| 149.8) 150.5) 151.5) 151.7) 151.9 
Sugar and sweets. 143.6 147.7; 148.0) 147.3) 147.7) 150.2} 149.5} 151.0} 150.0) 149.4; 150.5) 149.9) 150.3) 150.6) 150.2 
Fats and oils........ Rave 140.3 141.4) 141.4) 140.2) 140.0 140.4) 141.4) 141.9) 140.4) 141.1 143.1 147.3} 149.3) 151.9) 156.1 
; ROMP E BOIS 3 osc wcssthncnseeney Wop vase vasessterscresievpess 156.0 161.1 162.3) 161.3) 162.7) 163.6] 164.1 164.3) 165.0} 164.6] 165.5} 165.9} 166.8} 166.3} 165.7 
: Other miscellaneous foods" rou = = =| -| 100.0} 100.5} 100.5} 101.8} 101.7} 101.5} 102.5} 102.8) 103.5) 103.7) 103.3 


152.6 157.0) 158.2) 158.6) 159.0} 159.3} 159.6] 159.9) 160.2) 160.6; 160.8) 161.1) 161.4) 162.0) 162.3 
= = -| 100.0) 100.1 100.3} 100.3} 100.6; 100.6; 101.0} 101.5; 102.2) 102.8) 102.8 
157.9 162.1) 162.8; 162.8) 163.1 163.6} 163.9} 164.0} 164.2} 164.1; 164.3} 164.5] 164.6) 165.1 165.4 
149.6 153.4) 154.4) 154.5) 154.4] 154.8} 155.1] 155.5) 155.8) 156.1) 157.0) 157.6) 157.7; 157.8) 157.6 
166.2 171.2) 172.7) 172.8) 173.1) 173.9} 174.6) 175.2) 175.5) 175.7) 176.4) 177.0} 177.6) 177.9) 178.4 
161.6 166.3) 167.9) 168.4) 168.8; 169.2} 169.6} 170.0) 170.3) 170.8) 171.3) 171.8) 172.4) 173.0) 173.5 
Lodging away from home* 3 - - - - 100.0 104.8 108.6 110.8 110.3 108.6 110.0 111.9 112.8 109.8 109.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence 161.2 165.8) 167.4) 167.9) 168.3] 168.7| 169.1; 169.5) 169.9) 170.2) 170.8) 171.2) 171.8) 172.4) 172.9 
Tenants' and household insurance’ = = - -| 100.0} 100.4; 100.2} 100.5} 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4; 100.0 
Fuels and utilities 127.2 130.5] 130.6) 130.9) 129.7; 128.6] 127.1] 126.9) 126.9) 127.9] 131.3) 131.5) 130.6) 130.0) 126.9 
114.7 117.3] 116.8) 117.3) 115.2) 113.9)" 112.2) 111.9) 111.8) 112.9) 116.5) 116.6) 115.6) 114.9) 111.6 
99.0 99.6 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 90.0 88.2 87.0 86.2 86.9 
121.6 124.6} 124.6} 124.9} 122.4, 121.0} 119.2; 118.9] 118.9) 120.2) 124.5) 124.6) 123.6; 122.9) 119.1 

~ 123.2 123.9) 123.9) 123.7) 123.6) 124.1) 124.7) 125.0) 125.6} 125.2} 125.2} 125.6) 125.2} 124.9) 124.9 
130.9 132.1] 133.9] 133.6} 130.3} 128.7} 130.4] 133.0) 134.0) 133.7) 131.0) 128.2) 129.9) 132.0) 134.3 

| Men's and boys' apparel...... 127.4 129.9] 132.4/ 132.7/ 130.7) 129.4) 130.1) 132.8) 132.9) 133.1) 130.7} 129.1] 129.9} 130.7} 134.1 
Women's and girls' apparel. 123.6 124.9| 126.8} 127.0) 121.5} 118.5} 122.3) 127.3) 128.3) 127.4) 123.4) 118.6) 121.3} 125.5] 126.9 


Infants’ and toddlers' apparel’ pe ee 130.8 130.1 N27 T= PA2T A 126.5] 125.3) 123.1 124.5) 126.9) 127.4) 125.4, 122.7; 125.0} 125.8} 131.0 


Food away from home’... 
Other food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages.. 
Housing 
Shelter. 
Rent of primary residence. 


| Fuel oil and other fuels. 
Gas (piped) and electricity.. 
Household furnishings and operations.. 


Footwear...... 127.6 128.5) 131.8) 130.4) 129.2) 128.4) 127.4) 127.1 128.4} 129.0} 128.8) 127.4; 128.4; 129.3} 130.9 
Transportation.. A 142.8 143.6} 143.6) 143.1 142.4) 141.7| 140.9) 140.1 140.3) 141.1 140.9} 140.8} 140.2} 139.6} 140.4 
Private transportation.......:ssscccssssneesessesssseecseees 140.7 141.3) 141.1 140.8} 140.1 139.3} 138.4] 137.4) 137.7; 138.6) 138.5) 1382} 137.6) 137.1 137.9 
New and used motor vehicles” = os 99.7 99.9} 100.0) 100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.1; 100.1 100.0} 100.2} 100.2) 100.1 100.4 


145.5) 144.7) 145.1 145.3] 145.6} 145.5) 145.6) 145.5) 144.5) 143.8) 143.9) 144.0) 143.4] 143.6 
152.6} 149.4] 149.2} 149.5) 149.7) 149.9] 148.8) 149.5} 151.3] 152.3) 152.7} 152.4) 153.2) 154.2 
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Bes. 


Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series 
1996 1997 Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. 
Motor fuel | 106.3 706.2) 106.6) 104.4) 101.7 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 95.0 95.0 93.9 91.7 
Gasoline (all types)..... 105.9 105.8} 106.3} 104.0} 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 94.5 94.5 93.4 91.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............+. 101.3 101.0} 100.6} 100.7} 100.8); 100.7) 100.9) 100.7 99.9 99.9! 100.3) 100.5} 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 159.3 163.7; 164.9} 165.1 165.7; 166.0} 166.5} 166.7/ 166.8) 167.0 167.6; 168.0) 168.4 
Public transportation 179.6 184.2) 187.8] 183.9} 182.5) 184.7} 187.9] °190.2| 190.1 187.4) 185.5| 188.7} 188.9 
Medical care........ 227.6 234.0 235.2| 235.8} 236.5) 237.4} 238.7 239.1 239.9/ 240.6) 241.4 242.1 242.8 
Medical care commodities 207.8 212.6] 212.9) 213.1) 214.1) 214.7) 215.4) 215.5} 217.0) 218.3] 2189/ 219.1] 219.9 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8} 240.3) 240.8) 241.6) 242.5) 244.0) 92445 245.4 245.6) 246.4] 247.2) 248.0 
Professional services.... 209.5 216.7| 218.1) 218.5) 218.9] 219.8} 221.0} 994.8) 22925) 223.2! 224.1 224.4| 224.8 
Hospital and related SCrviCes...........sccseseeeeed 266.5 274.7| 276.4) 277.4| 278.7) 279.6) 281.4) 981.4) 281.7| 281.7|/ 282.0) 284.3) 285.6 
Recreation® = -| 100.1) 100.0} 100.0) 100.3) 100.7) 1401.0; 101.0} 100.9) 101.0) 100.9} 101.1 
Video and audio". = -| 99.9} 100.3} 100.0} 100.5) 101.2) 404.4) 101.4) 101.1] 101.1] 101.0} 101.1 
Education and communication?...cccses:cceiecseseses.-- - -| 99.9) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 99.8} 100.0) 100.1} 100.3) 100.3] 100.2} 100.3 
Education” Pealatranerssaeaarh ot cacesbansvenetncscereeeenrreentecer = = 99.8 99.9 100.0 100.3 100.4 100.5 100.7 100.9 100.9 101.1 102.6 
Educational books and supplie@s............:+:++ 228.2 240.4) 244.7) 244.7) 245.2} 247.5) 249.4) 45690] 251.2] 251.3! 250.9) 251.3] 251.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 261.0 274.6) 282.1 282.3} 282.7| 283.5} 283.5) 283.9| 284.4] 284.9| 284.7] 285.3| 289.9 
Communication! 2..cccvccsvssesesesnsnrinsseee - -| 99.9} 100.1} 100.0} 99.7) 99.3] 995] 99.5| 99.7} 99.8| 99.6] 98.4 
Information and information processing '..... - -| 99.9} 100.1} 100.0} 99.6] 99.3) 995) 99.5} 99.7| 99.8] 99.5] 98.3 
Telephone services .....csssssussseesssneseeeeeen - - - -| 100.0} 99.9} 100.0} 100.4) 100.5] 101.2) 101.4) 101.5} 100.5 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services”... 57.7 $1.1 50.1 49.3 48.9 477 45.8 44.8 44.1 42.6 41.8 40.2 38.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment"? - - - -| 100.0} 96.6; 91.1) 88.3] 86.0) 81.9) 79.5) 74.4) 71.2 
Other goods and services.. 212.2 221.6} 226.1] 226.7} 226.9| 228.2) 230.6} 9993) 232.3) 234.8] 234.0 236.0| 236.2 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOCUCtS...........se0eeeeees | 232.5 243.3} 249.9) 250.5) 250.9) 253.6) 261.1| 9537] 9263.6| 270.1 266.8| 273.4] 273.7 
Personal cafe aiaceaata sneer mureccermel 150.1 152.6} 153.3} 154.3) 153.9) 154.5) 155.0) 155.5] 155.9| 156.7| 156.8] 157.0] 157.2 
Personal care products’ 145.0 145.1} 145.4) 147.1] 146.1) 147.0) 147.6) 448.2} 148.4) 150.5} 150.3] 150.1] 149.6 
Personal care services’ 156.6} 162.5| 163.5) 163.7) 164.1) 164.5) 164.5) 164.9] 165.5) 165.7| 165.6] 166.4! 167.0 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS............00004 214.7 2e02| 2eter| 220 226.9)" 22018)" (2317 231.7| 232.5| 233.0! 233.6] 233.9) 2349 

Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 139.9 141.8) 142.3) 142.1 141.6) 141.4) 141.3) 444.4 141.6) 142.1 141.7 141.5| 141.5 
Food and beverages 153.2 157.2} 158.1 158.3} 158.5) 159.6) 159.2; 1459 4/ 159.5] 159.9] 159.9! 160.2) 160.7 
Commodities less food and beverages...........+« 131.8 132.4; 132.7] 132.3] 131.3} 130.5} 130.5) 430.1 130.9} 131.4| 130.7! 130.3) 130.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.8 134.5} 135.7) 135.1 133.1 131.5) 131.5) 131.2! 132.3] 183.6). 132:5| 131.4) 181.3 
ADDON recsrstsnececcetessrovennvcucvs ran cuncvententiene raat 130.9 132.1 133.9} 133.6) 130.3) 128.7) 130.4) 133.0/ 134.0] 133.7} 131.0] 128.2) 129.9 
Nondurables less tood, beverages, 

and apparel... 138.3 140.4; 141.2) 140.5) 139.3} 137.6} 136.7) 434.8] 136.0] 138.2} 137.8! 137.7| 136.6 

Durables..... 129.2 128.4) 127.3] 127.3) 127.5} 127.7| 127.7) 41075] 127.6] 1273) 127.2] 1273) 1270 

Services............ 174.1 176.5) 178.0} 178.1 178.2 14-74 A | 179.6| 179.9] 180.3} 181.1 181.6) 181.9 

Rent of shelter® 159.9} 164.7; 166.2) 166.3) 166.6) 167.4) 168.1) 168.6! 169.0] 169.2} 169.8} 170.4) 171.0 
Transporatation services...... 178.3 182.6] 184.2); 184.0) 183.9) 184.9) 185.3) 1858) 185.7] 185.4) 184.9! 185.2! 185.1 
OU GR SONICS io ace aysucesccastnascneenasnscasadccheasnseesvcta 198.1 206.4; 209.4) 209.5} 209.9} 210.5) 211.2) 2144.9] 212.4) 213.0] 213.4] 213.7] 214.3 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 154.3 157.6} 158.6) 158.5) 158.1 158.1 158.4 158.5} 159.0| 159.4/ 159.6) 159.7] 159.8 
All items less shelter..... 151.0 154.0} 154.8) 154.7) 154.2; 154.2) 154.1) 4549) 154.6) 155.1 155.11 155.0| 155.1 
All items less medical care 150.7 154.0; 154.9) 154.9) 154.5) 154.7) 154.8/ 1454.9) 155.3) 155.7/ 155.9] 156.0| 156.1 
Commodities less food. 132.8 133.6 133.9 133.5 132.5 131.8 131.8 131.5 132.2 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4 
Nondurables less food...... 134.3 136.2 137.3 136.7 135.0 133.5 133.5 133.2 134.2 135.5 134.4 133.4 133.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel....... 139.3 141.6} 142.4) 141.7} 140.7} 139.2} 138.3) 436.6] 137.8) 139.7] 139.4] 139.3] 138.3 
Nondurables 143.3 146.2} 147.2) 147.0 146.2; 145.9] 145.6) 145.6) 146.2] 147.1 146.5| 146.1 146.3 
162.7 167.6) 169.0) 169.1) 168.8} 169.1} 169.2} 4696] 169.8! 170.2} 171.2| 171.5] 171.5 

166.2 171.2) 172.7) 172:8| « 172.7) 173.2)  A73.6) 4744 174.4] 174.7| 175.5| 176.0! 176.3 

109.8 111.1 111.0} 110.1 107.7 105.0 102.4 100.8! 101.1 103.2 105.0 104.5 402.9 

All items less energy.. 160.4 164.1 165.2} 165.3} 165.2} 165.8; 166.3) 466.7| 167.1 167.3 167.2) 167.4] 167.8 
All items less food and energy.. 162.3 166.0) 167.1 167.2} 167.1 167.5) 168.2) 1468.6] 169.1 169.3 169.2} 169.4) 169.8 
Commodities less food and energy. 140.9 141.9 142.2| 142.2 141.5} 141.5 142.1 142.3; 143.1 143.1 142.3] 142.0 142.2 
Energy commodities....... 105.9 105.9; 105.8; 104.0) 101.6 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 95.0 94.8 93.7 91.5 
Services less ON@rgy.............scecesscecesereseseeeees 176.8 182.2 183.9| 184.0 184.3 185.1 185.8) 186.4 186.7 186.9 187.3 187.9 188.4 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


- Data not available. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


t. | Oct. 
90.1 90.9 
89.6 90.4- 
100.5) 100.7 
169.4; 170.3 
186.5) 186.3 
243.2) 243.7 
220.8} 220.8 
248.2| 248.8 
225.3) 225.8 
285.3} 286.4 
101.0) 100.8 
101.3) 101.0 
101.1} 101.1 
104.3) 104.5 
255.9| 259.4 
294.9) 295.2 

98.5 98.4 

98.4 98.3 
100.8) 100.8 

38.2 37.4 

69.0 67.5 
239.4) 240.4 
283.7) 285.2 
157.7) 158.3 
150.1); 150.4 
167.4) 167.8 
236.0} 236.6 
141.7) 142.4 
160.8) 161.6 
130.3} 131.0 
132.1] 133.2 
132.0) 134.3 
136.6] 137.3 
126.7; 126.9 
182.2} 182.3 
171.3) 171.8 
184.7; 185.8 
215.7) 215.7 
160.0) 160.4 
155.3} 155.7 
156.3) 156.8 
131.7) 132.4 
134.0) 135.2 
138.4) 139.0 
146.7| 147.7 
171.8) 171.3 
176.6) 176.6 
101.8; 100.5 
168.3) 168.9 
170.3; 170.9 
142.8) 143.5 

90.0 90.8 
188.8; 189.3 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
| [1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
| Area sched- 1998 
| ule’ Sept. June | July | Aug. | Sept. . | Sept.| Oct. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
| RS CHV GV ORROG cence cornttncrcwvisassssestbecactssencassencines M 161.2] 161.6) 163.0) 163.2] 163.4) 163.6] 164.0] 158.3) 158.5} 159.7] 159.8] 160.0] 160.2} 160.6 
Region and area size* 
RUCIIRTEESIARIIEN stints iccsnessrsncsensnusstnrencavaiscerustsesueadenennesoscensen 1 oM 168.4) 168.7] 169.6] 169.9] 170.5] 170.6) 171.3) 165.6) 165.8} 166.5] 166.6] 167.1] 167.4] 168.1 
| Size A—More than 1,500,000.............ceseecesseseeseeeseeeseeed M 169.2] 169.5) 170.4] 170.7] 171.4) 171.7) 172.3) 165.4) 165.5} 166.3) 166.5] 167.1] 167.5] 168.1 
| Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000". M 101.3} 101.4) 101.9] 102.0] 102.2) 102.2} 102.6] 101.1] 101.2! 101.5] 101.5} 101.7| 101.8] 102.2 
| Midwest urban* es M 157.5} 157.7) 159.5) 159.8} 159.5} 159.9] 160.1] 153.9] 154.0} 155.7) 155.9] 155.6] 156.0} 156.2 
| Size A—More than 1,500,000................seecsesseceseseeeseeeed M 158.3} 158.4} 160.8) 161.2) 161.0) 161.4; 161.4] 153.9) 153.9] 156.2] 156.5] 156.4] 156.7] 156.7 
| Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.2] 101.3} 102.2} 102.2) 102.0} 102.2} 102.4] 101.1] 101.2] 101.9} 101.9] 101.7) 101.9] 102.1 
| Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 153:4))) 153-2) 153.3), 153.5) 153:3) 154.0) 154:3) 157.5) 154.4) 151:3) 151.7) 154:4) 152.2), 152:4 
SOUT WIAA ooo ccciiessanesnccceccereceneneaee M 157.5; 157.8) 159.1] 159.3) 159.5) 159.5] 159.8) 155.9) 156.1) 157.1) 157.2] 157.5] 157.5} 157.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 156.4; 156.7} 158.4) 158.5) 158.9) 158.8] 159.0} 154.5} 154.7] 155.9] 156.1] 156.3} 156.3} 156.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.5} 101.8) 102.3} 102.4] 102.5} 102.5} 102.8] 101.3] 101.5] 101.8] 101.9} 102.1] 102.1] 102.4 
) Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 157.1} 156.9} 160.0} 160.0) 160.2} 160.1} 159.8) 157.7) 157.3} 160.4; 160.4] 160.6] 160.6) 160.4 
| West urban M 162.1] 162.8; 164.2} 164.3] 164.8) 165.1} 165.5} 158.6) 159.3} 160.3} 160.3] 160.7) 160.9) 161.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............sesesesesessenseeeceeseeeeed M 162.3) 163.1) 165.0} 165.1] 165.6] 165.9) 166.3) 157.2] 157.9) 159.3] 159.3} 159.7} 160.0} 160.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......ccccccccsssececsssessssevsveees M 101.8) 102.1] 102.3] 102.3) 102.5) 102.7] 103.0] 101.8] 102.1] 102.1] 102.1] 102.3] 102.5} 102.8 
| Size classes: 
| 145.6} 146.0} 147.5} 147.7] 148.1] 148.2} 148.5] 144.4] 144.7} 146.0} 146.2] 146.4] 146.6] 147.0 
M 101.4; 101.7} 102.2) 102.3} 102.4; 102.4) 102.7} 101.3} 101.5} 101.8} 101.9} 101.9} 102.0] 102.4 
| M 157.4} 157.6] 159.2} 159.3} 159.4) 159.7} 159.7} 156.6) 156.7) 158.1] 158.3] 158.3) 158.7) 158.9 
Selected local areas® 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI..........::cccceeeeeseeeeneeee M 162.1} 162.5} 166.0} 166.5} 165.4) 165.3} 165.7} 156.4) 156.9) 160.2} 160.6] 159.6) 159.6) 160.0 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............0..0+5 M 160.5} 161.1} 162.2} 162.1) 162.6] 162.6} 163.2} 154.7) 155.4) 156.1] 155.9] 156.1) 156.1) 156.8 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. M 171.7) 172.3} 173.1] 173.6) 174.2| 174.4) 174.8] 167.7] 168.1) 168.8} 169.1] 169.7] 169.9) 170.5 
| Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT..................4 1 167.8 - -| 170.7 -| 172.1 -| 166.2 - -| 168.8 -| 169.9 - 
Hie Cleveland ~Akrom, OH... -acsecsencenceenssssslercenesenessenses 1 157.3 - =| 159.9 -| 161.5 -| 149.2 = =| 162.1 -| 153.3 - 
| EISASAFt WOT NG. ccncecoe seers casks csesctsecsenccaiversens sues 1 -| 152.8 -| 164.2 -| 154.5 - -| 152.8 -| 154.0 -| 154.3 - 
Washington-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV’... 1 101.4 = -| 102.8 -| 102.9 -| 101.4 = -| 102.5 -| 102.7 2 
| Atlanta, GA 2 - -| 162.0 -| 161.9 -| 162.0 - -| 169.3 -| 159.1 -| 159.2 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...............cccssseeeeeeuseeeeeeseneeed 2 -| 167.9] 159.4 -| 160.5 -| 161.0 -| 152.4) 154.0 =| 155.1 -| 155.7 
: Houston—Galveston-Brazoria, TX... 2 -| 147.3] 146.4 -| 147.4 -| 148.5 -| 146.3] 145.1 -| 146.1 -| 146.9 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 2 158.5 -| 160.2 -| 160.8 -| 161.1) 156.1 =| 157.6 -| 158.0 -| 158.6 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD... 2 168.6} 167.7} 168.0 -| 168.6 -| 170.3) 167.9} 166.8} 167.4 -| 167.9 -| 169.3 
San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA. 2 161.6] 162.5} 165.5 -| 166.6 -| 167.2} 158.6) 159.5) 161.7 -| 162.7 -| 163.4 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 - -| 167.5 -| 168.5 -| 169.3 - -| 162.8 -| 163.8 -| 164.9 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
| M—Every month. ‘ FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. — Data not available. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 


national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 i 1990 po 991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 
48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 
124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 
Percent change... 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 
Housing: 
123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 
Percent change... 3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 2g, 2.5 ee 2.9 
Apparel: 
118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
Percent change.. 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 —2 -1.0 -0.2 
Transportation: 
114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
Percent change.. 5.0 5.6 raf 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 
Medical care: 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change Tesh 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9. 48 45 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
NEV Se Rene ae eens aati y sede amns apanventnn sasaneeeere 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 
PGTCORNECNANGEcressacvenornntsttvencserxnsenacnstenscantacenana| 7.8 Tad 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 44 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
149.8 154.1 
Percent change.. 
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157.6 


31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping + 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ai 5 
Finished goods................ noes 131.3 131.8 132.3 131.7 131.1 130.3 130.2 130.1 130.4 130.6 130.7 131.0 130.7 130.6 131.4 
Finished consumer goods. 129.5 130.2 130.7 130.1 129.4 128.3 128.2 128.1 128.5 128.9 129.1 129.4 129.2 129.2 129.7 
Finished consumer f00dS...........ssesss00 133.6 134.5 135.1 134.6 134.4 133.1 133.6 133.4 133.8 133.6 133.8 134.7 135.2 135.4 135.5 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 127.6 128.2 128.7 128.0 127.2 126.1 125.6 125.6 126.0 126.7 127.0 127.0 126.4 126.3 127.1 
Nondurable goods less food. 123.3 124.3 124.6 123.9 123.0 121.5 120.8 120.9 121.5 122.8 123.4 123.3 122.7 122.8 122.5 
Durable goods.. 134.2 133.7 134.7 134.1 133.4 133.4 133.4 133.2 133.0 132.3 131.8 132.0 131.5 131.0 134.3. 
Capital equipment.. 138.3 138.2 138.5 138.3 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.7 137.3 137.2 137.1 136.8 136.5 138.0 
intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.. 125.7 125.6] 125.5] 1255] 125.0] 124.2] 123.8] 123.3] 123.3/ 123.5) 1235] 1235] 1232] 123.0] 122.3 
Materials and components 
for MANUFACTUTING............0eececesseereeseeseereee 128.6 128.3 128.0 128.2 128.0 127.5 127.3 127.0 126.9 126.8 126.3 126.0 126.0 125.6 125.1 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 125.3 123.2 122.4 124.2 123.2 119.9 121.6 121.0 121.7 123.7 123.0 122.9 124.6 124.6 125.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.6 129.9 130.0 130.2 129.9 129.1 128.6 128.2 127.9 127.4 126.9 126.3 125.5 124.8 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 131.3 132.8 132.3 132.1 131.4 130.5 130.3 129.8 130.0 129.2 128.1 127.8 127.8 127.1 126.0 
Components for manufacturing...........+++4 126.9 126.4 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.7 
Materials and components 
for construction. 143.6 146.5 146.4 146.6 146.4 146.3 146.4 146.7 147.0 146.9 146.7 147.2 147.4 147.2 146.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 90.0 89.3 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.6 80.5 
141.1 136.0 136.4 138.1 139.9 141.4 141.9 141.6 141.0 141.7 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.9 140.1 
135.9 135.9 135.8 136.1 136.0 135.5 135.3 135.5 135.1 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 134.3 134.1 
113.8 W141 112.7 114.7 107.8 101.7 100.1 99.4 100.3 100.5 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.9 93.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 121.5 112.2 110.1 110.4 109.0 105.5 105.1 106.3 105.8 106.2 106.2 103.7 103.3 100.9 103.4 
Crude nonfood materials. 104.5 106.4 110.3 113.4 103.2 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7 84.1 83.9 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 130.5 | 130.9] 131.3] 130.8] 130.1] 1294] 129.0] 129.0| 129.2) 129.6| 129.7| 129.7] 1292] 129.1] 130.0 
Finished energy goods......... 83.2 83.4 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.5 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 77.2 76.9 75.4 75.4 74.8 
Finished goods less energy 139.6 140.2 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 140.9 140.7 140.6 141.0 144.1 141.0 142.1 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0 141.8 141.4 141.2 140.8 141.2 141.8 142.0 141.9 142.0 142.5 142.7 142.7 143.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 4} 142.0 142.4 143.0 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 144.6 
Finished consumer goods less food 
Cie eet 144.3 145.1 146.0 145.8 145.5 145.7 146.0 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 148.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ee ee 151.4 153.4 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.8 155.3 157.5 158.2 158.8 159.0 159.2 159.8 160.0 160.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
125.6 125.7 125.6 125.6 125.1 124.5 124.1 123.7 123.8 123.9 124.0 123.9 123.6 123.5 122.7 
128.1 125.4 122.6 124.3 123.5 118.7 118.5 116.9 115.6 116.3 115.6 116.4 116.5 114.8 114.6 
Intermediate energy goods. 89.8 89.0 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.3 80.3 
- Intermediate goods less energy. 133.6 133.7 133.5 133.8 133.7 133.3 133.2 133.1 133.0 132.9 132.5 132.5 132.4 132.0 131.6 
Intermediate materials less foods 
PN NT ose ecscescicernsirenckndewencnenevsiaceseas 134.0 134.2 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.1 134.1 133.9 133.6 133.6 133.4 133.2 132.7 
Crude energy materials..............seseseseseseee 85.0 87.3 92.8 97.1 84.3 74.9 TAS 69.6 72.7 72.7 66.9 70.9 64.5 64.2 65.4 
Crude materials less energy. 130.0 123.5 121.5 121.6 120.1 117.0 116.8 117.2 116.4 116.6 116.4 113.9 112.5 110.4 111.0 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 155.8 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sic 


98 


39 


1887 
Industry 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Total mining industries 84.4 86.1 90.2 | 93.2 
Metal mining..........-..-+- 92.1 85.8 83.2 78.9 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100).......2.:..0006 91.4 92.2 91.3 91.0 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).... 84.8 87.5 93.4 98.0 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUeIS.........---csceeseersscerered 127.1 128.8) 129.6) 129.7} 129.9 
Total manufacturing industries... 127.1 1275 | 127.6| 1275] 127.0 
Food and kindred products. 127.1 127:9:1 1275 |) 12754 127A 
Tobacco manufactures... 199.1 2108} 2194] 219.3} 219.3 
Textile mill products 118.2 118.8 | 119.1} 119.0} 119.2 
Apparel and other finished products a 
made from fabrics and similar materials...... 122.3 123.4 | 123.4) 124.2 
Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 153.5 158.9} 157.3) 158.2 
Furniture and fixtures.. iF 136.2 138.2 | 138.6| 138.9 
Paper and allied products.........-scsccsceceeceseeed 138.6 133.5 | 134.6] 135.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 165.6 169.1 | 170.7] 171.1 
Chemicals and allied products............0 145.8 147.1 | 147.3) 147.3 
Petroleum refining and related products........ 87.4 85.6 84.8 83.6 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 123.1 122.8 | 122.7| 122.8 
Leather and leather products... | 134.7 137.9} 1375.) 1378 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products..... 125.8 1274) 1278) 1278 
Primary metal indUStrieS.............sececcesceresereed 123.7 124.7 | 1248] 124.5 
Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation CQUIPMENI.........ceeeceseseseerene 126.2 127.6 | 128.1] 128.2 
Machinery, except electrical 119.2 118.5 | 118.1] 118.0 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, ANd SUPPIICS........:ceeeeeeeeseesceee 113.2 111.6} 110.8] 110.8 
TRANG DOM A ON isisnseisspcinsaiovordostaostogeoapasncentad 134.2 134.1 135.0 | 134.4 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
Goods; watches ANd CIOCKS.......-scseseensreereee 125.0 4125/6 |) 12574). 1258 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........ccscscsseecssserensvees 127.8 129.0| 129.4] 129.1 
Service industries: 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100). 106.3 108.9} 109.3} 109.0 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 103.7 1042) 1046] 104.1 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) a 121.1 125.3 | 123.7) 123.4 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)...}_ 104.6 98.8 98.7 98.7 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1997 ) 1998 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr.| May June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. 


97.6 . 96.7) 949 925) 925 90.8 91.3 90.9 $2.3 89.6 86.7| 87.7 
96.1 94.6} 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 
949) 944) 889/) 915/ 904 86.2 85.9 82.6) 823 74.9 702}; 734 
93.4) 920) 998) 886 91.7 $2.9 96.4) 984) 101.6) 1022 99.2 99.8 


84.7; 85.0 84.2 832; 830, 820 82.0 79.9 7.8 75.5 
103.6; 1026, 809 833) 901) 879] 859 848) 81.8 83.9 83.5 80.9 
1182} 1165} 1108] 1131] 1084/ 1054/ 1067| 1026| 1066 95.3 91.8 87.9 
8.8} 856) 858| 852 84.0; 84.0) 826 82.0) 824) 824 81.8 81.6 


~ 
8 
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™ 
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3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products...........j 112.6 | 112.0) 1128| 1094/ 1085 1062 1048 1047 1032 96.3) 947 93.5} 938 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes.............. sopiohhsht Se eco 1022; 101.8/ 101.3/ 101.0} 101.0| 101.0; 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.5} 9994 99.4 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 121.3, 120.1| 119.0) 1160, 1143) 110.5 1087) 1087/| 1068 95.2 929} 908 91.4 


>. 


Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and waxes...............1 97.9 | ge | 106.5 | 1045 1013/ 1008) 1014) 1066) 1079; 1044) 1034/ 1027; 1027 
ree erseteniocetets nines) 95.4} 952] 949 949) 945) 936 93.5} 931 92.6 922) 921 91.8 91.6 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... | 101.6 | 102.3} 101.6) 101.6) 101.6) 101.6) 101.6} 101.6/ 101.0 
55 Essential oifs: polishing and cleaning preparations.. | 102.0; 101.5) 101.2!) 101.4; 101.4) 1014) 1014)| 102.7)| 1028 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........-; 93.9 93.6; 931/ 929/ 924) 91.7) 909) 905 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 87.0 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).................... : 98.7 985} 987| 1003; 1002; 997; 998 99.1 97.9 97.2| 97.6 97.3} 97.0 
59 | 100.0; 100.3 


Chemical materials and products, 9.0.5. -..ssssssceceseeseeeee 103.4} 103.0| 101.9| 1019| 101.8} 1005| 101.8 | 100.4| 100.6} 1004| 100.4 


RNIN BB BVo 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee 


SITC 1997 1998 


Industry —— a —— 

Rev. 3 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
i eis ibid edt 8 

0] Food and live animals : 1004) 994| 996] 992] 975) 979] 994] 975] 980] 974] 939] 955] 97.1 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates... Fede seeeeee| 107.4] 107.3] 105.6] 105.4] 106.4] 107.1} 107.4) 107.2) 109.4) 106.1 103.9} 103.7} 104.4 

05) Vegetables, fruit, and rite, ‘prepared: frestio or dry. eecactne 103.1} 103.8} 102.5} 102.9 93.8 95.7 | 100.8 99.0) 103.5] 111.7 98.1 | 106.7 | 114.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

SOT CONicaendecen co seeeceneetestson en tecedacencacecmadecnermancangaverd 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6 79.4 77.4 73.6 

1| Beverages and tobacco.............ccsccseesesceseccessensnereed 107.9| 1084] 1086] 109.0] 109.5] 109.2} 109.2} 109.34 109.6] 109.8} 109.7} 109.7; 109.9 

V1) BOVQLEQ OS oes osc ce wc rer enon cn cece soc auanscedapsannsensonsrsteonstaneneor 104.4} 105.1] 105.2} 105.4] 105.9 | 105.8] 105.8; 105.9| 106.3) 106.5] 106.3) 106.4/ 106.6 

2| Crude materials, Inedible, except fuels............:ccsesesseed 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 87.3 85.7 85.7 83.8 

23] Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed)........... 72.4 71.2 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 54.9 53.8 53.8 54.8 

241), COrciaNn WOOK: .scss-steceeveusscus-tasssuvasouctecaittemapneneenteanatener : 114.0} 113.1] 109.7] 110.0} 1106} 110.1 106.6} 101.2} 105.5} 106.6| 107.3; 1024 


25| Pulp and waste paper. 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-s. ... 


3} Mineral fuels, jubricants, and related products.... oe 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 111.5 | 107.8} 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.4 724 75.7 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured..........sccecscesseceseseseeeserened 132.0 | 149.7} 133.4] 127.4) 117.3) 114.7] 113.1 114.3} 111.9] 112.6) 106.8; 107.1} 100.3 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ......... 
52| Inorganic chemicals. 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. = . 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8 94.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.2 91.6 90.8 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 7A 76.4 74.7 74.6 
59} Chemical materials and products, N.@.S. ..........++ 102.8 | 103.1 102.9 | 101.4) 101.7} 101.3) 101.8} 101.4] 1004; 100.3} 100.5 99.0 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7 92.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .....scsessessseceresenceseneereeeeey 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3 94.2 
64) Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

End paperboasdletrnwssccwes-nsesucecovedehecatapeanostensvnancest 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.4 86.9 87.0 86.3 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 102.2 | 102.2) 101.7) 101.3] 100.7} 100.6] 100.8} 100.7} 100.6} 100.2} 100.4; 100.1 100.4 
68} Nonferrous metals..........seseeeee .| 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 85.9 


69] Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. . 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 96.9 


7| Machinery and transport equipment.............srssssseeeeee 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.4 91.1 90.9 90.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7 97.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PAtS..........cececerseeseereeereesees: 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent..........:0:seee 1 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 88.8 88.6 88.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.4 83.0 83.5 
Road vehicles. 101.6 | 101.6] 101.5] 101.4} 101.3} 101.5] 101.5] 101.2) 101.1] 101.0} 100.8) 100.7) 101.0 


78 
BS) OOW OE noes cass asso enersvrctsnsuisvceencesspeinectoces acbaceresuaninaed 101.0} 101.0} 101.2} 101.2) 101.1 100.7} 100.6| 100.6; 100.7} 100.8| 100.9; 100.9; 101.4 
88] Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5 96.6 97.6 
77.1 76.7 76.8 75.5 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 67.4 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 


Foods, feeds, and beverages..............sceeeceeeeeeeeed 99.8 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1 88.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages | 100.1} 100.7} 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.5 97.0 94.9 96.1 

Industrial supplies and materials................-.00..0000++ | 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 87.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials........... 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 
Fuels and TUBFICANS...--aeeeveneeesseeeneetenseeesennseeson} 111.3} 110.7} 110.2) 107.1} 106.1} 103.3] 102.2/ 102.2] 100.8 95.7 94.0 92.9 93.9 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials. sau 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.2 


Selected building materials 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................- 102.2; 1023) 1023) 1023} 1022); 102.2| 102.3) 102.3} 1023} 1024] 102.4} 1024] 102.8 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive............--..+4 102.6 | 102.6) 102.7| 1025) 1025} 1025] 102.2) 102.3) 101.9} 101.9} 101.9] 102.0) 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured... 
Durables, manufactured. 


Nonagricultural commodities.. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100) 
a tl 
1997 1998 
Category Fi aa 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar. | Apr. | Ma June | July ug. | Sept. 
sd ser ws ab ei sb ia A aa P 

ALL COMMODITIES. ..........:ccssssssssressssssssssssseneesnenceres 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.3 94.4 93.6 93.3 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.4 91.6 91.8 

Foods, feeds, and beverages..........-.-sessseereereeeed 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4 96.4 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............-, 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7 93.0 

Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 105.2} 105.2} 104.1 103.9| 104.7) 104.9] 105.5] 105.8} 108.3] 105.9} 104.9|) 104.8) 105.2 

Industrial supplies and materials...........:sccseeeeeeere4 102.5) 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 87.0 

Fuels and lubricants.........cssccecesecssescerssecresseceeesced 1138.2 | 111.6] 103.3 93.9 87.9 81.0 81.2 81.7 78.5 75.1 74.2 78.2 79.6 

Petroleum and petroleum products 111.6 | 107.7) 100.4 90.4 84.5 76.9 77.2 77.6 74.2 70.2 69.8 74.3 75.8 

Paper and paper base StOCKS..........scesssesesereeeneee 83.7 84.4 83.3 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81:7. 81.2 80.2 80.0 80.2 

Materials associated with nondurable - 
supplies and Materials.........scccsesessdercseseeeeeeres 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5 88.6 
Selected building materials................. .| 107.6 108.3 107.6 105.0 104.7 104.6 | 104.3 102.5 99.7 102.8 104.2 104.4 101.0 


Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.1 88.9 88.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


Gapitalig00ds i. .csc.ccsseseer-asvenes<stapcacncocensesbascesese 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.9 84.5 84.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 92.9 
Nonelectrical MACHINGTY........sceceseseseseserserereseseteeseed 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.7 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.9 81.6 81.5 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............2 101.4] 101.4] 101.3} 101.3] 101.3) 101.4] 101.3} 101.1] 101.0} 100.9] 100.7) 100.6} 100.8 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive...........-..+++4 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured.......... 101.1 | 100.8| 101.0] 101.0] 101.0] 100.9] 100.7] 100.7} 100.9} 100.8; 100.8) 100.8; 101.1 
Durables, manufactured........... | 97.3 97.1 97.2 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 95.1 94.9 94.7 95.0 


Nonmanufactured consumer goods.. 101.4 | 100.1 99.4 98.9] 105.8 98.1 97.5 99.3 98.7. 98.7 97.1 97.6 97.7 


38. U.S. internationd price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............cscsesseseeeeeees 95.6 81.8 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............ceseeeeeneeee 4 98.9 95.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..... 107.3 107.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data secsondily adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


1997 1998 


105.0} 106.0} 1062| 107.3) 107.3} 108.1 
114.1| 115.3} 1168) 1182| 1194] 1205 
100.0} 100.5} 101.3| 1024} 1029| 103.4 
1087 | 1088] 110.0) 1102) 111.3] 111.5 
113.1 | 1122| 1105/| 1104 
110.3} 110.6 | 110.9} 111.0) 1411.1 
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104.7} 105.6} 105.9| 1068) 1068) 107.6 
113.8} 1149] 1163] 117.6) 1188) 120.0 
99.7| 1002] 1009] 1019] 1024! 103.0 
108.7} 1088/ 1099} 1102] 1112) 1115 
113.6} 1145| 1133) 1192] 111.5] 111.4 
110.4} 1108) 111.14) 111.2] 111.3] 111.4 


109.7} 111.2 1122] 113.0} 1143 
1126) 1137] 115.1) 1162] 1175 
98.6} 992) 99.9] 1006| 101.2| 
101.4] 101.7] 101.6 
102.6 | 1023| 103.3| 1035] 1039] 1038 
97.1| 964) 95.7/| 95.4) 
157.3 | 161.7 | 155.7 | 153.5 | 1504) 151.6 
111.5 | 
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40. Annud indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 
SS Ss Et —~ -+ 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...... 70.1 75.5 83.8 
Output per unit of capital services... ee 117.8} 122.0) 108.1 
Multifactor err ns veda ob tet cada sewecosenecenncsactorssss 86.6 94.6 95.4 
Output... susaveseeess aa 51.6 61.3 72.6 
Inputs: 
LION BASE vies ces venascannccpesecectoseccnnanenddtindelgdascnavneneseatcwed 60.7 68.4 726 80.5 
Capital SEMVICES |< scnre-+--.0:0-roaroascatssavestnashiveusadesvaesss 28.6 43.8 50.3 67.2 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. a 48.0 59.6 64.8 76.1 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS...........eseesseeseecereereees 42.7 59.5 63.9 77.5 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns............cesseseereeseeereees 54.3 72.2 80.3 85.5 
Output per unit of capital services... | 127.4 124.3) 128.2) 111.3 
Multifactor productivity.. = 75.0 89.3 97.5 97.5 
QUEER asia ciectccccexsvcuvevectecnrecsentenrpecescensasucemeuscssas|! 0 NOGal” 51.8 61.8 73.1 
Inputs: 
Labor input 56.5 66.7 71.2 79.4 
Capital services 26.5 41.7 48.2 65.6 
Combined units of labor and capital ao ears cn = cet | 44.9 58.0 63.4 74.9 
Capital per hour of all persons... Peso settee 42.6 58.1 62.6 76.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........-2ceeceseeeeereeeeeend 41.0 54.8 62.2 70.5 
Output per unit of capital services..............:..2eeseeee 126.3 119.6 129.1 103.1 
Multifactor proGuctivity..........ccssesesserereeeneeeseeseneees 71.7 83.2 90.8 86.9 
DURE orenctecescearccssarcnsnrta tun tcca atop ncacancuseceermcas satan 37.7 57.1 68.7 75.8 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons.. 92.0 104.2} 110.5} 107.6 


Capital services. 


Product Accounts. 
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53.2 


73.5 


1989 


95.4 
103.9 
99.9 
97.8 


99.7 
94.1 
97.9 
91.8 


95.7 
104.5 
100.4 

98.1 


99.6 
93.9 
97.8 
91.6 


90.8 
103.7 
99.6 
97.4 


107.2 
93.9 


1990 


96.1 
102.1 
99.5 
98.6 


100.3 
96.6 
99.1 
94.1 


96.2 
102.5 
99.7 
98.8 


100.3 
96.4 
99.1 
93.9 


93.0 
101.1 
99.2 
97.5 


104.8 
96.5 


1991 


96.7 
98.6 
98.1 
96.9 


99.0 
98.3 
98.8 


98.1 


96.9 
98.8 
98.3 
97.0 


98.9 
98.2 
98.6 
98.0 


94.9 
97.2 
98.3 
95.4 


100.6 
98.2 


1993 


100.2 
100.7 
100.2 
102.7 


102.8 
102.0 


102.6] 


99.5 


100.1 
100.8 
100.2 
103.0 


103.1 
102.2 
102.8 

99.3 


102.0 
101.7 
101.3 
103.4 


101.4 
101.7 


1994 


100.5 
102.3 
100.6 
107.0 


107.2 
104.6 
106.4 

98.3 


100.5 
102.1 
100.5 
107.1 


107.3 
104.9 
106.6 

98.4 


105.2 
105.3 
104.3 
109.1 


103.7 
103.7 


100.5 
101.5 
100.3 
109.6 


109.9 
108.0 
109.3 

99.1 


100.7 
101.4 
100.3 
109.9 


110.0 
108.4 
109.5 

99.3 


109.6 
106.7 
108.3 
114.1 


104.1 
106.9 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for seer with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


1996 


102.6 
101.3 
101.3 
113.4 


112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
101.3 


102.6 
101.1 
101.2 
113.7 


112.3 
112.5 
112.4 
101.5 


114.7 
107.4 
111.1 
118.8 


103.6 
110.6 


41. Annud indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 {i 1996 | 1997 
Business 
51.4 70.6 78.4 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.7 101.0 103.7 105.4 
13.7 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5 104.4 106.8 110.7 114.9 
64.7 85.4 91.6 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99.5 98.8 98.4 99.0 100.5 
26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3 102.4 103.7 105.8 106.8 109.0 
Unit nonlabor payments... 24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6 102.7 106.8 108.8 111.8 112.9 
Implicit price deflator 25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7 102.5 104.8 106.9 108.6 110.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons... 54.8 72.7 80.7 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 105.1 
Compensation per hour. 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2 104.2 106.7 110.4 114.5 
Real compensation per hour. 67.8 86.1 92.3 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 100.1 
Unit labor costs 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2 103.6 105.4 106.5 109.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8 103.1 107.4 109.9 112.1 113.6 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 102.5 104.9 107.0 108.5 110.6 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees... 54.5 69.1 74.5 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6 101.1 103.5 104.7 107.6 110.4 
Compensation per hour......... 15.6 25.4 30.8 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1 106.2 109.5 113.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.1 
Total unit costs...... 27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3 100.5 100.3 100.8 100.7 101.1 
Unit labor costs.... 28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0 100.9 100.6 101.4 101.7 102.7 
Unit nonlabor costs. 25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 
Unit profits.............2. 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9 113.3 134.5 143.6 154.6 157.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9 100.5 103.2 109.4 111.4 113.6 113.6 
Implicit price deflator 29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8 101.7 103.4 104.7 105.6 106.3 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 40.9 54.7 62.2 70.5 90.9 90.9 93.0 95.0 102.0 105.2 109.6 114.6 120.1 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8 102.9 105.8 108.3 110.7 115.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 70.7 86.2 90.6 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9 100.1 99.7 99.0 100.6 
Unit labor costs...........0 36.5 43.6 46.1 79.2 92.6 95.5 97.8 100.9 100.9 100.4 98.8 96.6 95.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. | 26.4 30.0 36.8 79.2 90.8 95.5 99.2 98.6} 100.8; 102.9} 106.7} 109.2 - 
Implicit price deflator.............:.::s:seeesecreseeeseeeceeseeeee 30.2 35.2 40.4 79.2 91.5 95.5 98.7 99.4 100.8 101.9 103.7 104.4 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annud indexes of output per hour for selected 3 -digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

102 109.2) 106.6} 102.7; 100.5} 115.2) 1181] 126.0) 117.2) 1158 
nace 104 101.5] 113.3) 122.3] 127.4) 141.6] 159.8; 160.8) 144.2) 1348 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..........-......0++44 122 111.7| 117.3} 118.7] 122.4) 133.0} 141.2} 148.1) 155.9} 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gas. 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9; 102.1 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 126.5 
Crushed and broken stone........-. 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8; 105.0! 103.6) 108.7} 105.3) 107.8 
WAGE PROGUICES 5 ccf opie an ccs ndesvcnexseassonems¥esta=an 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7; 104.6) 104.3) 101.2) 102.4 97.7 
Dairy products..........222:2000000e+ 202 108.4 107.8} 107.3} 108.4; 111.5) 109.7} 111.9} 116.6) 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2| 100.6} 106.8) 107.6) 109.1) 109.4 
Grain mill products.. 204 101.3) 107.6) 105.3) 104.9} 107.7} .109.1; 108.4) 115.3) 107.7 
Bakery products. 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products. 206 99.4] 101.5} 102.8) 101.3 99.1 103.9} 105.4) 107.5) 112.7 
Fats ONG OUS..<.sone-nsn--raccnseuanaavns 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1} 120.1 114.1 112.6] 111.8) .120:3) 111.1 
BOVOIAQOS rc c.csocneeccceesentee cence eaurand a 208 106.0) 112.7] 117.7} 120.5} 127.6) 127.0} 130.9 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3; 101.6) 101.6) 105.3) 101.0} 103.1) 107.6 
CAAA ONG ase occ se ee ene cceneeanmnenavnanseesesexceeed 211 101.2) 109.0} 113.2} 107.6) 111.6) 106.5) 126.6) 142.9) 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON..........-..:::eseeeeeee 4 221 99.6 99.8; 103.1 111.2} 110.3) 117.8) 122.1 134.0} 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.............-+.+0+ 222 99.2} 106.3) 111.3} 1162) 126.2) 131.7) 142.5} 145.2) 151.1 
Narrow fabric mills... 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9} 111.4) 120.1] 118.9) 127.5 
Knitting mills........... : 225 96.3} 108.0} 107.5) 114.1) 119.5} 128.1) 134.3) 138.6) 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...........ceceeeeeneeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 
GANPetsanGiiKgeicccran cr snceespersre-seesxenvesencna vase 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 101.2 
Yarn and thread mills = 228 102.1} 104.2) 110.2) 111.4) 119.6} 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..........::cccccsereeeeeee 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6} 106.5) 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 125.4 
Men's and boys! suits and COatS............:cceeeeeeeed 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys! furnishingS...........c:-sseeseserereeere 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4} 109.1] 108.4) 111.7) 123.4) 134.0 
Women's and misses! Outerwear...........:2c2eereeeeee 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1) 104.3) 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments.... 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6} 117.4; 124.5) 138.0} 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery............0-+-+0++ 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Tie 84.3 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... s 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0| 105.5} 116.8) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7) 107.5; 108.5; 107.8) 109.2) 106.3 
wood 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills. = 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6) 108.1; 101.9) 103.3) 110.2) 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural member: e 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 
WO0d COntaiNONS,. 220-.0.-:0ssaeescanaieavarcaeodnevcedsseacs 4 244 103.1} 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4) 100.1} 100.9) 106.1) 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.........-...+++++++ 245 97.8 98.8; 103.1 103.0} 103.1) 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous wood products..........:..:esseeeneeeeed 249 95.9) 102.4 107.7} 110.5) 114.2) 115.3) 111.8) 115.4) 114.2 
Household furniture......... 251 99.4} 102.0) 104.5} 107.1] 110.5} 110.6) 112.5) 116.9) 122.2 
Office furniture.............ccee0 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2) 100.5) 101.1| 106.8 
Public building and related furniture. 2 253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8) 120.2} 140.6) 161.0} 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
Partitions and fixtures............:secccccccseseessesseesers 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0; 102.7); 107.4 98.9| 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.........0....0:++++ 259 103.6} 101.9] 103.5} 102.1 99.5} 103.6} 104.7) 110.0) 113.6 
Pulp mills 261 99.6} 107.4 116.7) 1283) 137.3) 122.5) 1289) 131.9) 132.7 
Paper mills 262 103.9} 103.6) 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 119.0) 111.9 
Paperboard Mills... .ssoncasseoscesaccossonncrnqncnesacbasmul 263 105.5} 101.9) 100.6} 101.4; 104.4) 108.4) 114.9) 119.5) 118.7 
Paperboard containers and boxes. 265 99.7; 101.5} 101.3) 103.4] 105.2} 107.9) 108.4) 105.1 106.5 
267 101.1} 101.6) 101.4) 105.4) 105.5) 108.0) 110.8) 113.4) 1146 
271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.1 
272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0} 101.5) 100.5 
274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
Commercial printing 275 100.0} 101.1; 102.5) 102.0; 108.0} 106.9) 106.5; 107.2) 108.7 
Manifold business forms... 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
277 100.1 109.1} 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7| 105.4) 108.7} 115.0 
Printing trade services... 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6) 112.0} 115.3) 111.0} 116.7) 126.7 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.. 281 105.7} 104.2} 106.7) 109.6] 109.6) 105.4) 102.0) 109.2) 110.4 
282 98.8 99.7| 100.9} 100.0) 107.5) 111.9} 125.0) 128.7) 1265.1 
283 101.1 102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6} 100.0} 105.5} 108.9) 112.9 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. 284 102.0} 100.7; 103.8; 105.3) 104.4) 108.7) 111.2) 1186) 121.4 
Paints and allied products. 285 101.4} 103.3) 106.3) 104.3) 102.9} 108.8) 116.7) 118.0) 124.2 
Industrial organic Chemicals.............:essssesesesesees 286 109.8; 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 
Agricuttural chemicals. 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9} 104.3) 105.7} 109.0) 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products. 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1; 105.7) 107.8) 110.2 
Petroleum refining..... cr 291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2) 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8; 132.3) 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. | 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0) 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4) 101.9 94.8 90.6; 101.5) 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
"THOS. NP WINE TUDES. iano ves -nasanace <ascoev casnaenaruces 301 102.9} 103.8; 103.0) 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1) 131.1) 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7| 104.6} 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C........... ee 306 104.3} 105.5) 109.2; 110.1} 115.3) 123.2) 119.2) 121.6) 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, N.€.C........:.00000 | 308 100.5} 101.7} 105.6) 108.1 ie 114.1) 116.4) 120.4) 120.7) 124.9 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annud indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


sic 1988 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
314 101.3) 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 W711 125.8 
316 93.7) 104.8) 1062) 1003) 90.7) 9895) 923) 90.5) 1085 
317 98.5} 931) 96.5) 987, 111.2} 97.8) 868) 81.8} 839 
321 91.9} 90.7) 845) 836 927) 97.7) 97.6) 99.6) 1042 
322 100.6) 100.2} 1048; 102.3} 1089} 108.7) 1129) 115.7) 1219 
323 95.9) 90.1; 926) 97.7) 101.5) 1062) 1059) 1061, 1245 
324 103.2) 110.2} 112.4) 1083) 115.1) 119.9) 125.6) 1243] 127.9 
325 98.8} 1081} 109.6; 109.8] 111.5) 105.8! 113.0] 111.6) 1195 
326 99.6} 97.1, 986) 95.8; 99.5) 100.3, 1084) 1093) 119.4 
327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3| 101.2} 1025) 1046) 101.5) 1045) 107.5 
329 108.0} 95.5; 954) 940} 1043) 1045; 1063) 107.8} 1113 
331 112.6) 108.0) 109.6) 107.8} 117.1) 1335, 1424) 1427) 153.6 
332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1) 104.5) 107.2) 112.1; 1130) 112.7) 1157 
333 107.8} 106.1; 102.3) 1109) 102.0} 108.0) 105.4) 111.4) 111.0 
335 | 95.5) 936) 927) 90.9) 95.8| 982) 101.1) 991| 1039 
336 | 102.6] 105.1/ 1040) 1036] 1036) 1085) 1121) 117.8) 1226 
339 | 106.6] 105.0) 113.7; 109.1) 1145] 111.3] 1945] 1522) 149.6 
341 | 106.5} 1085! 117.6; 122.9) 127.8) 1923) 1409] 1442) 1552 
342 | 97.8} 101.7) 97.3) 96.8} 100.1) 1040) 1092! 111.3) 117.9 
343 ) 103.7} 101.5) 102.6) 102.0} 984/ 102.0; 1091) 109.2) 1186 
344 100.4] 969) 98.8 100.0} 103.9} 1048] 107.7} 105.8) 106.7 
345 | 985) 961) 961 | 97.9} 1028} 1044) 107.2) 109.7) 110.4 
346 | 101.5} 998) 95.6; 929) 103.7) 108.7) 1085) 1093) 1137 
347 | 108.3} 102.4) 1047) 994) 111.6) 120.6! 123.0) 127.7) 127.5 
348 97.7} 89.8) 82.1) 981.5| 886) 846, 836} 87.6, 87.4 
349 ) 101.4) 959] 97.5] 97.3] 1009] 101.8; 103.0} 1064) 1086 
351 106.8) 110.7; 106.5) 105.8} 1033) 1092) 1223) 122.7} 1369 
352 106.3) 110.7) 116.5) 1129] 113.9] 1186) 125.0) 1347) 136.6 
353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0) 991] 102.0) 1082) 117.7} 1221) 1238 
354 101.0] 1035) 101.1) 96.4) 1043) 107.4 109.9] 114.8] 1147 
355 104.6) 108.3) 107.5) 108.3| 106.0) 1196) 121.2) 1923] 1947 
356 | 106.0) 101.6) 101.5) 101.6) 101.6) 104.8) 106.7} 109.0} 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery... : 358 102.1] 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 1049) 1086) 1107) 1127| 1144 
| 359 106.5} 107.1) 107.3) 109.0) 1169) 1184) 127.3) 1988] 1421 
Electric distribution equipment... =| 361 105.4) 105.0} 106.3] 106.5] 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0) 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............sesseesees 362 104.5} 107.3] 107.5) 106.8] 116.8] 192.5] 1945] 150.4) 1541 
Household appliances............sesescsessseseseeeersees 363 103.0] 104.7} 105.8} 106.5) 115.0) 1234) 1314] 127.3) 1267 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... | 364 101.9} 100.2} 999| 97.5) 1057) 1078) 1134) 1137) 117.4 
Communications equipment... a 366 110.4) 107.0} 120.9) 1238] 145.4) 149.0) 1648] 169.6) 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8} 99.6} 90.6| 98.6] 101.3} 1082 110.5} 114.1] 123.0 

: : 
371 103.2} 1033/ 1024) 966 104.2} 105.3) 107.1) 104.1) 1041 
372 100.5} 982) 988) 108.1) 1122) 115.1) 1095] 107.8] 1126 
373 99.4) 97.6) 103.7 96.3} 102.7} 106.2; 1038/ 97.9} 1005 
374 | 113.5} 195.3] 141.1] 146.9] 147.9} 151.0 152.5} 150.0] 146.3 
375 92.6] 94.6] 938] 998| 1084) 190.9| 125.1] 120.38| 1233 
376 104.8| 110.5} 115.7| 109.8] 109.3; 120.9) 117.5| 1187) 127.3 
381 1048) 105.8) 112.7) 118.9) 122.1) 129.1) 192.1 149.5} 141.8 
382 103.1} 101.3} 106.1] 112.9) 119.9) 124.0) 193.8) 146.4 150.4 
384 104.4) 107.2) 116.3) 1184) 123.3) 126.9) 126.1] 130.9) 1404 
385 112.6] 1233} 121.2) 125.1] 144.5] 157.8] 160.6] 167.2) 188.9 
386 105.6] 119.0) 107.8] 110.2) 1164) 1269) 1927/ 129.5] 129.0 
391 100.1} 102.9) 99.3] 95.8} 967) 967; 995) 100.2) 1032 
393 101.8} 96.1) 97.1; 969} 96.0) 956) 887| 869) 789 
394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1) 109.7} 1049} 1142) 109.7; 113.6! 120.0 
395 108.6} 1133) 1187) 117.3} 111.7/ 112.0] 190.2) 135.4) 144.4 
396 102.0/ 93.8] 105.3, 1067| 1108) 1 158) 129.0} 143.7) 1423 
399 104.5} 102.8} 107.9} 109.9] 109.6) 107.8} 106.2} 1082) 113.5 
431 99.9} 99.7] 104.0} 103.7} 1045} 107.1, 106.6) 106.5) 1047 
4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5) 95.8} 92.9} 92.5] 96.9] 100.2; 105.7) 1086) 111.0 
Telephone communications... 481 106.2} 111.6) 113.3] 119.8} 127.7| 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 | 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting. 104.9] 106.1; 108.8] 106.7} 110.1| 109.6! 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV services.. 92.5] 87.5) 883| 85.1} 833] 843) 81.1 
110.1; 113.4) 115.2} 120.6) 126.8] 135.0) 146.2 
94.8} 94.0} 95.3} 107.0) 1022) 107.5) 1146 
103.6} 101.3} 105.4; 109.1; 115.4) 1134) 115.7 
| 

106.0} 99.4) 106.5} 1084) 116.7) 115.0] 120.1 
110.5) 102.5) 107.2} 106.6; 114.3) 111.0] 119.2 
83.9} 88.5] 100.4) 102.4) 1081) 1049) 1185 
94.2} 98.2) 100.9} 105.0} 107.1) 108.5) 1127 
151.2} 1542) 167.7; 169.9) 159.7] 157.3| 175.0 
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42. Continued—Annud indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8] 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 160.0) 161.7; 165.3) 163.2 
Grocery storeS...........-:s:000e000 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets. ‘ 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 86.5 
Retallibakeriosic.: c.ccsipho<.--cequesencresanveneaneave -cueer 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 77.4 
New and used car dealers...............cccceeeeeeneeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5} 106.1) 104.1] 106.5} 107.4) 108.3) 106.5} 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores...........2:c:seseeeeeeeees 553 103.2; 101.6) 102.7 99.0/ 100.0 98.9} 102.8] 106.0 105.6 
Gasoline service stations..........0..::sssssseeeeeseeeeees 554 103.0) 105.2} 102.6) 104.3) .109.7) 112.3) 114.4) 117.1 114.5 
Men's and boys' wear StoreS............cssessereeseeeees 561 106.0} 109.6) 113.7) 119.2} 1182) 117.7) 122.6) 125.1 129.0 
Women's clothing Stores.........:ccsccssressseseeneneenee 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0) 112.2) 117.7} 119.3) 128.6) 130.6 
Family clothing !StoreS:2:ce..c.msccsess~nx-sceeuncecarnaeees 565 102.0} 104.9] 104.5} 106.4) 111.7) 111.1 114.0} 123.1 130.9 
SNOG|StOrOS: cen wesenc cise vcs seeysaneecscdanasaeenewcuaaes 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1) 105.1) 111.5} 110.8} 120.4; 124.9) 131.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.4; 107.9) 115.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.............+06 571 98.6; 100.9} 101.8} 101.5) 108.4) 108.7} 1106) 114.8) 118.2 
Household appliance stores. sees 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8} 105.2} 113.9) 114.4) 115.4) 129.2) 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6 114.6] 119.6] 128.3) 137.8; 148.7) 167.6 180.0; 185.0 
Eating and drinking places............2:ccccseseeeeeeeaeee 581 102.8; 102.2} 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 103.0} 101.5) 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary stores 591 101.9} 102.5} 103.6) 104.7; 103.6) 104.6) 104.2) 104.4) 105.6 
LIQUOK StOFOS =o. sp swecsceeper esse -eewenutcecessepastaspasaeeses §92 98.2; 101.1) 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.3 98.4) 102.6) 110.1 
Used merchandise stores 593 105.3} 104.9} 100.3 98.6} 110.4) 109.3} 109.8) 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 594 100.7; 104.2} 104.2) 105.0) 102.7; 104.8) 108.7) 112.7} 117.0 
Nonstore retallers.....--....<eccs-ssesenrrecssenescnceneneee 596 105.6} 110.8; 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 122.0) 131.9) 128.7) 129.0 
Fuel: dealorse: :i.p.cccemsrasccatecrtn ses -ccrpvarcscessrorrett 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 85.4 85.5 89.0 90.7 
Retail stores si0:@:C. scr sccosn-cnmaveensneacoccanmeene sears 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7] 103.2) 111.6) 193.1) 116.3) 112.6] 126.6 
Commercial banks 602 102:8; 104.8) 107.7; 110.1) 111.0) 120.2) 122.3) 127.6) °131.5 
Hotels and motels 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2} 109.6} 110.1) 109.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.6} 103.6) 105.2; 108.2 
Photographic studios, portrait 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97:7) °105:5| “o146:7) 99128:1 122.2 
Beauty shops............00000 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.6 99.3; 102.7} 104.6 
Barber shops............:0000 é 724 108.8} 111.6} 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.7} 117.7} 114.4) 123.0 
Funeral services and crematories................::00++ 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5; 103.2 98.5} 104.0 99.7 97.0 
Automotive repair shops. 753 105.7 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3} 103.5) 111.7) 118.5) 112.9 
Motion picture theaters 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8} 116.0} 110.8) 109.3} 104.8 99.3} 100.5 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasondly adjusted 


oe 
Annual average 1996 1997 1998 
Country }_ 
1996 1997 IV ! i) Ml IV ! 1) WM 
United States... 5.4 49 53 53 49 49 47 47 4.4 46 
97 9.2 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.3 
8.6 8.6 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.1 8.1 8.2 
3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 43 
12.5 12.4 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.5 12.3 12.0 11.8 11.7 
7.2 - 75 Heth 77 7.8 7.8 THLE 7.5 7.4 
12.1 12.3 12.0 12.3 12.3 12.2 12.3 12.1 12.4 12.4 
9.9 - 10.4 10.6 10.4 9.5 8.8 8.4 8.2 8.2 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
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and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


|| 44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
a | [Numbers in thousands] 
i Employment status and country 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


i Civilian labor force 
United States’. 


121,669 | - 123,869 | 125,840) 126,346] 128,105) 129,200) 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943 136,297 
13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 
60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,080 25,140 
28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 = 
22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 = 
4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 - 
28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 = 


Participation rate” 
UT te SU EN a a a 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 


67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 

63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 

| 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
| 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.4 55.2 
55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 $4.2 53.7 §3.2 52.8 = 
14 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 

66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 - 

United Kingdom.. 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 = 


Employed 
United States’ 117,842 | 118,793] 117,718| 118,492] 120,259] 123,060] 124,900| 126,708| 129,558 
13,086 | 13,165) 12,916) 12,842] 13,015| 13,292] 13,506| 13,676] 13,941 
7,720| 7,859) 7,676| 7,637| 7,680) 7,921 8,235| 8,344) 8,429 
60,500] 61,710] 62,920] 63,620] 63,810| 63,860] 63,890| 64,200] 64,900 
21,850] 22,100) 22,140) 22,010) 21,730] 21,710) 21,940] 21,950) 22,020 
27,200| 27,950) 28,480) 28,660] 28,230] 27,920) 27,770] 27,470 = 
20,770} 21,080] 21,360] 21,230] 20,430] 20,080] 19,970] 20,050] 20,050 
5,980| 6,230} 6,350] 6560| 6620] 6,670] 6,760] 6,850 c 
4,480| 4,513| 4,447| 4,265| 4,028) 3,992] 4,056] 4,019 = 
26,510) 26,740| 26,090) 25,530) 25,340) 25,550| 26,000] 26,280 = 


United Kingdom. 


Employment-population ratio® 
United States... tis 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Canada....... ae 62.0 62.4 61.9 §9.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
Australia.. a 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 §7.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
SPEAPVERIM eee wes eects -crcmstisstnoca on vovevacontaesoanteaveibacnsenced 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
France. 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.4 
Germany..... 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 SAst 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
Waly sc ceseo-ctssscen 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
Netherlands. 50.0 50.9 §2.6 §3:2 $4.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
Sweden.......... 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
MAHER OMA otc cereccscssctevavacesncecucowrecesnnraccosaraatecssepsnc 58.1 59.3 §9.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 S72 57.6 - 


Unemployed 


United Kingdom.... 


Unemployment rate 
United States’... 
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45. Annud indexes of monufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Output per hour [ 


Netherlands. 19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.1 98.5 99.6} 101.9) 114.2) 119.6) 122.6 = 
Norway... 36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5; 100.6) 101.4) 102.0) 102.6) 103.2 
Sweden... 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0| 106.7} 116.1; 122.4) 125.4) 133.6 


United Kingdom. 30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 78.1 82.6 86.2 89.2 93.9} 105.6} 109.2} 107.6) 106.2) 107.2 
United States - = - 77.3 97.9| 104.5) 104.0) 102.5 98.7) 1035} 112.2) 119.8) 124.5) 124.5 
Canada.... 34.2 60.5 76.8 85.4; 103.2} -109.3) 110.8) 106.6 98.8} 105.9) 112.7} 118.3) 119.5) 126.8 


United Kingdom. 


Total hours 


United States.. 


Belgium... 
Denmark. 


United Kingdom. 


Compensation per hour 
United States. Ee ; 4 
Canada... 10.6 18.1 22.3 48.3 75.9 78.5 83.2 89.5 94.7 99.8} 100.4; 103.7} 106.0} 108.8 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. | 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


| 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 19891) 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 19944 1995‘! 19964 


a i Seen 2 
73 7.3) 8.3) 8.6) 8.6 88 B4 8.9) 85 8.4 8.1 74 
36 36} 38) 4.0) 4.0 4A 3.9 3.9 38 38 36 34 
64.9, 658| 699) 76.1| 78.7, 84.0| 865, 938 = = = = 
} } | | 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
CSE ae ee 2 ene Ree Sea ee ee -4 11.4) 112 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 112 10.0 9.7 8.7 


Heavy construction, except building: | : 


5.6 5.7 5.9} 54 54 5.0 47 43 3.9 
1018; 1009) 1122) 1083) 126.9 = = =, = 


8.8 8.5 8.3) 74 73 68 6.3 62 5.4 
5.1 4.8) 5.0] 45 4.1) 3.9) 3.9 3.9 3.2 
152.1 1372} 1195) 1296) 2047 = = = = 


14.6 14.3) 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2) 11.8 10.6 9.9 
68 6.8) 67 6.1 5.8 55 55 493 45 
1422) 143.3) 147.9) 148.1 161.9 -| - = = 


14.0| 13.9 13.4 12.0 122 115 10.9} 98 9.0 


6.0 54 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 
160.1 165.8 = = = = 


- : 147.6 146.6| 144.0 - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total CSS even | 108} 107) 11.3] 124) 121) 120] 112) 11.1) 111) 116) 112) 99 
42) 42) 44) 47) 48] 47| 44) 42) 42) 44] 44) 4.0 
69.3, 72.0 727| 628| 9868, 6889| 866 87.7| | -| -| = 
e4| 64° 72| aol 91] 91] 86, 84) 83) 83| 76) 68 
Zao sl Ss) Sa) sel M37) ae," a5] Se|° S31] 
457/ 498) $59) 646/ 775| 794) 83.0) 812) - -| - - 
| ; 
9.0 96] 135) 17.7} 17.7| 17.8] 183) 187) 185) 196) 186) 16.3 
39) 44] 57) 66) 68} 69) 70) 74) 74) 78| 79) 7.0 
71.6) 79.1) Se 1342| 138.6) 153.7) 166.1) 1865, -| = =| = 
/ | 
52} 53, 58) 61| 56} 59} 60) 59) 56) 59) 53} 5.1 
22] 23} 24, 26 25) 27) 27| 27) 25) 27] 24 23 
379} 422} 439) 515/554) 578) 64.4) 65.3) -| -| = - 
| | 
97| 102) 107| 113, 14| 113| 113) 107) 100| 99) 91) 95 
42} 43) 46, 51| 51] 51] 51] 50) 46) 45/ 43) 44 
732| 70.9} 81.5) 91.0) 97.6) 113.1 104.0} 108.2| -| -| = ~ 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


: Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Indus! ind of case’ 
tyne type 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1980"| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 4| 1995 *| 1906 * 
Nondurable goods: y 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
Lost workday cases.. 4.4 46 5.1 5.4 55 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 
Lost workdayS.......... 776 82.3 93.5} 101.7) 107.8 116.9} 119.7) 121.8 = = = = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 8.6 9:2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
Lost workdays. 137.8 153.7| 169.7] 174.7} 202.6} 207.2) 211.9 - - - ~ 
Tobacco products: 
Total CASES .......s00000 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Fey 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.0 25 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 28 
Lost workdays... 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
TORAN CASGS ioerecnarcuvanassucssveressccecpuspxevespeneseeanes' | 7.5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases...... 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 44 3.6 
Lost workdays. 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = = - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 74 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases... 2.6 24 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
Lost workdays... 444 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
TOUAN CASES ..cscsccssovesssssssescconsscccsnencccansesscccnanseocuanscuessssseccanl 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 Mikes 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases... 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays 94.6 99.5} 122.3) 124.3) 132.9 124.8] 122.7) 125.9 - = = — 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. ol 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost WOrKCaYS.....0000--00008 : 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - = - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Mitel CASES | a. cnc oseccnsscesanesect sah dues = cashes eraehe sak thin aan aaaasaaeee 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 55 48 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 27 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 
Lost workdays 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases §.1 Tio) 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 4.8 46 
Lost workday cases. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 
LOSt WOFKCAYS......sccceeeereeeereneeeeerenenses c 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - = - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
ThOtal CASES  cresecsesesse conarenguencne=aasu pp ascecsnaannapieWestuasucceensarrecnen 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Lost workdays. 107.4) 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3} 150.9 153.3 - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases. or 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 45 
LOSt WOFKGAYS.....c0022200.ccssaesvasseqstosssvcnartevecessonencnseaseosnscaseneserersed 88.3 83.4; 114.5) 128.2 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - = = - 
Transportation and public utilities 
8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases. 5.0 48 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 
LOSE WOM AVS ateantncdanainvakencisecsyacesscatarsrdsscensiytceesotstednerescececdearared 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - = - = 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases ; 74 7.7 77 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases. cere 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
OSE WALA YS. ws cana w scr nang eens ssn avopnssmndee rescuers auovencndivecracaonts 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
SPOteal | CASOE tessa vec cvveesent cause svetees Woes uescnence ocehenceeaneetenmeresecatne see 7.2 7.2 7.4 76 7.7 7.4 (ee 7.6 78 Ter! 75 6.6 
Lost workday cases 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays. 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - = - - 
Retail trade: 
Total Cases .........4. me ves) 78 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 Te 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 
Lost workday cases aes 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
ESE WOR Soo catronte tan si enetnssoshicoissesteaies iesuroes ume exnnoveneess>ceeeeseeered 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases. aes 9 9 9 9 9 11 11 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 
POSE WOMIEAY Sion te sec nny asasts ua nesnesicesansasieluapunnnsaansahiensanatay sdensensonnsionUesered 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 =| - - 
5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdays. 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 


| 47. Fatd occupationd injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 
| Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
| Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
Total... 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents.. 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.... 578 659 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction............sscssseserensesesees 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident..... 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision..... 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 436 392 409 389 369 6 
OVEMUTNED: <<< cases cccaseses 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle.. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident... 66 86 81 82 75 1 
| Water vehicle incident.. 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident............... 353 282 426 283 320 5 
I Assaults and Violent acts.......cssssccssssssssccsessssesesssnsscessesnsessessssssseees 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides. 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating. 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting... 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries. 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment.............cercserereserereseeesees 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object............. 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object.. 361 346 372 341 402 bf 
Struck by flying OjeCt......cccccccecccseeeses 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........::2.:+01+++ee004 110 138 132 99 130 2 
| 600 618 665 650 684 11 
| Fall to lower level.. 507 534 580 577 607 10 
| Fall from ladder.. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
| Fall from roof.............-- 108 120 129 143 148 2 
| Fall from scaffold, staging 66 71 89 82 88 1 
chin CONN RAINED QIN ge oa cress sase corms zears vrcvans siaadedansvasassevcsenstaussaisive 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments... 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric CUITeNt.......:ececeeeeeeeeeeee 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines... 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.......... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances. 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency..........scseeeececees 111 112 109 97 92 2 
_Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and explosions ...... 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” ms 76 44 24 25 16 = 


1 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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